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LETTERS  OF  JUNIUS,  &c. 


LETTER  XXX. 


TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  AjBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

WHRNaficcple  despise  the  weaknesa  of  their  gtyvemment^  or  susfiect 
if  intentions  of  hostility  to  the  general  welfare  ;  the  slightest  irre^ 
gulariiy,  in  the  exercise  of  its  authority^  whether  hy  the  firthcifial 
wimstersy  or  even  by  the  meanest  subordinate  officers^  is  sufficient 
to  rouse  their  angiy  clamours^  or  almost  to  make  them  rise  against 
it  in  arms.  The  fieofile  qfEngland^  and  esfiecially  of  the  ntetro^ 
fioiisj  being  encouraged  by  a  strong  minority  in  fiarliamenty  had 
almost  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign^  looked  with  a  sort 
qf  braving  contempt  upon  the  executive  exercise  of  the  scrvereign 
power*  Various  irregularities^  inconsiderately  committed  by  the 
mimstersj  had  alarmed  them  with  the  dread  of  an  intention  to  sup- 
press  their  liberties j  which  made  them  regard  a  watchfulness  to 
harass  the  govemmentj  as  the  first  of  patriot  virtues* 

7%i»  actuated^  they  looked  almost  with  the  jealousy  of  madness^  on 
every  instance  of  the  interfiosition  of  military  aid^  to  suppxirt  the 
magistrates  in  the  maintenance  of  public  order*  They  complained^ 
that  the  government  industriously  sought  occasions  for  employing 
the  soldiers  against  their  fellow-subjects* .  In  Juries^  they  shewed 
VOL.  II.  B 


9  JUNIUS. 

a  dis/iosilion  to  condemn  soldiers^  as  if  guilty  ofvxinton  murder  j 
in  every  instance  of  accidental  death  by  the  use  of  their  armi 
against  rioters*  Still  more^  vfhen^  as  in  the  case  related  in  the  fol- 
lowing Letter^  the  soldiers  actually  dared  to  violate  the  just  re- 
sfiect  due  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistracy  ^  was  the  strongest 
iruUgnation  of  the  fieofile  naturally  provoked  against  thenu 

Jt  might  seem  to  require  extraordinary  alacrity  ofsusflicion  against 
the  ministers^  to  induce  one  to  imfiute  as  a  crime  to  them^  the  un- 
authorised  act  of  a  few  individuals  of  the  giuirds.  But^  their  a/t- 
probation  of  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers^  ufion  occasions  when  riots 
had  been  sufifiressed  with  bloodshed^  was  sufifiosed  to  have  encou- 
raged the  soldiers  to  dare  almost  any  act  of  wanton  audacity  against 
the  civil /lower.  Hence^  though  not  directly  and  irmnediately  guilty 
of  the  rescue  of  General  Gansely  the  ministers  wercy  howev^^  re- 
garded as  being  firimarily  the  authors  of  thaty  and  of  whatever 
other  like  irregularity  the  soldiery  should  firoceed  to  commit, 
'  The  circumstances  of  the  transaction^  are  detailed  with  sufficient  mi- 
nuteness in  the  following  Letter. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Bellamy,  in  her  Memmrs....A  book  exceedingly  well 
written^  but  very  incorrect  in  facts....Relates  of  the  father  of  Ge- 
neral Gansely  that  he  fiady  in  his  youth^  made  a  voWy  never  to  have 
more  than  one  sort  qf  animal  food  on  his  table  j  at  one  meal;  tfiat 
hcy  ever  after y  religiously  observed  his  vow  ;  and  thaty  when  she 
paid  Mm  a  visit  at  his  house  in  the  countryy  he  entertained  her  at 
sufifiery  on  her  arrivaly  with  three  boiled  chickensy  three  broiled 
onesy  and  three  roasted  ones. 

Though  Junius,  arui  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  popular  oratory 
certainly  made  too  much  clamour  concerning  the  rescue  of  General 
Gansel;  yety  in  taking  notice  of  the  cascy  and  in  procuring  the  re- 
dress of  the  irregularity y  they  appear  to  have  discharged  a  patri- 
otic dutyy  of  wliich  the  neglect  might  have  proved  even  fatally 
mischievous. 

Junius,  in  this  Letter y  shews  his  power  of  narrative  to  be  not  infe^ 
rior  to  his  skill  in  reasoningy  and  his  ability  in  the  arts  qf  persua- 
sive eloquence. 


JUNIUS.  3 

17.  October,  1769. 

IT  is  not  wonderful,  that  the  great  cause  in 
which  this  country  is  engaged,  should  have  roused 
and  engrossed  the  whole  attention  of  the  people.  I 
rather  admire  the  generous  spirit  with  which  they 
feel  and  assert  their  interest  in  this  important  ques- 
tion, than  blame  them  for  their  indifference  about 
any  other.  When  the  constitution  is  openly  in- 
vaded, when  the  first  original  right  of  the  people, 
from  which  all  laws  derive  their  authority,  is  di- 
rectly attacked,  inferior  grievances  naturally  lose 
their  force,  and  are  suffered  to  pass  by  without  pu- 
nishment or  observation.  The  present  ministry  are 
as  singularly  marked  by  their  fortune,  as  by  their 
crimes.  Instead  of  atoning  for  their  former  con- 
duct by  any  wise  or  popular  measure,  they  have 
found,  in  the  enormity  of  one  fact,  a  cover  and 


T%ey  have  found,  in  the  enormity  of  one  fact,  lstc.'\  Junius 
thus  strives  to  persuade  his  readers,  that  the  people  were  so  com- 
pletely occupied  with  their  resentment,  on  account  of  tlie  decision 
in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  and  with  their  endeavours 
to  procure  redress  of  the  injury  inflicted  by  that  decision  upon  the 
constitution,  as  to  disregard  those  inferior  violations  of  their 
rights,  which  the  ministry  were  every  day  perpetrating.  He  in- 
sinuates, too,  that  so  wicked  were  the  ministers,  as  to  pay  no  other 
regard  to  the  general  concern  of  the  nation,  respecting  the  wrong 
done  to  the  electors  of  Middlesex,  save  that  of  committing  other 
wrongs  with  increased  assiduity,  as  these  might  now  escape  un- 
heeded. The  train  of  this  exordium,  is  well  adapted  to  fix  atten- 
tion on  the  facts  which  are  to  follow,  and  to  enhance  their  apparent 
importance. 


4  JUNIUS.     . 

defence  for  a  series  of  measures,  which  must  have 
been  fatal  to  any  other  administration.  I  fear  we 
arc  too  remiss  in  observing  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Struck  with  the  principal  figure,  we  do 
not  sufficiently  mark  in  what  manner  the  canvas  is 
filled  up.  Yet  surely  it  is  not  a  less  crime,  nor  less 
fatal  in  its  consequences,  to  encourage  a  flagrant 
breach  of  the  law  by  a  military  force,  than  to  make 
use  of  the  forms  of  parliament  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitution....The  ministry  seem  determined  to  give 
us  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and,  if  possible,  to  per- 
plex us  with  the  multitude  of  their  offences.  The 
expedient  is  worthy  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  But, 
though  he  has  preserved  a  gradation  and  variety  in 
his  measures,  we  should  remember  that  the  princi- 
ple is  uniform.  Dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  they 
deserve  the  same  attention.  The  following  feet, 
though  of  the  most  alarming  nature,  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  stated  to  the  public  ;  nor  have  the 
consequences  of  it  been  sufficiently  understood.... 
Had  I  taken  it  up  at  an  earlier  period,  I  should 
have  been  accused  of  an  uncandid,  malignant  pre- 
cipitation, as  if  I  watched  for  an  unfair  advantage 
against  the  ministry,  and  would  not  allow  them  a 
reascMiable  time  to  do  their  duty.  They  now  stand 
without  excuse.    Instead  of  empi'^ying  the  leisure 


Had  I  taken  it  up,  at  an  earlier  fieriod,  ^c]  Junius  probably^ 
"waited,  till  he  should  see  whether  the  facts  which  he  is  about  to 
relate,  might  be  successfully  employed  with  the  public,  to  excite 
a  new  clamour  against  the  ministers,  and  to  embarrass  them. 
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JUNIUS,  5 

chey  have  had,  in  a  strict  examination  of  the  of- 
fence, and  punishing  the  oflenders,  they  seem  to 
have  considered  that  indulgence  as  a  security  to 
them  that,  with  a  little  time  and  management,  the 
whole  affair  might  be  buried  in  silence,  and  utterly 
forgotten. 

*  A  Major-General  of  the  army  is  arrested 
by  the  sheriffs  officers  for  a  considerable  debt.  He 
persuades  them  to  conduct  him  to  the  Tilt- Yard  in 
St.  James's  Park,  under  some  pretence  of  business 
which  it  imported  him  to  settle  before  he  was  con- 
fined. He  applies  to  a  Serjeant,  not  immediately 
on  duty,  to  assist  with  some  of  his  companions  in 
&rouring  his  escape..;. He  attempts  it.... A  bustle 
ensues... .The  bailiffs  claim  their  prisoner,  -j-  An 
officer  of  the  guards,  not  then  on  duty,  takes  part 
in  the  affair,  applies  to  the  X  lieutenant,  command- 
ing the  Tilt- Yard  guard,  and  urges  him  to  turn  out 
his  guard  to  relieve  a  general  officer.  The  lieute- 
nant declines  interfering  in  person ;  but  stands  at  a 
distance,  and  suffers  the  business  to  be  done.  The 
officer  takes  upon  himself  to  order  out  the  guard. 
In  a  moment  they  are  in  arms,  quit  the  guard, 
march,  rescue  the  general,  and  drive  away  the 
sheriffs  officers ;  who,  in  vain,  represent  their  right 
to  their  prisoner,  and  the  nature  of  the  arrest.  The 
soldiers  first  conduct  the  general  into  the  guard- 

•  MajoT-General  Gansel.  t  Lieutenant  Dodd. 

\  Lieutenant  Garth. 


6  JUNIUS. 

room,  then  escort  him  to  a  place  of  safety  with 
bayonets  fixed,  and  in  all  the  forms  of  military  tri- 
umph. I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  various  circum- 
stances which  attended  this  atrocious  proceeding. 
The  personal  injury  received  by  the  officers  of  the 
law  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  may  perhaps 
be  atoned  for  by  some  private  compensation.  I 
consider  nothing  but  the  wound  which  has  been 
given  to  the  law  itself,  to  which  no  remedy  has 
been  applied,  no  satisfaction  made.  Neither  is  it 
my  design  to  dwell  upon  the  misconduct  of  the 
parties  concerned,  any  farther  than  is  necessary  to 
shew  the  behaviour  of  the  ministry  in  its  true  light. 
I  would  make  every  compassionate  allowance  for 
the  infatuation  of  the  prisoner,  the  false  and  crimi- 
nal discretion  of  one  officer,  and  the  madness  of 
another.  I  would  leave  the  ignorant  soldiers  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  They  are  certainly  the 
least  guilty,  though  they  are  the  only  persons  who 
have  yet  suffered,  even  in  the  appearance  of  pu- 
nishment*. The  feet  itself,  however  atrocious,  is 
not  the  principal  point  to  be  considered*    It  might 


/  consider  nothing  but  the  wound^  55'c.]  No  similar  Incident 
could  have  more  highly  deserved  such  4inimadversion.  An  inter- 
ference of  the  soldiers  against  the  civil  power  executing  the  law 
....at  the  very  seat  of  the  Court....of  the  King's  Guard....not  of 
private  soldiers  alone,  but  also  of  officers. ...was,  in  truth,  after 
the  pi*aise*  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  soldiers,  for  their 
readiness  to  act  against  the  unarmed  people,  a  very  heinous  and 
dangerous  crime  against  constitutional  libei'ty. 

♦  A  few  of  them  were  confined. 
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JUNIUS.  7 

have  happened  under  a  more  regular  government, 
and  with  guards  better  disciplined  than  ours.  The 
main  question  is,  in  what  manner  have  the  ministry- 
acted  on  this  extraordinary  occasion  ?  A  general 
officer  calls  upon  the  King's  own  guard,  then  actu- 
ally on*  duty,  to  rescue  him  from  the  laws  of  his 
country :  yet,  at  this  moment,  he  is  in  a  situation 
no  worse  than  if  he  had  not  committed  an  offence 
equally  enormous  in  a  civil  and  military  view.... 
A  lieutenant  upon  diity  designedly  quits  his  guard, 
and  suflPers  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  another  officer,  for 
a  purpose  which  he  well  knew  (as  we  may  collect 
from  an  appearance  of  caution,  which  only  makes 
his  behaviour  the  more  criminal)  to  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  illegal.  Has  this  gentleman  been  called 
to  a  court-martial,  to  answer  for  his  conduct  ?  No. 
Has  it  been  censured?  No.  Has  it  been  in  any 
shape  enquired  into?  No.... Another  lieutenant, 
riot  upon  duty,  nor  even  in  his  regimentals,  is 
daring  enough  to  order  out  the  King's  Guard,  over 
which  he  had  properly  no  command,  and  engages 
them  in  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  per- 
haps the  most  singular  and  extravagant  that  ever 
was  attempted....  What  punishment  has  he  suffered? 
Literally,  none.    Supposing  he  should  be  prose- 


Htuit  been  ceruured  ?  JVb.  Has  itj  ^c]  Here  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  the  successful  use  of  the  figure  of  interrogation.  It  deserves 
to  be  particularly  studied,  by  the  reader  who  would  learn  eloquence 
from  Junius. 

What  fiunishment  has  he  suffered  ?  Literally^  none,"]  The  fact 
was,  as  Junius  states  it.    The  ministiy,  and  the  commanding 


8  JUNIUS. 

cuted  at  common  law  for  the  rescue,  will  that  cir- 
cumstance,  from  which  the  ministry  can  derive  no 
merit,  excuse  or  justify  their  suffering  so  flagrant  a 
breach  of  military  discipline  to  pass  by  unpunished, 
and  unnoticed?  Are  they  aware  of  the  outrage 
offered  to  their  sovereign,  when  his  owif  proper 
guard  is  ordered  out  to  stop,  by  main  force,  the 
execution  of  his  laws  ?  What  are  we  to  conclude 
from  so  scandalous  a  neglect  of  their  duty,  but  that 
they  have  other  views,  which  can  only  be  answer- 
ed by  securing  the  attachment  of  the  guards  ?  The 
minister  would  hardly  be  so  cautious  of  offending 
them,  if  he  did  not  mean,  in  due  time,  to  call  for 
their  assistance. 

With  respect  to  the  parties  themselves,  let  it 
be  observed,  that  these  gentlemen  are  neither  young 
ofiicers,  nor  very  young  men.  Had  they  belonged 
to  the  unfledged  race  of  ensigns,  who  infest  our 
streets,  and  dishonour  our  public  places,  it  might 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  send  them  back  to  that 


officer  under  whose  immediate  orders  Lieutenant  Dodd  was,  bad 
evidently  failed  in  their  duty.  In  this  case,  then,  the  interposition 
of  Junius  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  too  eager  and  malignant* 

Unfledged  race  of  Ensigns^  IStcJ]  If  we  consider,  that  early 
education  in  any  profession,  is  almost  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  excellence  in  it,  we  cannot  but  confess  the  rea- 
sonableness of  allowing  young  gentlemen  to  enter  the  army  as  soon 
as  they  are  at  all  able  to  carry  arms  and  learn  the  discipline.  It 
is  enough  if  mere  infancy  be  excluded.  Here,  then,  Junius  ra- 
ther repeats  a  topic  of  popular  clamour,  than  points  out  any  real 
abuse. 
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discipline,  from  which  their  parents,  judging  lightly 
from  the  maturity  of  their  vices,  had  removed  them 
too  soon.  In  this  case,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  not  so 
much  the  folly  of  youth,  as  the  spirit  of  the  corps, 
and  the  connivance  of  government.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that  there  are  many  brave  and  worthy  officers 
in  the  regiments  of  guards.  But,  considering  them 
as  a  corps,  I  fear  it  will  be  found,  that  they  are  nei- 
ther good  soldiers,  nor  good  subjects.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  insinuate  the  most  distant  reflection 
upon  the  army.  On  the  contrary,  I  honour  and 
esteem  the  profession ;  and,  if  these  gentlemen  were 
better  soldiers,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  better  sub- 
jects. It  is  not  that  there  is  any  internal  vice  or 
defect  in  the  profession  itself,  as  regulated  in  this 
country,  but  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  this  particular 
corps  to  despise  their  profession,  and  that  while 
they  vainly  assume  the  lead  of  the  army,  they  make 
it  matter  of  impertinent  comparison  and  triumph 


Considering  tliem  aa  a  corfis^  £5*c.]  The  guards,  as  being  that 
part  oC  the  army  which  was  the  most  under  the  observation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  was  the  most  odious  to  them.  Hence 
the  severity  of  satire,  with  which  Junius,  here  and  in  other 
places  in  these  Letters,  speaks  of  them.  Both  good  sense,  and  no 
cocitemptible  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  undeniably  appear  in 
the  observations  on  the  army,  which  are  here  introduced.  But,  if 
any  serious  doubt  could  be  ever  enteilained,  as  if  the  guards 
were  a  soldiery  fit  only  for  the  parade  of  peace ;  the  gallantry 
and  importance  of  their  services  during  the  present  war,  must 
have  for  ever  removed  it.  We  have  not  forgotten,  with  what  ge- . 
nerous  ardour  they  attended  the  Duke  of  York  to  Holland ;  nor, 
how  bravely  they  fought;  nor,  how  much  they  suffered,  amid  the 
battles  and  disasters  of  that  expedition. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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over  the  bravest  troops  in  the  world  (I  iv^an^  our 
marching  regiments)  that  they  indeed  s^nd  up<m 
higher  ground,  and  are  privileged  to  neglect  the 
laborious  forms  of  military  discipline  and  duty. 
Without  dwelling  longer  upon  a  most  invidious 
subject,  I  shall  leave  it  to  military  jKien,  who  have 
seen  a  service  more  active  than  the  parade,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  no  I  speak  truth. 

•ft  • 

How  far  this  dangerous  spirit  has  been  encou- 
raged by  government,  and  to  what  pernicious  pur- 
poses it  may  be  applied  hereafter,  well  deserves  our 
most  serious  consideration.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
when  this  aSair  happened,  an  affectation  of  alarm 
ran  through  the  ministry.  Something  must  be  done 
to  save  appearances.  The  case  was  too  flagrant  to 
be  passed  by  absolutely  without  notice.  But  how 
luive  they  acted?  Instead  of  ordering  the  officers 
concerned,  (and  who,  strictly  speaking,  are  alone 
guilty)  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and  brought  to  trial, 
they  would  have  it  understood,  that  they  did  their 
duty  completely,  in  confining  a  serjeant  and  four 
private  soldiers,  until  they  should  be  demanded  by 
the  civil  power ;  so  that,  while  the  ofiicers  who  or- 


Did  their  duty  comfiletely^  in  confining  a  Berjeant  and  four 
firivate  soldiers y  life*  This  was,  indeed,  to  trifle  with  their  duty, 
and  ^ith  the  opinion  of  the  people.  The  ministers  who  ccnild 
act  thus,  well  deserved  the  sharpest  censure  of  Junius.  There 
was  ja  violation  both  of  the  peace,  and  of  military  discipline,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  rescue.  The  officers  were  more  guilty  than  the  soldiers. 
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^ered  or  permitted  the  thing  to  be  done,  escape 
without  censure,  the  poor  men  who  obeyed  those 
orders,  who  in  a  military  view  are  no  way  respon- 
sible for  what  they  did^  and  who  for  that  reason 
have  been  discharged  by  the  civil  magistrates,  are 
the  only  objects  whom  the  ministry  have  thought 
proper  to  expose  to  punishment.  They  did  not  ven- 
ture to  bring  even  these  men  to  a  court-martial, 
because  they  knew  their  evidence  would  be  fatal 
to  some  persons  whom  they  were  determined  to 
protect.  Otherwise,  I  doubt  not,  the  lives  of  these 
unhappy,  friendless  soldiers,  would  long  since  have 
been  sacrificed  without  scruple^  to  the  security  of 
their  guilty  officers. 

1  have  been  accused  of  endeavouring  to  inflame' 
the  passions  of  the  people.... Let  me  now  appeal  to 
their  understanding.  If  there  be  any  tool  of  admi- 
nistration daring  enough  to  deny  these  facts,  or 
shameless  enough  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  mi- 
nistry, let  him  come  forward.  I  care  not  under 
what  title  he  appears.  He  shall  find  me  ready  to 
maintain  the  truth  of  my  narrative,  and  the  justice 
of  my  observations  upon  it^  at  the  hazard  of  my 
utmost  credit  with  the  public. 

Under  the  most  arbitrary  governments^  the  com- 
mon administration  of  justice  is  suffered  to  take  its 
course.  The  subject,  though  robbed  of  his  share 
in  the  legislature,  is  still  protected  by  the  laws.  The 
political  freedom  of  the  English  constitution  was 
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once  the  pride  and  honour  of  an  Englishman.    The 
civil  equality  of  the  laws  preserved  the  property, 
and  defended  the  safety  of  the  subject.    Are  these 
glorious  privileges  the  birth-right  of  the  people,  or 
are  we  only  tenants  at  the  will  of  the  ministry  ?.... 
But  that  I  know  there  is  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the 
hearts  of  my  countrymen ;  that  they  value  life,  not 
by  its  conveniences,  but  by  the  independance  and 
dignity  of  their  condition ;  I  should,  at  this  moment  ^ 
appeal  only  to  their  discretion.     I  should  persuade 
them  to  banish  from  their  minds  all  memory  of  what 
we  were ;  I  should  tell  them  this  is  not  a  time  to 
remember  that  we  were  Englishmen  ;  and  give  it  as 
my  last  advice,  to  make  some  early  agreement  with 
the  minister,  that  since  it  has  pleased  him  to  rob  us 
of  those  political  rights  which  once  distinguished 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  where  honour  was  hap- 
piness, he  would  leave  us  at  least  the  humble,  obe- 
dient security  of  citizens,  and  graciously  conde- 
scend to  protect  us  in  our  submission. 

JUNIUS. 


But  that  I  know  there  is  a  sfiirit  of  resistance^  ^c]  This  is 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  truly  eloquent  passages  in  the  whole 
of  these  Letters.  It  involves  argument  with  lofty  and  vehement 
sentiment.  It  cannot  be  read  without  emotion.  To  hear  it  spoken 
with  due  majesty  and  foree  of  elocution,  were  enou^  to  rouse  a 
nation  to  arms. 
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LETTER   XXXI. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER* 


THE  advocates  Jbr  administration  learned  to  imitate  the  accusatory 
oTtd  the  defensrve  artifices  q/"  Junius.  Uiey  exclaimed  against 
the  Qutrage<ms  malignity  of  his  imputing  to  ministry^  as  a  fiublic 
crimej  a  private  transaction  which  they  could  not  foresee  norpre^ 
vent*  They  appealed  to  the  humanity  o/thepubHc^  whether  it  were 
net  barbarous  to  endeavour  to  add  to  the  pecuniary  distresses  of 
General  Gansely  both  the  displeasure  of  government  and  the  in^ 
dignation  of  the  public  ?  They  askedy  what  joy  could  it  give  to  the 
fritruis  of  liberty ,  if  Captain  Doddand  Captain  Garth  should  be 
reduced  to  want  andorvertuhelmed  with  ignominy ,  by  being  deprived 
^  their  commissions  and  dismissed  from  the  army  ?  They  strove 
to  inflame  the  resentment  of  all  the  officers  of  the  guards^  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  bitter  abuse  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  Junius 
against  those  troops.  They  declared^  that  it  was  left  to  the  civil 
power  to  vindicate  its  own  authority  by  legal  process  against  both 
the  officers  and  the  soldiers  by  whom  the  rescue  had  been  effected. 
Thty  loudly  proclaimed  it  to  be  unworthy  of  the  generous  sfurit 
of  British  justiccy  to  punish  any  person  tvnce.....by  both  civil  and 
military  authority  ....for  the  same  offence.  They  exclaimed^  that 
the  government  must  surely  be  excellent^  under  which  no  more 
serious  subject  of  complaint  could  be  foundy  than  the  accidental 
rescue  (^  a  prisoner  from  the  sheriffs  officers  by  a  few  disorderly 
soldiers*  Mr  were  these  pretences  without  effect.  Many  were 
disposed  to  pity  the  sufferers:  and  many  to  excuse  the  lenity  with 
which  their  crime  was  treated  by  government. 

Jusius  found  it  J  therefore^  necessary  to  support  and  enforccy  by 
another  Letter y  that  which  he  had  before  advanced  on  this  subject. 
7b  accomplish  this  the  more  effectuaUyy  he  t/iought  proper  to 
write  in  the  character  of  Philo  Junius.  He  begins  with  vin- 
dicating Junius  with  modesty  and  art  from  the  charge  of  moKg- 
mtyy  and  with  solemnly  affirming  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  lie 
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had  stated.  Having  thus  far  wideniahly  succeeded;  he  Jinds  it 
easy  to  exfiose  the  unaeasonabieness  of  that  claim  of  com/iaanony 
zohich  had  been  set  up,  in  favour  of  General  Gansel  and  his  riO' 
tout  deliverers.  The  charge  of  wanton  malice  against  the  minis' 
tersy  he  easily  answers,  by  shewing y  that  he  had  blamed  thcm^  not 
for  failing  to  fir  event ,  but  for  not  fiunishingy  the  military  irregu- 
larities of  which  he  comfilained.  Even  the  fircdse  of  the  guards  is 
ttcmed  against  themaelvesy  by  the  observation^  that  tlie  more  ex- 
eelient  the  military  character  of  the  guards^  so  much  the  more  were 
they  dishonoured  by  that  disorderly  condtict  of  their  officers  and 
soldiers,  which  they  shelved,  in  this  instance,  a  forwardness  to  jus- 
tify. He,  then,  again  warns  the  fiublic  against  suffering  their 
compassion  for  Gansel,  to  betray  them  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  com- 
mon liberties;  and  concludes  with  insinuating  the  necessity  of  a 
parliamentary  enquiry,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and  pro- 
cure effectuai  redress  of  the  grievance. 
jTTus  Letter  is  written  with  plainness,  but  with  admirable  propriety 
of  style. 


^  14.  November ,  1769. 

SIR, 

THE  variety  of  remarks  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  last  Letter  of  Junius,  and  my  own 
opinion  of  the  writer,  who,  whatever  may  be  his 
faults,  is  certainly  not  a  weak  man,  have  induced 
me  to  examine,  with  some  attention,  the  subject 
of  that  Letter.  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that, 
while  he  had  plenty  of  important  materials,  he 
would  have  taken  up  a  light  or  trifling  occasion  to 


He  would  have  taken  up  a  light  or  trifling  occasion,  &c.]  Here 
is  an  incorrectness  of  phrase.  We  cannot,  in  English,  say,  with 
propriety,  take  up  an  occasion*  We  seize,  avail  ourselves  of,  do 
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tttack  the  ministry ;  much  less  could  I  conceive, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  ruin  the  officers  con- 
cerned in  the  rescue  of  General  Gansel,  or  to  in- 
jure the  general  himself.  These  are  little  objects, 
and  can  no  way  contribute  to  the  great  purposes 
he  seems  to  have  in  view  by  addressing  himself  to 
the  public. •..Without  considering  the  ornamental 
style  he  has  adopted^ «I  determined  to  look  farther 
into  the  matter,  before  I  decided  upon  the  merits 
of  his  Letter.  The  first  step  I  took,  was  to  enquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  facts ;  for,  if  these  were  either 
false  or  misrepresented,  the  most  artful  exertion  of 
his  understanding,  in  reasoning  upon  them,  would 

only  be  a  disgrace  to  him Now,  Sir,  I  have  found 

every  circumstance  stated  by  Junius  to  be  literally 
true.  General  Gansel  persuaded  the  bailiffs  to 
conduct  him  to  the  parade^  and  certainly  solicited 
a  corporal  and  other  soldiers,  to  assist  him  in  mak- 
ing his  escape.  Captain  Dodd  did  certainly  apply 
to  Captain  Garth  for  the  assistance  of  his  guard.. «• 
Captain  Garth  declined  appearing  himself,  but  stood 
aloof,    while  the  other  took  upon  him  to  order 

not  let  alip^  an  occasion.  But,  propriety  of  speech  allows  u«  not  to 
taf,  that  we  take  it  ufiJ]  An  occasion  is  supposed  to  be  as  it  were, 
a  golden  portion  of  someUiing  which  is  passing  before  us.  We  may 
9eizc  it,  to  make  it  the  ground  work  for  some  part  of  the  struc- 
ture of  oor  fortunes.  We  do  not  take  it  uft^  to  crown  our  heads 
with  it. 

Thcfir^t  %tefi  I  took^  wa«,  ksfcJ]  Hvw  skilful  1  To  pretend  that 
he  had  doubted  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and  had,  only  after  painful 
enquiry,  been  convinced  of  their  certainty  I  Double  force  is  thu^ 
added  to  tlie  previous  testiinony  of  Jukius. 
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out  the  King's  guard,  and  by  main  force  rescued 
the  General.  It  is  also  strictly  true,  that  the  Gene- 
ral was  escorted  by  a  file  of  musqueteers  to  a  place 
of  security.... These  are  facts,  Mr.  Woodfall,  which 
I  promise  you  no  gentleman  in  the  guards  will 
deny.  If  all  or  any  of  them  are  &lse,  why  are 
they  not  contradicted  by  the  parties  themselves  ? 
However  securp  against  military  censure,  they  have 
yet  a  character  to  lose  ;  and  surely,  if  they  are  in- 
nocent, it  is  not  beneath  them  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  opinion  of  the  public. 

The  force  ofJuNius's  Observations  upon  these 
facts,  cannot  be  better  marked  than  by  stating  and 
refuting  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to 
them.  One  writer  says,  **  Admitting  the  officers 
**  have  offended,  they  are  punishable  at  common 
*^  law;  and  will  you  have  a  British  subject  punish- 
**  ed  twice  for  the  same  ofience?'\...I  answer,  that 
they  have  committed  two  offences,  both  very  enor- 
mous, and  violated  two  laws.  The  rescue  is  one 
offence,  the  flagrant  breach  of  discipline  another; 
and,  hitherto,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have 
been  punished,  or  even  censured,  for  either.  Ano- 
ther gentleman  lays  much  stress  upon  the  calamity 
of  the  case ;  and,  instead  of  disproving  facts,  appeals 


However  secure  against  military  censure^  £5*f  •]  This  is  a  re- 
flecthm  of  bitter  irony  against  the  discipline  of  the  guards. 

Lays  much  stress^  tjfcJ]  On  most  occasions,  there  would  be 
vulgarity  in  the  use  of  this  phrase.  Here,  however,  it  seems  to 
be  forcibly  expressive,  and  not  too  mean. 
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at  once  to  the  compassion  of  the  public.  This 
idea,  as  well  as  the  insinuation  that  depriving  the 
parties  of  their  commissions  would  be  an  injury  to 
their  creditors j  can  only  refer  to  General  Gansel. 
The  other  officers  are  in  no  distress ;  therefore,  have 
no  claim  to  compassion :  nor  does  it  appear,  that 
their  creditors,  if  they  have  any,  are  more  likely 
to  be  satisfied  by  their  continuing  in  the  guards. 
But  this  sort  of  plea  will  not  hold  in  any  shape. 
Compassion  to  an  offender,  who  has  grossly  violated 
the  laws,  is  in  eflfect  a  cruelty  to  the  peaceable  sub- 
ject who  has  observed  them;  and,  even  admitting 
the  force  of  any  alleviating  circumstances,  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  in  this  instance  the  royal 
compassion  has  interposed  too  soon.  The  legsd 
and  proper  mercy  of  a  King  of  England  may  re- 
mit the  punishment^  but  ought  not  to  stop  the 
trial. 

Besides  these  particular  objections,  there  has 
been  a  cry  raised  against  Junius,  for  his  malice 
and  injustice,  in  attacking  the  ministry  upon  an 
event  which  they  could  neither  hinder  nor  foresee. 
Thisy  I  must  affirm,  b  a  false  representation  of  his 
argument.  He  lays  no  stress  upon  the  event  itself, 
as  a  ground  of  accusation  against  the  ministry,  but 
dwells  entirely  upon  their  subsequent  conduct.  He 
does  not  say  that  they  are  answerable  for  the  of- 
fence; but,  for  the  scandalous  neglect  of  their 
duty,  in  suffering  an  offence,  so  flagrant,  to  pass  by 
without  notice  or  enquiry.    Supposing  them  ever 

VOL.    II.  D 
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so  regardless  of  what  they  owe  to  the  public,  and 
as  indifferent  about  the  opinion  as  they  are  about 
the  interests  of  their  country,  what  answer,  as  offi- 
cers of  the  crown,  will  they  give  to  Junius,  when 
he  asks  them,  Are  they  anaare  of  the  outrage  offered 
to  their  Sowreigriy  when  his  own  proper  guard  is 
ordered  out  to  stop,  by  main  foree^  the  execution  of 

bis  laws? And  when  we  see  a  ministry  giving 

such  a  strange,  unaccountable  protection,  to  the 
officers  of  the  guards,  is  it  un&u*  to  suspect,  that , 
they  have  some  secret  and  unwarrantable  motives 
for  their  conduct?  If  they  feel  themselves  injured 
by  such  a  suspicion,  why  do  they  not  immediately 
clear  themselves  from  it  by  doing  their  duty?  For 
the  honour  of  the  guards,  I  cannot  help  expressing 
another  suspicion,  that  if  the  commanding  officer 
had  not  received  a  secret  injuncticm  to  the  con- 
trary, he  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  busi- 
ness, have  applied  for  a  court-martial  to  try  the  two  . 
subalterns;  the  one  for  quitting  his  guard.. ..the 
other  for  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
guard,  and  employing  it  in  the  manner  he  did.  I 
do  not  mean  to  enter  into,  or  defend,  the  severity 
with  which  Junius  treats  the  guards.  On  the 
contrary,  I  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they 
deserve  a  very  different  character.  If  this  be  true, 
in  what  light  will  they  consider  the  conduct  of 


Strange^  unaccountable  firotectionj  (^r.]  This  is  an  unjustifia- 
ble vulgarity  of  phraseology,  borrowed  from  the  license  of  com- 
mon conversation. 
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the  two  subdtems,  but  as  a  general  reproach  and 
disgrace  to  the  whole  corps?  And  will  they  npt 
wish  to  see  them  censured  in  a  military  way,  if  it 
ivere  only  for  the  credit  and  disciplii^  of  the  re- 
giment. 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  the  ministry  seem  to  me 
to  have  taken  a  very  improper  advantage  of  the 
good-nature  of  the  public ;  whose  humanity,  they 
found,  considered  nothing  in  this  affair  but  the 
distress  of  General  Gansel.  They  would  persuade 
us,  that  it  was  only  a  common  rescue  by  a  few 
disorderly  soldiers,  and  not  the  formal,  deliberate 
act,  of  the  King's  guard  headed  by  an  ^cer;  and 
the  public  has  fallen  into  the  deceptioim  I  think, 
therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  Junius  for  the  care 
he  has  taken  to  enquire  into  the  facts,  and  for  the 
just  commentary  with  which  he  has  given  them  to 
the  world.... For  my  own  part,  I  am  as  unwilling 
as  any  man  to  load  the  unfortunate;  but,  really, 
Sir,  the  precedent  with  respect  to  the  guards,  is  of 
a  most  important  nature,  and  alarming  enough 
(considering  the  consequences  with  which  it  may 
be  attended)  to  deserve  a  parliamentary  enquiry : 
when  the  guards  are  daring  enough,  not  only  to 


The  formal^  deliberate  act^  of  the  King*  s  guards  €5'c.]  This  is 
an  exaggeration.  The  rescue  of  Gansel  was  certainly  as  far  from 
being  a  deliberate  act,  as  from  being  merely  the  riotous  interpo- 
sition of  a  few  disorderly  soldiers. 

When  the  gvards  are  daring  enough^  t^^c]  This  concluding 
sentence  is  in  the  best  manner  of  Junius;  involving  forcible 
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violate  their  own  discipline,  but  publicly,  and 
with  the  most  atrocious  violence,  to  stop  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  and  when  such  extraordinary 
offences  pass  with  impunity,  believe  me.  Sir,  the 
precedent  strikes  deep. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 


argument  with  vehement  sentiment,  addressed  in  a  manner  the 
roost  skilful,  to  accomplish  his  purpose  with  his  reader,  and 
breathing  that  rising  animation,  which  is  requisite  at  the  close  of 
a  discourse,  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  in 
favour  of  what  you  may  have  advanced. 
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LETTER  XXXIL 
TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 


JU^riUS  had  not  disdained  to  reply  to  one  Letter  with  the  signa- 
ture of  Modestus,  that  nvas  addressed  to  him  in  the  Gazetteer. 
He  was  aUied  to  reply  to  another  Letter  with  the  same  signa^ 
tttre^  which  insinuated^  that  ministry  had  not  neglected  their  duty 
in  regard  to  the  rescuers  of  General  G onset ;  but  that  Junius 
and  his  friends  were  too  impatient^  and  complained  of  evil-inten- 
turned  negligence  in  government^  before  it  could  have  time  to  ex- 
ecute that  justice^  which  was  so  clamorously  demanded*  It  had 
also  warmly  reprobated  the  malevolence  ^  Junius,  and  had  re- 
presented his  eager  interposition  in  this  and  other  similar  casesj 
as  the  effect  rather  of  innate  mischievousness  of  disposition^  than 
of  pure  and  genuine  public  spirit. 

Junius,  in  this  Letter^  makes  a  brief  reply ;  expresses  himself  ready 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  due  punishment  of  the  guilty  officers  ;  me- 
naces farther  revenge  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton^  if  the  offenders 
shotdd  be  suffered  to  escape  ;  asserts,  in  a  high  tone,  the  public 
importance  of  the  affair  in  question  ;  and  declares  his  resolution, 
not  to  be  frightened  by  any  unjust  imputations  from  his  ground. 

Gwemment  would  not  persist  in  a  contention  with  public  opinion, 
respecting  so  small  a  matter.  Zmvv^s  finally  prevailed. 


15.  November,  1769. 

SIR, 

I  ADMIT  the  claim  of  a  gentleman,  who 
publishes  in  the  Gazetteer  under  the  name  of  Mo- 
destus.     He  has  some  right  to  expect  an  answer 
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from  me ;  though,  I  think,  not  so  much  from  the 
merit  or  importance  of  his  objections,  as  from  my 
own  voluntary  engagement.  I  had  a  reason  for  not 
taking  notice  of  him  sooner ;  which,  as  he  is  a  can- 
did person,  I  believe  he  will  think  sufficient.  In 
my  first  Letter,  I  took  for  granted,  from  the  time 
which  had  elapsed,  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
censure  nor  even  to  try,  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  rescue  of  General  Gansel ;  but  Modestus  having 
since  either  affirmed,  or  strongly  insinuated  that  the 
offenders  might  still  be  brought  to  a  legal  trial,  any 
attempt  to  prejudge  the  cause,  or  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  ajury ,  or  a  court-martial,  would  be  highly 
improper, 

A  man  more  hostile  to  the  ministry  than  I  am, 
would  not  so  often  remind  them  of  their  duty.  If 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  will  not  perform  the  duty  of 
his  station,  why  is  he  minister  ?....I  will  not  descend 
to  a  scurrilous  altercation  with  any  man :  but  this 
is  a  subject  too  important  to  be  passed  over  with 
silent  indifference.  If  the  gentlemen,  whose  con- 
duct is  in  question,  are  not  brought  to  a  trial,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  shall  hear  from  me  again. 

The  motives  on  which  I  am  supposed  to  have 
taken  up  this  cause,  are  of  little  importance,  com- 


If  the  ^crulemen^  CJ'c.]  It  is  evident,  that  the  growing  favour 
i)f  the  public  seduced  the  author  of  these  Letters  to  conceive  an 
overweening  opinion  of  his  own  consequence.  It  were  to  be  wish- 
ed, that  he  had  spared  these  and  some  other  braggard  threats. 
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pared  with  the  &cts  themselves,  and  the  observa- 
tions I  have  made  up<Mi  them.  Without  a  vain  pro- 
fession of  integrity,  which  in  these  times  might 
justly  be  suspected,  I  shall  shew  myself  in  effect  a 
firiend  to  the  interests  of  my  countrymen  ;  and  leave 
it  to  them  to  determine,  whether  I  am  moved  by  a 
person^  malevolence  to  three  private  gentlemen,  or 
merely  by  a  hope  of  perplexing  the  ministry,  or 
whether  I  am  animated  by  a  just  and  honourable 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  satisfaction  to  the  laws  of 
this  country,  equal,  if  possible,  to  the  violation  they 
have  suffered. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  XXXIIL 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 


The  firesent  tidnwmtration  %vaa  not  to  be  dUsohed^  v>hUe  the  Duke 
(^  Gfufion  stood  unmoved  at  tlie  head  of  the  Treaeury.  Junius, 
therefore^  still  returns  to  the  charge  against  that  minister  person^ 
ally*  He  seized^  in  the  present  instance^  a  fair  occasion  for  hw- 
rassing  him*  Treachery  to  his  friendshifi^  dishonour  from  ha 
^fij  perfidious  baseness  to  his  mistress^  weak  versatility  qfpoU" 
tical  principles^  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  election^  and  theaban^ 
doning  of  the  latos  to  be  slighted  at  pleasure  by  the  excesses  of  the 
soldiery  y  were  so  many  signs  of  topics  of  disgrace  j  which  the  eh* 
quence  of  this  writer  had  already  charged,  with  great  plausibiUtyy 
against  the  Duke*  To  these,  he  in  this  Letter  adds  the  charge  of 
corruption  in  office,  committed  at  the  very  time  when  the  Duke 
was  opening  a  prosecution  against  a  man  whom  he  accused  ofhav'^ 
ing  attempted  to  corrupt  him* 

Mr*  Samuel  Vauglmn,  a  merchant  in  London,  wished  to  obtain  for 
his  familij,  the  reversion  of  the  office  o/*  Clerk  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica*  He  was  informed,  that  this  of- 
fice, t/tough  not  lawfully  to  be  sold,  might  however,  by  proper 
management,  be  purchased  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
He  therefore  made  affidavit  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  that  he 
would  pay  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,for  the  benefit  of  who* 
ever  should  procure  to  him  that  office,  for  the  lives  ofius  three 
sons,  or  of  any  otlier  three  persons  whom  he  should  choose  to 
name*  Making  tlds  affidavit,  he  first  attempted  to  procure  the 
appointment  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  for  the  prqferred  money ^ 
by  the  intermediation  of  a  Mr*  Newcome,  of  Hackney,  whom  he 
understood  to  possess  the  Duke's  confidence*  J^ewcome  refuted 
to  become  the  agent  of  such  a  negotiation*  Vaughan  then  asked 
the  office,  and  proffered  tlie  money,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Duke  /lim- 
self  The  Duke  directed  a  prosecution  to  be  commenced  against 


fae^fUin^  in  the  court  oftmg's  Benck,  on  account  of  this  attemfit 
t^um  tht  integrity  ofandnUter.  It  was  argued,  UMucceasfullyy 
in  defence  of  Vaughah,  hy  hie  couneelj  that  officei  in  the  Colonies 
vfere  legally  saleable,  esfieciaily  Patent-Offices,  such  as  that 
Tsidch  Mr.  Vaughan  had  proposed  to  purchase.  But,  the  prosecu^ 
tton  was  suddenly  discontinued  ;  and  Mr.  Vaughan  escaped.  His 
Vftts  connected  fblth  the  city-patriots ;  and  had  even  taken  an 
actroe  petrt  in  their  moH  bustBng  transactions.  On  this  accoUnt, 
he  woM,  ^course,  the  less  likely  to  obtain  a  good  bargain  at  court. 
But, /or  the  same  reason,  he  had  so  much  the  more  of  the  favour 
of  his  patriot  friends.  They  refused,  at  first,  to  believe  him  guilty  ; 
and  had  at  last,  the  bold  effrontery  to  assert,  tliat  his  guilt,  ntnth 
ait  its  tmd^able  circumstances,  was  unimpeachable  innocence. 
TMs  was  the  case  in  which  the  Duke  qf  Grafton  was  said  to  have 
affected  the  praite  of  an  offudal  purity  that  did  not  truly  belong 
to  ninu 
Another  /latent-place,  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  at  Exeter, 
was  sold  about  the  same  time  to  a  Mr.  Hine,for  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds  ;  which  was  paid  to  General 
Burgcyne,  as  a  secret  reimbursement  of  his  expences  in  a  very 
di^racefid  election-contest  at  Preston.  TTie  circumstances  of  this 
transaction  became  known  to  the  adversaries  of  the  ministry* 
They  were  loudly  proclaimed  and  reprobated  by  Junius,  parti* 
ctdarly  in  the  two  following  Letters.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was 
held  to  be  as  criminal  in  the  sale,  as  if  the  money  had  been  con- 
verted to  his  own  personal  use.  The  prosecution  of  Vaughan  was 
tuppmed  to  have  been  discontinued,  in  order  to  quiet  the  cla* 
wour  relative  to  Hine.  Vaughan  was  under  prosecution,  at  the 
time  when  the  following  Letter  was  published. 


29.  November^  1769. 

MT    LORD, 

THOUGH  my  opinion  of  your  Grace's  in- 
tegrity was  but  little  affected  by  the  coyness  with 

VOL.    !!•  B 
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which  you ,  received  Mr.  Vaughan's  proposals,  I 
confess  I  give  you  some  credit  for  your  discretion^ 
You  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  displaying^  certain 
delicacy,  of  which  you  had  been  suspected;  alid 
you  were  in  the  right  to  make  use  of  it.  By  laying 
in  a  moderate  stock  of  reputation,  you  undoubtedly 
meant  to  provide  for  the  future  necessities  of  your 
character,  that  with  an  honourable  resistance  upon 
record,  you  might  safely  indulge  your  genius,  and 
yield  to  a  favourite  inclination  with  security.  But 
you  have  discovered  your  purposes  too  soon ;  and, 
instead  of  the  modest  reserve  of  virtue,  have  shewn 
us  the  termagant  chastity  of  a  prude,  who  gratifies 
her  passions  with  distinction,  and  prosecutes  one 
lover  for  a  rape,  while  she  solicits  the  lewd  embraces 
of  another. 

Your  cheek  turns  pale ;  for  a  guilty  conscience 

tells  you,  you  are  undone Come  forward,  thou 

virtuous  minister,  and  tell  the  world  by  what  in- 
terest Mr.  Hine  has  been  recommended  to  so  ex- 
traordinary a  mark  of  his  Majesty's  favour;  what 
was  the  price  of  the  patent  he  has  bought,  and  to 


Have  shettm  us  the  termagant  chastity  of  a  firude^  &c.]  A 
comparison  more  entertainingly  illustrative  of  the  imputation 
which  Junius  meant  to  alledge,  could  not  easily  have  been  found. 
But,  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking,  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
was  a  minister  above  corruption.  The  fact  in  regard  to  Hine  and 
Burgoync,  ought  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  his  ac- 
quiescence in  favour  of  another,  in  what  he  would  have  for  him- 
self indignantly  despised. 
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irhat  honourable  purpose  the  purchase  money  has 
been  applied?  Nothing  less  than  many  thousands 
could  pay  Colonel  Burgoyne's  expences  at  Preston, 
Do  you  dare  to  prosecute  such  a  creature  as 
Vaughan,  while  you  are  basely  setting  up  the 
Royal  Patronage  to  auction?  Do  you  dare  to  com- 
plain of  an  attack  upon  your  own  honour,  while 
you  are  selling  the  favours  of  the  crown,  to  raise  a 
ftmd  for  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people?  And, 
do  you  think  it  possible  such  enormities  should  es- 
cape without  impeachment?  It  is,  indeed,  highly 
your  interest  to  maintain  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons. Having  sold  the  nation  to  y<»i  in  gross,  they 
will  undoubtedly  protect  you  in  the  detail;  for, 
while  they  patronize  your  crimes,  they  feel  for  their 

own. 

JUNIUS. 


Do  you  dare  to  prosecute  such  a  creature  as  Vaughan^  &c.] 
The  eloquence  of  this  closing  paragraph  is  awfcilly  energetic. 
Perhaps  the  whole  is  not  exceeded  by  any  one  of  those  before  it. 
Even  its  brevity  is  well  adapted  to  render  its  impression  more 
forcible.  A  rhetorician,  who  should  strive  to  imitate  this  elo-  • 
quence,  would  probably  labour  in  vain.  It  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  matter  and  the  manner ;  it  is  the  suitableness  of  the 
address  to  the  purpose  intended ;  it  is  because  the  exterior  forms 
arc  filled  with  the  whole  soul  of  eloquence  ;  that  we  so  irresisti- 
Uy  feel,  in  perusing  this  Letter,  the  Orator's  power.  Junius's 
invective  wears,  someUmes,  an  air  of  rude  ferocity  i  but  not  im 
this  instance. 
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LETTER  XXXiy, 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUJLE  OF  GRAFTON. 

IK  this  Letter^  Junius  refieats  the  charge  he  had  brought  agairttd 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  t/iat  which  ut  iinmediately  fireceding;  rt- 
lates  the  fiarticulara  of  the  fact  more  in  detail ;  urges  a  multitude 
of  aggravating  circumstances  ;  and  boldly  calls  ufion  the  Duk^ 
for  exfilanation  or  denial*  The  character  of  General  Burgoyne^ 
falls  incidentally  in  his  noay ;  and  he  neglects  not  such  a  fair  occa^ 
sion  to  treat  it  with  malignant  asfierity. 


12.  IXecemberj  1769. 

MY  LOBP, 

J  yiND,  with  some  surprize,  that  you  are  not 
supported  as  you  deserve.  Your  most  determined 
advocates  have  scruples  about  them,  which  you  are 
unacquainted  with  ^  and,  though  there  be  nothing 
too  hazardous  for  your  grace  to  engage  in,  there 
are  some  things  too  infamous  for  the  vilest  prosti,- 
tute  of  a  news-paper  to  defend*.  In  what  other 
manner  shall  we  account  for  the  profound,  submis- 
*  sive  silence,  which  you  and  your  friends  have  ob- 

*  From  the  publication  of  the  preceding  to  this  date,  not  one 
word  was  said  in  defence  of  the  infamous  Duke  of  Grafton.  But 
vice  and  impudence  soon  recovered  themselves,  and  the  sale  of 
the  royal  favour  was  openly  avowed  and  defended.  We  acknow- 
ledge the  piety  of  St.  James's ;  but  what  is  become  oihis  morality  ? 

The  firofound^  submissive  silence^  45*^]  An  answer  which  should 
match  the  eloquence,  or  confound  the  boldness  of  Junius,  was 
not  to  be  made.  A  silence  was,  therefore,  not  unwisely  preferred* 
which  might  be  interpreted  to  be  that  of  virtuous  contempt,  just 
as  well  as  that  of  conscious  guilt. 
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scnred  upon  a  charg(&y  which  called  immediately  for 
the  Qlearest  refutation,  md  would  have  justified  the 
severest  measures  of  resentment  ?  I  did  not  attempt 
to  blast  your  character  by  an  indirect  ambiguous 
insinuation;  but  candidly  stated  to  you  a  plain  fact, 
v^ch  struck  directly  at  the  integrity  of  a  privy 
counsellor,  of  a  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
and  of  a  leading  minister,  who  is  supposed  to  en- 
joy the  first  ^are  in  his  Majesty's  confidence  *.  In 
every  one  of  mese  capacities,  I  employed  the  most 
moderate  terms  lo  charge  you  with  treachery  to 
your  Sovereign,  and  breach  of  trust  in  your  office. 
I  accused  jrou  of  having  sold  a  patent  place  in  the 
collection  of  the  customs  at  Exeter,  to  one  Mr, 
Hine;  who,  unable  or  unwilling  to  deposit  the 
whole  purchase-money  himself,  raised  part  of  it  by 
contribution,  and  has  now  a  certain  Doctor  Brooke 
quartered  upon  the  salary  for  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year No  sale  by  the  candle  was  ever  conduct- 
ed with  greater  formality I  affirm,  that  the  price 

at  which  the  place  was  knocked  down(and  which,  I 
have  good  reason  to  think,  was  not  less  than  three 
tliiousancl  five  hundred  pounds)  was,  with  your  con- 
nivaBce  s^  Qo^sent,  paid  to  Colonel  Burgoyne,  to 
reward  him,  I  presume,  for  the  decency  of  his  de- 
portment  at  Preston ;  or  to  reimburse  him,  perhaps, 
for  the  fine  of  one  thou^saivl  pounds,  which  for  that 
very  deportment  the  court  of  King's  Bench  thought 
proper  to  set  upon  him It  is  not  often  that  the 

%  An4.l^y  ^^  WBM  m^aju  pteaervcs  it  to  thia  hour. 
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chief  justice  and  the  prime  minister  are  so  strangely 
at  variance  in  their  opinions  of  men  and  things. 

I  thank  God,  there  is  not  in  human  nature  a 
degree  of  impudence  daring  enough  to  deny  the 
charge  I  have  fixed  upon  you.  Your  courteous 
secretary*,  your  confidential  architectt,  are  silent 
as  the  grave.  Even  Mr.  Rigby's  countenance  fails 
him.     He  violates  his  second  nature,  and  blushes 

whenever  he  speaks  of  you Perhaps  the  noble 

colonel  himself  will  relieve  you.     No  man  is  more 


/  thank  God,  there  is  not  in  human  nature,  ISfcJ]  It  must  b« 
owned  that  it  was  not  easy  to  make  contemptuous  silence  appear 
the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  dealing,  with  one  who  had  acquired 
such  a  sovereignty  as  Junius  over  public  opinion.  But  the  outra- 
geous violence  of  this  Letter  ought  surely  to  have  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  the  patriots,  in  favour  of  a  government  whose  powers 
were  thus  insulted.  What  must  have  been  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
when  Juries  would  not  find  such  a  publication  as  this  to  be  alibcH 

♦  Tommy  Bradshaw. 

t  Mr.  Taylor.  He  and  George  Ross,  (the  Scotch  agent  and  wor- 
thy confidante  of  Lord  Mansfietd)  managed  the  business. 

Perhafis  the  noble  colonel  himself  will  relieve  yott.]  General 
Burgoyne,  tliough  not  free  from  the  follies,  not  to  speak  of  the 
vices,  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fashion,  nor  pure  from  the  usual  cor- 
ruptions of  political  life,  was  in  different  respects  a  man  of  high 
and  honourable  eminence.  Of  respectable  descent,  he  entered,  at 
an  early  age,  into  the  military  service.  He  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  a  colonel,  with  great  reputation,  when  he  was*.  ..in  the  war  of 
1756,  after  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  added  against 
Britain  to  that  of  the  French....placed,  in  the  command  of  a  part 
of  Oie  British  forces  in  Portugal,  in  a  situation  in  which  he  had 
opportunity  to  distinguish  himself.  He  did  dbtinguish  himself  by 
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tender  of  his  reputation.  He  is  not  only  nice,  but 
perfectly  sore,  in  every  thing  that  touches  his 
honour.  Kany  man,  for  example,  were  to  accuse 
him  of  taking  his  stand  at  a  gaming-table,  and 


a  better  display  of  true  military  talents,  than  was  exhibited  by 
any  other  British  officer  that  had,  in  that  war,  a  separate  com- 
mand in  Europe.  Discipline,  general  plans,  care  for  the  health, 
noiirislunent,  and  spirits  of  his  troops,  the  most  admirable  dexte- 
rity of  stratagem,  incomparable  alertness  and  activity,  with  the 
jnost  generous  valour,  and  a  vigilance  that  defied  surprise,  were 
eminently  displayed  by  him  in  the  defence  of  the  Portuguese  ter- 
ritories. After  the  peace,  his  services  were  rewarded  as  Junius 
relates.  He  returned  to  live  at  home  with  that  splendour  of  cha- 
racter which  had  beei)  justly  earned  by  his  services ;  and  which, 
when  added  to  taste,  wit,  intelligence,  and  masterly  proficiency 
in  all  the  wonted  &shionable  accomplishments,  could  not  but 
make  him  a  leader  in  the  amusements  of  the  great  and  the  gay* 
fie  was  an  adept  in  gaming ;  and  I  shall  not  venture,  hastily,  to 
deny  that  which  Junius  tells,  concerning  the  use  he  made  of  his 
akin  to  play  the  fashionable  games.  He  possessed  parliamentary 
talents ;  and  it  was  even  requisite  to  his  advancement  in  the  army, 
that  he  should  have  a  seat  in  parliament.  Hence  the  struggle, 
and  the  corruption,  in  which  he  unsuccessfully  expended  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  pounds,  to  obtain  the  representation  of  the 
bor^  of  Preston,  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  1768.  He  pos- 
sessed talents  for  elegant  literature ;  and  he  successfully  distin- 
guished these*. ..in  that  happy  and  fantastic  trifle,  the  Maid  of 
the  Oaks^  which  Horace  JValfiole  has  peevishly  branded  with  the 
charge  of  egregious  dullness,.. ..and  in  the  Heiress,  one  of  the 
finest  comedies  which  have  been  represented  on  the  English 
stage*  When  the  American  war  broke  out,  General  Burgoyne 
was  appointed  to  a  command  in  it,  under  Sir  William  Howe*  His 
service  was  able,  but  finally  unfortunate.  He  surrendered  an 
army  prisoners,  upon  terms  of  capitulation  which  were  after- 
wards but  ill  observed  by  the  victors.  He  returned  home,  a  pri- 
soner, upon  his  word  of  honour  ;  was  ungraciously  received  by 
the  ministers ;  was  refused  admission  to  his  Sovereign's  pre- 
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Iiralchtn^,  ^"ith  th€  soberest  attention,  fot  2L  feir  op- 
ffonunity  of  engaging  a  drunken  yourtg  noblenucM 
at  |>iquet,  he  would  undoubtedly  consider  it  as  att 
infemous  aspersion  upon  l»s  character,  and  resent' 
it  like  a  man  of  honour.... Acquitting  him,  there- 
fore, of  drawing  a  regular  and  splendid  subsistence 
from  Juiy  unworthy  practices,  either  in  his  own 
house  or  elsewhere,  let  me  ask  your  Grace,  for 
what  military  merits  you  have  been  pleased  to  re- 
ward him  with  military  government  ?  He  had  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  which  one  would  imagine 
was  at  least  an  equivalent  for  any  services  he  evef 
performed.  Besides,  he  is  but  a  young  officer,  con- 
sidering his  preferment ;  and,  except  in  his  activity 
at  Preston,  not  very  conspicuous  in  his  profession.- 
But,  it  seems,  the  sale  of  a  civil  employment 
was  not  sufficient;  and  military  governments,  which 
were  intended  for  the  support  of  worn  out  veterans,, 
must  be  thrown  into  the  scale,  to  defray  the  ex- 
tensive bribery  of  a  contested  election.  Are  these 
the  steps  you  take  to  secure  to  your  Sovereign  the 
attachment  of  his  army  ?  With  what  countenance 
dare  you  appear  in  the  royal  presence,  branded 
as  you  are  with  the  infamy  of  a  notorious  breach- 


sence ;  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Opposition  ;  aided  their  ef- 
forts by  his  complaints  and  information ;  took  up  his  pen  to  vindi- 
cate his  military  character  ;  and  succeeded  in  shewing,  at  least, 
that.for  what  had  happened,  he  was  not  solely,  nor  chiefly,  to 
blame.  He  died  some  years  afterwards ;  not  indeed  dishonoured, 
but  without  that  splendour  of  fortune,  or  of  military  character, 
Which  his  earlier  services  in  Portugal  had  seemed  to  promise. 
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of  trust  ?  With  what  countenance  can  you  take 
your  seat  at  the  treasury-board  or  in  council, 
when  you  feel  that  every  circulating  whisper  is  at 
your  expence  alone,  and  stabs  you  to  the  heart? 
Have  you  a  single  friend  in  parliament  so  shame- 
less,  so  thoroughly  abandoned,  as  to  undertake 
your  defence?  You  know,  my  Lord,  that  there  is 
not  a  man  in  either  house,  whose  character,  how- 
ever flagitious,  would  not  be  ruined  by  mixing  his 
reputation  with  yours;  and  does  not  your  heart 
inform  you,  that  you  are  degraded  below  the  con- 
dition of  a  man,  when  you  are  obliged  to  hear  these 
insults  with  submission,  and  even  to  thank  me  for 
jny  moderation?  y 

We  are  told  by  the  highest  judicial  authority, 
that  Mr,  Vaughan's  offer  to  purchase  the  reversion 
of  a  patent  in  Jamaica,  (which  he  was  otherwise 
sufficiently  entitled  to)  amounted  to  a  high  mis- 
demeanour. Be  it  so:  and,  if  he  deserves  it,  let 
him  be  punished.  But  the  learned  judge  might 
have  had  a  fairer  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
powers  of  his  eloquence.  Having  delivered  him- 
self with  so  much  energy  upon  the  criminal  nature 
and  dangerous  consequences,  of  any  attempt  to  cor- 


Tou  know  J  my  Lordy  that  there  is  not  a  man^  tf  c]  It  were  hard 
to  say,  whether  genuine  eloquence,  or  virulent  abuse,  predomi- 
nate In  this  paragfaph.  It  is,  for  both,  perhaps,  incomparable  in 
the  works  of  any  other  English  writer* 

VOL.  II.  F 
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rupt  a  man  in  your  Grace's  station,  what  would  ht 
have  said  to  the  minister  himself,  to  that  very  privy 
counsellor,  to  that  first  commissioner  of  the  trea- 
sury, who  does  not  wait  for,  but  impatiently  solicits 
the  touch  of  corruption  :  who  employs  the  meanest 
of  his  creatures  in  these  honourable  services  ;  and, 
forgetting  the  genius  and  fidelity  of  his  secretary, 
descends  to  apply  to  his  house-builder  ficw  assist, 
ance? 

This  afiair,  my  Lord,  will  do  infinite  credit  to 
government,  if,  to  clear  your  character,  you  should 
think  proper  to  bring  it  into  the  House  of  Lords,  or 

into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench But,  my  Lotxl^ 

you  dare  not  do  either. 

JUNIUS. 


A  little  before  the  publication  of  this  and  the  preceding  Letter, 
the  chaste  Duke  of  Grafton  had  commenced  a  prosecution  against 
Mr.  Samuel  Vaughan,  for  endeavouring  to  corrupt  his  integrity 
by  an  offer  of  five  thousand  pounds  for  a  patent  place  in  Jamaica. 
A  rule  to  shew  cause,  why  an  information  should  not  be  exhibited 
against  Vaughan  for  certain  misdemeanours,  being  granted  by 

the 


IVhat  would  he  have  said^  ^c.  ]  It  was  delightful  to  the  author 
of  these  Letters,  thus  to  find  occasion  to  employ  Lord  Mansfield's 
authority  and  doctrine,  in  invective  against  that  very  administra- 
tion which  his  Lordship  was  anxious  to  support. 

To  bring  it  into  the  House  of  Lords  ^  tSfcJ]  WTiat  unparalleled 
insolence  1  Junius  knew  his  facts  to  be  true;  and  he  chaUengcs 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  prosecute  him,  either  for  acandalum  mag^ 
natum  or  for  a  UbeU 
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the  court  of  King's  Bencl>,  the  matter  was  solemnly  argued  on 
the  37th  of  NoTember,  1769 ;  and,  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  four  judges,  the  rule  was  made  absohite.  The  pleading  and 
speeches  were  accurately  taken  in  short-hand  and  published. 
The  whole  of  Lord  Mansfield's  speech,  and  particularly  the  fol- 

lowing  extracts  from  it,  deserve  the  reader's  attention ^'  A 

**  practice  of  the  kind  complained  of  here,  is  certainly  dishonour- 

'<  able  and  scandalous If  a  man,  standing  under  the  relation  of 

^  an  ofllcer  under  the  King,  or  of  a  person  in  whom  the  King 
^  puts  confidence,  or  of  a  minister,  takes  money  for  the  use  of 
^  that  confidence  the  King  puts  in  him,  he  basely  betrays  the 

^  KiBg«..«he  basely  betrays  his  trust If  the  King  sold  the  office, 

^'  it  would  be  acting  contrary  to  the  trust  the  constitution  hath 
**  reposed  in  him.     The  constitution  does  not  intend  the  crown 

*^  should  sell  those  offices,  to  raise  a  revenue  out  of  them Is  it 

**  possible  to  hesitate,  whether  this  would  not  be  criminal  in  tlie 
^  Duke  of  Grafton  ;••. .contrary  to  his  duty  as  a  minister  ;...«con* 
^  trary  to  his  doty  as  a  subject  ?•••••  .His  advice  should  be  free, 

^  according  to  his  judgment It  is  the  duty  of  his  office ; he 

**  has  sworn  to  it." Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  chaste  Duke 

of  Grafton  certainly  sold  a  patent  place  to  Mr.  Hine  for  three 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds;  and,  for  so  doing,  is  now  Lord 
Privy  Seal  to  the  chaste  George,  with  whose  piety  we  are  perpe- 
tually deafened.  If  the  House  of  Commons  had  done  their  duty, 
and  impeached  the  black  Duke  for  this  most  infamous  breach  of 
trust,  how  woefully  must  poor  honest  Mansfield  have  been 
puzzled !  His  embarrassment  would  have  afforded  the  most  ridi- 
cakms  scene  that  ever  was  exhibited.  To  save  the  worthy  judge 
from  this  perplexity,  and  the  no  less  worthy  Duke  from  impeach- 
nent,  the  prosecution  against  Vaughan  was  immediately  dropped, 
apoD  my  discovery  and  publication  of  thfe  Duke's  treachery.  The 
suffering  this  charge  to  pass  without  any  enquiry,  fixes  shameless 
prostitution  upon  the  face  of  the  House  of  Commons,  more 
strong^  than  even  the  Middlesex  election. .^..Y^t  the  lic^nticu^^ 
ness  of  the  press  is  complained  of! 
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LETTER   XXXV. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 


THIS  ia  th€  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Ktngjfor  the  fiubUctition  of 
^hichy  JVoodJailj  the  firinter^  tvus  /iroaecuted  by  the  Attorney 
GeneraL 

It  was  fitiblished  on  the  eve  of  an  occasion^  ufion  which  the  Whigm 
hoficd  at  laaty  to  force  themseivea  in  a  body,  into  administration^  on 
their  own  terms.  The  Grenvilles^  the  Earl  of  Chatham^  the  Mar^ 
guis  of  Rockingham^  with  their  respective  adherents^  were  novf 
united;  and  firofessed  to  believe ^  that  their  purfioses^  whether  of 
patriotism^  avanccy  or  ambition^  could  be  accomplished^  only  by 
unswerving  JideUty  to  their  present  union*  The  o/ienzng  of  the 
next  session  of  parliament  was  near*  They  supposed  that  the 
business  of  gorvemment  could  not  be  done  in  that  session^  unless 
the  King  should  implicitly  resign  the  whole  ministerial  powers  into 
their  hands.  They  were  preparing^  by  every  meansj  to  secure^ 
beyond  the  possibility  of  disappointment ^  the  grand  object  of  their 
expectations,  JVbt  unconscious  of  the  strength  of  public  opinion^ 
they  used  every  artifice  to  make  it  raise  a  voice  continually  louder 
and  more  furious  in  their  favour.  Junius  privy  to  their  secrets^ 
though  they  might  not  be  conscious  of  his,  was  willing  to  promote^ 
in  an  exertion  bolder  and  of  greater  ^ort  tlian  any  he  had 
liitherto  made^  that  success  of  his  party,  of  which  he  was  perhaps 
to  share  the  spoils.  He,  with  this  viewy  raised  the  aim  of  his  in» 
vective  gbove  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  or  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
dared  to  try  whether  he  might  not  make  Majesty  itself  shrink  from 
his  attack. 

Jn  tfie  following  Letter,  written  with  this  purpose,  he,  after  a  pre^ 
fatory  address  to  t/ieprinter^  proceeds  to  inform  the  King,  that  he 
had  been  held  in  ignorance  of  the  true  interests  of  his  govern^ 
ment,  and  of  the  real  wishes  and  dispositions  of  his  peofUe.  He 
iontrcfsts  the  high  poptdarity  of  his  Sovereign  at  his  accession  to 


OKORGjK  I][I. 
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the  throne^  with  those  ektmorous  discontents  which  were  now 
excited  by  almost  every  exertion  of  his  authority^  He  accuses 
the  ftrivate  Jriendshifis  of  his  Scrvereign^  as  restoring  the  uncon- 
stitusional  reign  of  Favouritism ;  and  he  virulently  inveighs 
agohisl  the  Scots^  as  unworthy  of  meeting  from  their  Prince 
equal  encouragement^  even  when  they  should  afifiear  to  /urve 
equal  merits,  with  his  English  subjects*  He  comfUainsy  that  the 
Sngy  by  adofiting  the  fiassions  and  the  prejudices  of  his  faroour-^ 
itesj  while  he  lent  himself  to  their  selfish  interests,  had  been  be- 
trayed to  conclude  an  ignominious  peace,  after  a  glorious  war, 
and  to  deprive  himself  of  the  services  of  those  who,  of  all  his  sub- 
jtetSyfiosiessed  the  most  eminent  ministerial  talents*  He  imputes 
to  his  Sovereign  the  meanness  of  haviTig  prosecuted  Mr*  Wilkes 
with  a  spirit  of  personal  resentment  ;  and  affirms,  that  WUkcs 
cannot  faU  to  triumph,  in  the  end,  even  ever  the  unforgiving  anger 
of  his  Xing*  He  asserts,  that,  in  the  decision  of  the  Middlesex 
electifm,  the  principles  of  the  constitution  /lad  been  deeply  violat- 
ed ;  and  that,  if  the  King  would  not  dissolve  the  parliament,  who 
were  the  authors  of  that  decision,  he  must  unavoidably  set  him- 
self in  direct  hostility  against  the  great  body  of  his  people.  He 
warmly  affirms,  that  a  King  of  England,  ij  not  popular  among  his 
subjects,  cannot  but  be  weak  and  miserable*  He  comflahis^  tliat 
the  Irish  were  oppressed,  insulted,  and  irritated  almost  to  rebtllion. 
He  affirms  that,  notwitlistanding  their  remoteness  from  the  scene 
where  government  appeared  the  most  unjust  and  the  most  con- 
temptible, even  the  American  Colonists  had,  at  last,  Iramed  to 
look  upon  their  King  as  their  foe.  He  renews,  with  added  spite, 
his  invectives  against  the  Scots ;  and  asserts,  that  t/iey  would 
again  betray  a  Sovereign  who  should  confide  in  them,  as  a  Scot- 
tish army  liad  betrayed  Charles  the  First*  He  tells  him,  that  the 
guards  were  the  most  worthless  part  of  the  army  ;  and  tfiat  the 
rest  of  the  army  despised  their  effeminacy  and  pridc^  and  were 
7Wt  much  disposed  to  imitate  their  blind  loyalty*  After  this  orato- 
rical detail,  he  earnestly  informs  the  monarch,  tliat,  unless  lie 
would  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Whig  faction,  lie  must 
instantly  be  at  war  with  his  people,  and  without  a  single  resource 
from  which  he  might  derive  a  hope  to  prevail  over  their  liberties 
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or  tkeir  juat  revenge ;  exhorU  him  to  alight  tht  counaeU  of  hie 
wtdstera^  and  oak  the  advice  qfhU  whole  Privy  Council;  bid* 
him  dinohte  his  /tarSamenl,  address  hisfieofile  in  the  language  qf 
conscious  error  and  fienkencey  and  dismiss  from  his  heart  the  hope 
of  being  fiermiited  ever  to  have  a  private  friend. 
This  Letter  exhibits  a  courteous  loftiness  in  its  tone  <f  address  ;  and 
preserves^  even  in  the  bittemess  (f  invectivcj  somewhat  of  that 
language  ofreafiect^  which  is  alone  fit  to  be  used  in  offering  coun- 
sel to  Kings.  It  is  comprehensive  in  its  survey  <f  characters^ 
events^  political  measures^  and  party-interests^  It  maneges  the 
address  with  great  skilly  as  being  to  a  good  prince  who  laved  his 
people^  and  sincerely  desired  to  obtain^  by  good  gavemmenty  their 
iave.  It  blends  sublimity  and  vehemence^  with  smartness  and 
pathos.  Yety  in  the  whole^  I  cannot  but  judge  it  inferior  to  whaty 
itfter  the  former  Letters^  so  great  an  occasion  might  have  been 
expected  to  caU  forth  from  the  mind  ^Junius. 


19.  December,  1769* 
WHEN  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  powerful 
people  are  observed  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  wrongs  they  have  sufiered ;  when,  instead  of 
sinking  into  submission,  they  are  roused  to  re- 
sistance ;  the  time  will  soon  arrive,  at  which  every 
inferior  consideration  must  yield  to  the  security 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  to  the  general  safety  of  the 
state.    There  is  a  moment  of  difficulty  and  dan- 


Tliere  is  a  moment  of  difficulty  and  danger ,  Vf .]  Junius 
means,  that  the  combination  of  the  Pitt  and  GrenviUe  party,  with 
the  Rockingham  and  Newcastle  Whigs,  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  city  of  London  and  the  other  addressers,  in  their  former 
efforts  in  favoui*  of  Mr»  Wilkes,  had  aetuaUy  brought  a  crisis^  in 
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ger,  at  which  flattery  and  felsehood  can  no  longer 
deceive,  and  simplicity  itself  can  no  longer  be 
imsled.  Let  us  suppose  it  arrived.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  gracious,  well-intentioned  Prince,  made 
sensible  at  last  of  the  great  duty  he  owes  to  his 
people,  and  of  his  own  dii^raceful  situation :  that 
he  looks  round  him  for  assistance ;  and  adcs  for  no 
advice,  but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and  secure 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  In  these  circum- 
stances,  it  may  be  matt^  of  carious  specula- 
TioH  to  consider,  if  an  honest  man  were  permit- 
ted to  approach  a  King,  in  what  term^|he  would 
address  himself  to  his  Sovereign.  Let  it  be  ima- 
gined, no  matter  how  improbable,  that  the  first 
prejudice  against  his  character  is  removed ;  that 
the  ceremonious  difficulties  of  an  audience  are 
surmounted;  that  he  feels  himself  animated  by 
the  purest  and  most  honourable  affections  to  his 
King  and  country;  and,  that  the  great  person 
.  whom  he  addresses  has  spirit  enough  to  bid  him 
speak  freely,  and  understanding  enough  to  listen 


wKich  the  monarch  must  either  go  to  war  with  his  people,  or 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Whigs,  and  abandon  those 
principles  of  government  which  he  had  hitherto  followed. 

Matter  of  curioua  speculation^  ^c]  The  author  thus  assumes 
the  air  of  speaking,  as  if  it  were  merely  in  a  case  of  fiction.  He 
wished  that,  as  to  any  prosecution  which  should  be  meditated 
against  the  printer,  his  Letter  might  appear  to  be  written  in  a 
feigned  case,  and  addressed  to  a  fancied  King ;  but  that,  as  to 
every  other  effect,  it  might  be  understood  by  the  nation  and  the 
court,  to  be  addressed  to  the  reigning  King,  and  to  relate  to  the 
British  government. 
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to  him  with  attention.  ,  Unacquainted  with  the 
vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deliver  his 
sentiments  with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not 
without  respect. 


He  vfould  deliver  his  aentimentB^  ?5'f .]  The  introductoiy  part 
of  this  Letter  here  ends*  The  reader  will  do  well  to  look  back 
upon  it  with  attention ;  and  to  remark,  how  skilfully  the  author 
brings  into  one  point  of  view,  the  reasons  for  addressing  his  so- 
vereign in  this  remarkable  manner ;  how  artfully  he  endeavoars 
to  assume,  just  to  the  requisite  degree,  the  air  of  here  speaking 
but  as  if  it  were  in  jest ;  how  happily  he  reconciles  an  appearance 
of  delicate  respect  for  his  sovereign,  with  the  act  of  accosting  him 
in  the  language  of  reproof  and  unbidden  advice ! 
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IT  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  ori- 
ginaUy  the  cause  of  every  reproach  and  distress 
which  has  attended  your  government,  that  you 
should  never  have  been  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  truth,, until  you  heard  it  in  the  complaints 


That  you  BAauld  never  have  been  acquainted  with  the  language 
^tnuLf^Cm'}  It  was  now  tbe  general  cry  of  the  parties  which  had 
beea  exchided  from  sobstantial  power  ever  since  the  commence'- 
neat  of  tiie  present  reign..^that  their  King  had  been  educated  a 
ftraager  to  those  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  an  English  monarch ;  that  he  still  blindly  obeyed  the  wishes  of 
iais  mother,  and  of  the  Elarl  of  Bute  \  and  that  he  was  even  bow 
hindered  from  knowing  the  real  sentiments  of  his  people,  and 
supposed  himself  to  be  promoting  their  welfare  at  a  time  when 
his  ministers  were  trampling  under  foot  tjlie  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution. 

They  pretended  that,  to  be  a  truly  good  and  able  prince,  he 
OD^jht  to  have  been  educated  in  a  partial  predilection  for  those 
Whigs  of  whom  their  faction  was  at  present  composed ;  in  a  dis- 
like for  the  Tories ;  in  an  abhorrence  of  the  Scots ;  in  an  utter 
faicapadty  to  entertain  any  opinion  concerning  the  aflfairs  of  go- 
yemment  which  was  not  dictated  by  the  person  whom  the  Whigs 
should  give  him  for  his  minister.  They  did  not  wish  him  to  judge 
and  decide  for  himself,  but  to  allow  them  alone  to  judge  and  de- 
cide for  him. 

Bot  tiw  progress  of  his  majesty's  rdgn  has  suffidendy  vindicat- 
ed both  the  wisdom  of  those  principles  of  conduct  towards  the 
political  parties  among  his  subjects  which  he  early  adopted ;  and 
the  strength  of  his  own  talents,  which  Junius  and  others  con- 
.  Icmptnously  alledged  that  his  education  had  marred. 

Doddingtoo's  Diary  presents  several  not  uninteresting  anec- 
dotes concerning  the  court  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales ;  and, 
afterwards,  of  the  court  of  tKe  Princess  Dowager,  from  the  timo 
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of  your  people.  It  is  not,  however,  too  late  to 
correct  the  error  of  your  education.  We  are  still 
inclined  to  make  an  indulgent  allowance  for  the 
pernicious  lessons  you  received  in  your  youth,  and 


of  her  husband'«  death,  to  that  of  the  death  of  George  the  Second. 
In  these,  the  Princess  appears  in  a  very  favourable  light ;  usnrp- 
ing  no  authority  over  her  husband's  political  affairs,  during  his 
life ;  after  his  death,  shewing  encouragement  to  his  servants  and 
friends,  without  maintaining  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  his  father's  government.  She  had  to  act  a  very  delicate 
and  difficult  part.  The  Pelhams  were  jealous  of  what  passed  at 
Leicester-House ;  the  Princess  Amelia  regarded  the  Princess  of 
Wales  with  strong  suspicion  and  dislike ;  the  Dake.of  Cumber- 
land also  had  his  party,  who  were  sufficiently  willing  to  hold  him 
at  variance  with  his  sister-in-law.  Yet,  the  Princess  gave  as 
little  offence  as  possible  to  every  one';  and,  even  where  she  saw 
malignity,  was  not  provoked  to  angry  indiscretion.  Doddington, 
an  old  man  of  fair  character  and  eminent  talents,  was  more  kindly 
treated  by  her,  than  he  had  been  by  her  husband;  was  often  ask- 
ed for  his  advice ;  and  never  saw  it  slightingly  received.  She 
was  assiduous  in  the  education  of  hec  own  children.  She  readily- 
submitted  to  that  choice  of  governors  and  tutors  for  the  Prince, 
her  son,  which  the  king  and  his  ministers  chose  to  make.  None 
but  persons  of  at  least  decent  abilities,  and  of  fair  character,  were 
encouraged  to  frequent  her  court.  Whigs  were  as  much  favoured 
by  her  as  Tories.  The  Tories  had,  indexed,  possessed  greater 
favour  with  her  husband,  than  they  were  permitted  to  ret^n  with 
her.  The  Earl  of  Bute  had  been  among  the  servants  of  the  late 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  a  man  of  unblemished  character  ia 
private  life,  elegant  in  his  manners,  a  judge  in  the  liberal  arts, 
not  unskilled  in  the  sciences,  ^e  knew  how  to  recommend  him- 
self to  the  young  Prince  ;  and  was  not  then  hated  by  any  party* 
Contracting  a  friendship  with  Bute,  the  Prince  was  withheld  from 
friendships  which  might  have  hurried  him  into  wild  dissipation* 
Mr.  Pitt  was  not  a  little  indebted  to  the  court  at  Leicester-House, 
for  tliat  parliamentary  unanimity  which  gave  so  much  energy  and 
splendour  to  the  short  career  of  his  administration.  The  Newcas- 
tle Whigs  had,  before,  made  themselves  odious  to  the  whole  nation. 
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to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  from  the  natural 
benevolence  of  youf  disposition*.  We  are  far 
from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  direct,  deliberate 
purpose,  to  invade  those  original  rights  of  your 


b}'  their  corruption,  arrogance,  and  ill  fortune.  Mr.  Pitt,  being 
without  any  great  parliamentary  interest,  insufferably  overbear- 
ing, at  last  even  to  the  most  unbounded  confidence  a  favourite  with, 
George  the  Sccond....the  favourite,  no  less, both. of  fortune  and  of 
the  people..«.was,  on  all  these  accounts,  so  extremely  disagree- 
able to  all  that  was  great,  both  at  court  and  in  parliament,  that  at 
the  acces&ioD  of  our  present  sovereign  there  was  nothing  more 
earnestly  desired  by  the  leaders  of  all  the  great  parties,  than  Pitt's 
dismissal  from  power.  Mr.  Legge,  whose  political  virtue  was  so 
highly  praised,  had  descended  as  much  as  any  person  into  the  du- 
pticity  of  political  intrigue. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  dishonest  plan  for  keeping  the  King 
in  perpetual  pupilage,  formed  between  his  mother  and  the  Earl  of 
Bate.  Neither  had  George  the  Second,  nor  the  Princess  Dowager 
of  Wales,  committed  the  education  of  the  young  Prince  to  the 
Jacobites  and  Tories.  His  education  was  not  neglected,  but  ma- 
naged with  admirable  success  and  care.  Not  the  young  King,  but 
their  incapacity  and  unpopularity,  drove  the  Newcastle  party 
from  power.  Not  the  King,  but  his  own  arrogance,  and  the  oppo- 
sition and  dislike  of  the  Newcastle  party  and  otliers,  dismissed 
Mr.  Pitt  from  the  administration.  The  union  of  parties,  and  the 
bre^ng  down  of  the  great  Whig  party,  was  originally  the  mea- 
sure of  Pivt,  and  arose  from  the  natural  progress  of  things.  So  un- 
just are  the  imputaJons  with  which  this  Letter  of  Junius  com- 
mences. 

•  The  plan  of  tutelage  and  future  dominion  over  tlie  heir  appa- 
rent, laid  many  years  ago  at  Carleton-House,  between  the  prin- 
cess Dowager  and  her  favourite  the  Earl  of  Bute,  was  as  gross 
and  palpable,  as  that  which  was  concerted  between  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria and  Cardinal  Mazarin,  to  govern  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
in  effect  to  prolong  his  minority  until  the  end  of  their  lives.  That 
Prince  had  strong  natural  parts,  and  used  frequently  to  blush  for 
his  own  Ignorance  and  want  of  education,  which  had  been  wilfull/ 
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subjects,  on  which  all  their  civil  and  political  liber* 
des  depend.  Had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  enter* 
tain  a  suspicion  so  dishonourable  to  your  character, 
we  should  long  since  have  adopted  a  style  of  re- 
monstrance very  distant  from  the  humility  of  com- 
plaint. The  doctrine  inculcated  by  our  laws,  That 
the  King  can  dd  no  wrong,  is  admitted  without  re- 
luctance.   We  separate  the  amiable,  good-natured 


neglected  by  his  mother  and  her  minion.  A  little  experience,  how- 
ever, soon  shewed  him  how  shamefully  he  had  been  treated,  and 
for  what  infamous  purposes  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance.  Our 
great  Edward,  too,  at  an  early  period,  had  sense  enough  to  nnder- 
stand  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  his  abandoned  mother 
and  the  detested  Mortimer.  But,  since  that  time,  human  nature, 
we  may  observe,  is  greatly  altered  for  the  better.  Dowagers  mny^ 
be  clfiiste,  and  minions  may  be  honest.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
settle  the  present  King's  household  as  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Earl  of  Bute  was  forced  into  it,  in  direct  contra^ 
diction  to  the  late  King's  inclination.  That  was  the  salient  point, 
from  which  all  the  mischiefs  and  disgraces  of  the  present  reiga 
took  life  and  motion.  From  that  moment,  Lord  Bute  never  suffer- 
ed the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  an  instant  out  of  his  sight«...We  need 
not  look  farther. 

Wc  aeparatt  the  amiable j  C^r.]  Without  approving  the  manner 
in  which  Junius  alludes  to  the  private  virtues  of  his  Sovereign, 
one  may  take  occasion  here  to  observe,  that  there  never  was  ft 
more  conspicuous  and  striking  instance  of  the  advantage  of  pos* 
sessing  a  good  character,  for  both  virtue  and  discretion,  than  that 
of  George  the  Third.  How  else  should  he  have  triumphed  over 
the  unpopularity  which  it  was  so  industriously  striven  to  excite 
against  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  reign  ?  How  else  should  he 
have  retained  the  fond  attachment  of  his  people,  amid  the  dis- 
asters of  the  American  war  ?  Is  it  not  the  force  of  character  that 
has  preserved  him  so  ;nuch  more  in  favour  with  the  nation  than 
his  eldest  son;  notwithstanding  that  fickleness  of  the  people, 
which  so  commonly  prefers  youth  to  age,  the  hope  of  the  future^ 
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Prince,  from  the  folly  and  treachery  of  his  servants ; 
and  the  private  virtues  of  the  man,  from  the  vices 
c^  his  government.  Were  it  not  for  this  just  dis- 
tmctiooi  I  know  not  whether  your  Majesty's  con- 
ditioni  or  that  of  the  English  nation,  would  deserve 
most  to  be  lamented.  I  would  prepare  your  mind 
for  a  fitvourable  reception  of  truth,  by  removing 
every  painful,  offensive  idea,  of  personal  reproach. 
Your  subjects,  Sir,  wish  for  nothing  but  that,  as 
tbty  are  reasonable  and  affectionate  enough  to  sepa- 
rate your  person  from  your  government,  soyouy  in 
your  turn,  should  distinguish  between  the  conduct 
which  becomes  the  permanent  dignity  of  a  King, 
and  that  which  serves  only  to  promote  the  tempo- 
nuy  interest  and  miserable  ambition  of  a  minister. 

You  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared,  and, 
I  doubt  not,  a  sincere  resolution,  of  giving  univer- 
sal satisfaction  to  your  subjects.  You  found  them 
pleased  with  the  novelty  of  a  young  Prince,  whose 


to  the  £Edr  possession  of  the  present  day  ?  What  else  has  enabled 
him  to  triumph  over  the  shock  of  democracy,  and  over  all  the 
trials  of  the  present  war  ?  The  excellence  of  our  Sovereign's 
character,  both  as  a  King  and  as  a  man,  has  in  truth  been  to  him 
infinitely  more  useful,  than  any  advantage  that  his  fortune  has 
bestowed.  To  every  private  man  who  chooses  to  cultivate  honest- 
ly this  most  important  of  all  possible  acquisitions,  it  will  prove, 
in  kis  station,  equally  beneficial.  Alas  I  how  rarely  youth  under- 
stands the  value  of  character,  till  it  is  for  ever  lost ! 

And  that  which  aervea  only  to  firomot€j  is^c.)  The  King  was 
addressed  in  this  manner,  precisely  because  he  would  riot  make 
ilmc^lf  «-K»  m^rt»  tncJ  of  Anv  minister  ! 


himself  the  mere  tool  of  any  minister ! 
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countenance  promised  even  more  than  his  words ; 
and  loyal  to  you,  not  only  from  principle,  but 
passion.  It  was  not  a  cold  profession  of  allegiance 
to  the  first  magistrate;  but  a  partial,  animated 
attachment,  to  a  favourite  Prince,  the  native  of  their 
country.  They  did  not  wait  to  examine  your  con- 
duct, nor  to  be  determined  by  experience;  but 
gave  you  a  generous  credit  for  the  future  blessings 
of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in  advance  the  dearest 
tribute  of  their  affections.  Such,  Sir,  was  once  the 
disposition  of  a  people,  who  now  surround  your 
throne  with  reproaches  and  complaints.  Do  justice 
to  yourself.  Banish  from  your  mind  those  unwor- 
thy opinions,  with  which  some  interested  persons 
have  laboured  to  possess  you.  Distrust  the  men, 
who  tell  you  that  the  English  are  naturally  light  and 
inconstant; that  they  complain  without  a  cause- 
Withdraw  your  confidence  equally  from  all  parties  j 
from  ministers,  favourites,  and  relations:  and  let 
there  be  one  moment  in  your  life,  in  which  you 
have  consulted  your  own^ understanding. 

When  you  affectedly  renounced  the  name  of 
Englishman,  believe  mc,  Sir,  you  were  persuaded 

From  ministers^  Jhvourilesj  and  relations^  ^c]  That  is  to^ 
say,  Ijccome  at  once  a  stranger  to  all  with  whom  you  have  hitherto 
particularly  conversed ;  believe  them  to  be,  all,  without  excep- 
tion, knaves  and  fools;  throw  yourself,  not  gradually,  but  at 
cncc,  into  the  hands  of  persons  of  w^hom  you  have  little  or  no 
knowledj^c ;  and  do  all  this,  because  we  endeavour  to  frighten 
you  into  it,  l)y  our  clamour. 

When  ijou  ajffctedly  renounce^  ^c]  Nothing  but  the  general 
prevalence  of  this  prejudice  could  have  hindered  the  intellect  of 
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to  pay  a  very  ill-judged  compliment  to  one  part  of 
your  subjects,  at  the  expence  of  another.  While 
the  natives  of  Scotland  are  not  in  actual  rebellion, 
they  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to  protection ;  nor 
do  I  mean  to  condemn  the  policy  of  giving  some 
encouragement  tq  the  novelty  of  their  affections 
for  the  House  of  Hanover.  I  am  ready  to  hope 
for  every  thing  from  their  new-bom  zeal,  and  from 
the  future  steadiness  of  their  allegiance.  But, 
hitherto,  they  have  no  claim  to  your  favour.  To 
honour  them  with  a  determined  predilection  and 
confidence,  in  exclusion  of  your  English  subjects, 
who  placed  your  family,  and  in  spite  of  treachery  and 
rebellion  have  supported  it,  upon  the  throne  is  a 


Jvirius  from  discerning  its  absurdity.  There  were,  compara- 
liTely,  but  very  few  Scotsmen  in  official  employment.  Lord 
Chatham  made  it  his  chief  boast,  that  he  had  been  the  first  to 
make  the  Scottish  Highlanders  engage  heartily  in  the  military 
lervice  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

Whofilaced  your  family  on  the  throne^  ^c]  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  Scots  were,  even  more  than  the  English,  the 
authors  of  the  revolution  in  1688 ;  that  Bishop  Burnet,  a  Scots- 
man, first  proposed  the  calling  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the 
British  succession ;  that  the  English  Jacobites  were  as  ill-disposed 
as  the  Scots,  in  the  year  1715,  much  more  numerous,  but  far  less 
^thfoi  and  resolute ;  that  it  was  the  Duke  of  Argyle  who  first 
brtdLe  the  strength  of  tliat  rebellion ;  tliat  it  was  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  who,  by  his  skilful  conduct  at  the  court  of  the  Regent  Duke 
of  Orleans,  disappointed  the  rebels  of  1 715,  of  all  aid  from  France ; 
that  Stair  commanded  in  the  only  splendidly  successful  battle 
that  was  fought  by  a  British  army  against  a  foreign  enemy,  from 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  war  of  1765  ;  that  the  service  of  the 
Highlanders  in  America,  in  the  war  of  1756,  had  been  confessed 
to  transcend  all  praise ! 
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mistake  too  gross,  even  for  the  unsuspecting  gene- 
rosity of  youth.  In  this  error,  we  see  a  capital 
violation  of  the  most  obvious  rules  of  policy  and 
prudence.  We  trace  it,  however  to  an  original 
bias  in  your  education,  and  are  ready  to  allow  for 
your  inexperience.  ^ 

To  the  same  early  influence  we  attribute  it,  that 
you  have  descended  to  take  a  share,  not  only  in 
the  narrow  views  and  interests  of  particular  per- 
sons, but  in  the  fatal  malignity  of  their  passions. 
At  your  accession  to  the  throne,  the  whole  system, 
of  government  was  altered;  not  from  wisdom  or 
deliberation,  but  because  it  had.  been  adopted  by 
your  predecessor.  A  little  personal  motive  of  pique 
and  resentment  was  sufficient  to  remove  the  ablest 


To  remove  the  ableei  eervanta  qftht  crowrij  ^r*]  Mr.  Legge, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  dismissed,  as  Junius  in  his 
Note  relates.  But,  the  Earl  of  Bute,  even  after  Mr.  Legge's  re- 
fusal, to  desist  from  a  contest  with  Sir  Simeon  Stuart,  for  the  re- 
presentation of  Hampshire,  and  after  Mr.  Legge's  success  in  tbe 
canvass  obliged  Sir  Simeon  to  forego  his  pretensions,  atiU  endea- 
voured to  concert  some  ft^iendljr  compromise  with  Mr.  Legge, 
for  the  time  to  come,  which  should  leave  it  possible  for  Legge  and 
Bute  afterwards  to  co-operate  amicably  in  administration.  Mr. 
Legge  shunned  all  compromise :  and,  when  Lord  Bute  insinuated 
threats  oftheresentmcntof  his  Master,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  aet 
them  fairly  at  defiance.  After  this,  it  might  have  been  nobly  ge- 
nerous, and  greaUy  prudent,  to  forget  the  contest  and  the  injury, 
at  a  time  when  Lord  Bute  had  acquired  the  power  of  revenge* 
But  Bute  was  a  man  of  only  fair  morals ;  sentiments,  like  those 
of  the  people  about  him,  moderately  just  and  beneficent ;  a  saga- 
city which,  though  not  despicable,  attained  not  to  the  comprehen- 
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servants  of  the  Crown* ;  but  it  is  not  in  this  coun- 
try. Sir,  that  such  men  can  be  dishonoured  by  th6 

stve  intelligence,  nor  the  bold  intuition,  of  genius.  He  was  not 
capable  of  acting  a  part  greatly  above  the  level  of  ordinary  minds. 
He  did  what  any  other  man,  but  a  simpleton,  a  hero/  or  a  sage, 
would  have  done ;  and,  when  the  accession  of  his  friend  and  mas« 
ter  to  the  throne  gave  him  power,  procured  Legge  to  be  tu^^ed 
oat  of  office. 

There  was  another  reason  for  Legge's  dismissal.  All  whom 
Bute  could  consult,  whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  agreed  in  one  com- 
mon desire  to  see  the  pride  of  Pitt  and  the  Grenvilles  humbled, 
and  to  see  them  driven  from  office  before  they  should  be  able  to 
fortify  themselves  in  it  too  strongly  to  be  removed.  But  they  could 
not  be  abruptly  dismissed ;  and  were,  therefore,  to  be  first  gradually 
wcakeQed.  Legge  was  the  limb,  which  their  party  would,  with 
the  least  shrinking,  suffer  to  be  lopped  off.  He  had  previously 
shewn  himself  to  be  not  absolutely  incapable  of  betraying  them, 
nor  did  he  possess  the  whole  confidence  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Kow,  is  it  possible,  after  considering  these  facts,  to  affirm  that 
the  King  was  greaUy  blameable  for  the  dismissal  of  Legge  ?  He 
had  reason  to  esteem  the  character  and  conduct  of  Lord  Bute. 
Very  many  were  ready  to  support  Bute's  opinions  before  he  came 
into  office*  The  war  was  thought  to  be  ruinous,  though  glorious ; 
and  Pitt  was  not  disposed  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  These  were  suffi- 
cient reasons  to  justify  the  young  monarch  in  adopting  Lord  Bute 
for  his  ministry.  Making  him  minister,  it  was  requisite  to  do  for 
him  what  must  have  been  done  for  any  other  man  ;  to  give  him 
such  a  choice  of  his  co-adjutors,  as  might  be  necessary  to  render 
his  official  authority  effective.  Had  there  been,  in  the  dismissal 
of  Legge,  any  thing  notoriously  vindictive,  capricious,  or  impru- 
dent ;  thb  mig^t  have  been  sufficient  to  alarm  the  King  against 
his  favourite*  But  since,  in  that  act,  Bute  did  nothing  but  what 
would  have  been  done  by  any  other  man,  save  one  of  extraordi- 
aary  magnanimity  and  wisdom,  or  of  excessive  weakness,  in  his 
ntuation,  l&ow  should  the  King  have,  in  this  instance,  refused  his 
approbation?  There  is  no  reason  that  the  King  had,  against 
Legge,  any  private  resentment  of  his  own. 

•  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  present  reign  was  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Legge,  because  he  had,  some  years  before,  refused  to  yield  his 
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froirtis  of  a  King.  They  were  dismissed,  but  opidA 
fiiot  be  disgraced.  Wtthoat  entering  into  a  mi^ 
nuter  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  peace,  we 
may  observe,  in  the  imprudent  huny  with  which 
the  first  overtvres  from  France  were  acc^ted,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiatioii  and  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  strongest  marks  of  that  precipitate  spi-^ 
rit  of  concession  with  which  a  certain  part  of  your 
subjects  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to  purchase 
a  peace  with  the  natural  enemies  of  this  country* 
On  your  part,  we  are  satisfied  that  every  thing  was 
honourable  and  sincere  ;  and,  if  En^and  was  sold 
to  France,  we  doubt  hot  that  your  Majesty  was 
equally  betrayed*  The  conditions  of  the  peace 
were  matter  of  grief  and  surprise  to  your  subjects,, 
but  not  the  immediate  cause  of  their  present  dis- 
content. 

Hitherto,  Sir,  you  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  others.  With  what 
firmness  will  you  bear  the  mention  of  your  own  ? 

A  Man,  not  very  honourably  distinguished  in 
the  world,  commences  a  formal  attack  upon  your 
fiivourite ;  considering  notMng,  but  how  he  might 


Interest  in  Hampshire  to  a  Scotchman  recommended  by  Lord 
Bute.  This  was  the  reason  poblicUy  assigned  by  his  lordship. 

TTie  eonditiona  qfthe  fieacc,  isTc.^  Of  that  peace,  I  shall  never 
atten^  the  defence*  Compare  its  terms,  and  the  advantages  un- 
der which  it  was  negotiated^  with  the  terms  of  the  peace  of 


%ie$t  expose  his  person  and  principles  to  detestation, 
and  tiie  national  chjirjucter  of  his  countrymen  ta 
coQ;tenxpt  The  n^ives  of  that  country,  Sir,  are  2» 
tanch  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  character,  as  by 
yowr  Majesty^s  fevoun  Like  anpther  chosen  peo- 
pie,  they  have  been  conducted  into  the  land  pf 
plenty,  where  they  -find  themselves  effectually 
marked,  and  divided  from  mankind.  There  i$ 
hardly  a  period  at  which  the  most  irregular  cha- 
Tsurterimiy  not  be  redeemed.  The  ihistajces  of  one 
sex  find  a  retreat  in  patriotism  ;  those  of  the  other, 
in  devotion.  Mr,  Wilkes  brought  with  him  into 
politics,  the  same  liberal  sentiments  by  which  hi^ 
privs^e  conduct  had  been  directed ;  and  seemed  to 
think  Afit,  as  there  are  &w  excesses  in  which  an 
Engliah  gendeman  may  not  be  permitted  to  indulgCi 
the  wme  latitude  was  allowed  him  in  the  choice  of 
his  political  principles,  and  in  the  spirit  of  main- 
taining them I  mean  to  state,  not  entirely  to  de* 

{end,  his  ccHiducL  In  the  earnestness  of  his  zeal, 
he  suXered  some  unwarrantable  insinuations  to  es- 
cape hinu  He  said  more  than  moderate  met^ 
would  justify^  but  not  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the 
honour  of  your  Majesty's  personal  resentment. 
The  rays  of  royal  indignation^  collected  upon  him, 
served  only  to  illuminate,  and  could  not  consume. 
Animated  by  the  favour  of  the  people  on  one  side. 


Utrecht,  and  the  opposition  ^nd  embarrassments  with  which  St. 
John  had  to  struggle  in  accomplishing  U  ;  and  you  shall  then  b^ 
fuSky  sensible  of  all  the  losses  and  dishonour  of  the  peace  of  1763. 
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and  heated  by  persecution  on  the  other,  his  view* 
and  sentiments  changed  with  his  situation.  Hardly 
serious  at  first,  he  is  now  an  enthusiast.  The 
coldest  bodies  warm  with  opposition,  the  hardest 
sparkle  in  collision.  There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal 
in  politics  as  well  as  religion.  By  persuading 
others,  we  convince  ourselves.  The  passions  are 
engaged,  and  create  a  maternal  affection  m  the 
mind,  which  forces  us  to  love  the  cause  for  which 
we  suffer... Is  this  a  contention  worthy  of  a  King?. 
Are  you  not  sensible  how  much  the  meanness  of 
the  cause  gives  an  air  of  ridicule  to  the  serious  diffi- 
culties into  which  you  have  been  betrayed  ?  The 
destruction  of  one  man  has  been  now,  for  Qiany 
years,  the  sole  object  of  your  government ;  and,  if 
there  can  be  any  thing  still  more  disgraceful,  we 
have  seen,  for  such  an  object,  the  utmost  influence 
of  the  executive  power,  and  every  ministerial  arti- 
fice, exerted  without  success.  Nor  can  you  ever 
succeed,  unless  be  should  be  imprudent  enough  to 
forfeit  the  protection  of  those  laws  to  which  you 
owe  your  crown,  or  unless  your  ministers  should 
persuade  you  to  make  it  a  question  of  force  alone, 
and  try  the  whole  strength  of  government  in  op- 
position to  the  people.  The  lessons  be  has  received 


The  lessona  he  has  received^  l^cJ\  The  case  of  Wilkes,  the 
subject  of  this  and  of  the  following  paragraph,  has  already  en- 
gaged our  attention,  and  will  again  return  under  our  more  parti- 
cular review.  For  the  present,  let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  even 
in  any  former  period  of  the  British  history,  papers  so  seditious  as 
those  of  the  North  Briton  would  have  provoked  prosecution  j  that 
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from  experience,  will  probably  guard  him  from  such 
excess  of  folly;  and,  in  your  Majesty's  virtues,  we 
find  an  unquestionable  assurance,  that  no  illegal 
violence  will  be  attempted. 

Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  design, 
we  would  attribute  thie  continued  violation  of  the 
laws,  and  even  thiis  last  enormous  attack  upon  the 
vital  principles  of  the  constitution,  to  an  ill  advised, 
unworthy,  personal  resentment.  From  one  false 
step  you  have  been  betrayed  into  another ;  and,  as 
the  cause  was  unworthy  of  you,  your  ministers  were 
determined  that  the  prudence  of  the  execution 
should  corrcspond  with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of 
the  design.  They  have  reduced  you  to  the  necessity 
of  choosing  out  of  a  variety  of  difficulties;...  .to  a 
situation  so  unhappy,  that  you  can  neither  do  wrong 
without  ruin,  nor  right  without  affliction.  These 
worthy  servants  have  undoubtedly  given  you  many 
singular  proofs  of  their  abilities.     Not  contented 


they  were  more  remarkable  for  vulgar  outrage  than  for  any  other 
qiiaUty  ;  that  there  was  nothing  tyrannical  nor  unjust  in  the  at- 
tempted prosecution,  but  the  rash  use  of  a  general  warrant ;  that 
such  warrants,  though  certainly  unconstitutional,  had  been  before 
used  even  bf  the  most  popular  ministers,  and  upon  occasions  suf- 
ficiently triTial ;  that,  to  have  hastily  pardoned  Wilkes,  would 
have  been,  in  somesort^  to  offer  prizes  for  sedition  ;  that,  for  the 
errors  of  his  ministers,  in  the  continued  contest  with  Wilkes,  the 
King  was  not  to  be  blamed ;  that,  since  opposition  used  every 
artifice  to  magnify  the  case  of  Wilkes,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  im- 
portance, administration  could  not,  without  weakness,  overlook 
it. 
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With  making  Mr.  Wilkes  a  man  of  importance^ 
they  have  judiciously  tran&l&rredthe<iue8tion,  from, 
^e  rights  and  interests  of  one  man,  to  the  most  im- 
portant rights  and  interests  of  the  people;  anc) 
forced  your  subjects,  from  wishing  well  to  the  cause 
<^  an  individual,  to  unite  with  him  in  their  Qwn« 
Let  them  jprocced  as  they  have  begun,  and  your 
Majesty  need  not  doubt  that  the  catastrophe  will  do 
a  dishonour  to  the  conduct  <rf  the  piece. 

The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced, 
will  not  admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  £nglisl% 
nation.  Undecisive,  qualifying  measures,  will  dis- 
grace your  government  still  more  than  open  vio^ 
lence;  and,  without  satisfying  the  people,  will 
excite  their  contempt.  They  have  too  much  under- 
standing and  spirit  to  accept  of  an  indirect  satisfac* 
tion  for  a  direct  injury.  Nothing  less  than  a  repeal^ 
as  formal  as  the  resolution  itself,  can  heal  the  wound 
that  has  been  given  to  the  constitution,  nor  will  any 
thing  less  be  accepted.  I  can  readily  believe,  that 
there  is  an  influence  sufficient  to  call  their  pemici- 
ous  vote.  The  House  of  Commons  undoubtedly 
consider  their  duty  to  the  Crown  as  paramount  to  all 
other  obligations.  To  us  they  are  only  indebted 
for  an  accidental  existence,  and  have  justly  trans- 
ferred their  gratitude  from  their  parents  to  their  be*. 
nefactors....from  those  who  gave  them  birth,  to  the 
minister  from  whose  benevolence  they  derive  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  their  political  life..,. who 
has  taken  the  tenderest  care  of  their  infancy,  and 
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retieves  their  necessities  without  offending  their 
delicacy.  But,  if  it  were  possible  for  their  integrity^ 
to  be  degraded  to  a  condition  so  vila  and  abject^ 
that,  compared  with  it,  the  present  estimation  they 
stand  in  is  a  state  of  honour  and  respect,  coMider, 
Kr,  in  what  manner  you  will  afterwards  proceed. 
Can  you  conceive  that  the  people  of  this  country  will 
long  submit  to  be  governed  by  so  flexible  a  House 
of  Commons?  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human  so- 
ciety, that  any  form  of  government,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, can  long  be  preserved.    In  ours,  the 
genend  contempt  of  the  people  is  as  fatal  as  their 
detestation.    Such,  I  am  persuaded,  would  be  the 
necessary  effect  of  any  base  concession  madQ  by  the 

Can  ycu  conceive  that  the  fieofiU  qfthie  country ^Is^c J]  As  tlic 
messures  of  the  crown  were  still  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  CoAinoDs,  the  enemies  of  the  prevalent  system  of  administration 
found  it  extremely  necessary  to  call  the  opinion  of  the  people  to  their 
aid, against  both  the  ministry  and  the  majority  in  parliament.  Thejr 
believed  that  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election  had 
given  such  offence  to  the  electors  in  general,  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
that,  if  an  immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament  might  be  obtained,  the 
mbaeqaent  election  would  return  a  majority  of  representatives  hos- 
tile to  the  authors  of  that  decision,  and  to  the  principles  upon  which. 
h  had  been  made.  Hence  their  zeal  to  magnify  the  authority  of  the 
people ;  their  malignant  assiduity  to  vilify  the  House  of  Commons  f 
their  endeavours  to  persuade  the  King,  that  i^ebellion  must  ensye, 
vriess  he  wcmld  yield  to  their  wishes*  The  decision  on  the  case  of 
the  Middlesex  election  was  certainly  unconstitutional.  Various  irre^* 
goiaritiet  had  been  committed  in  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes*  There 
was  often  capricious  weakness,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  injusticei 
a  the  other  conduct  of  the  administration.  But,  the  general  system 
of  government  was  good*  Nor  could  any  thing  have  proved  mort 
■afortunate  to  this  country,  than  if  the  King's  firmness  had  been  sub- 
dued, and  he  h»d  suddenly  been  frightened  to  abandon  that  systeut 
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present  House  of  Commons  ;  aiid,  as  a  qualifying 
measure  would  not  be  accepted,  it  remains  for  you 
to  decide,  whether  you  will,  at  any  hazard,  support 
a  set  of  men  who  have  reduced  you  to  this  unhappy 
dilemma,  or  whether  you  will  gratify  the  united 
wishes  of  the  whole  people  of  England  by  dissolv- 
ing the  parliament. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  very  sincerely, 
that  you  have  personally  no  design  against  the  con- 
stitution, nor  any  view  inconsistent  with  the  good  of 
your  subjects,  I  think  you  cannot  hesitate  long 
upon  the  choice  which  it  equally  concerns  your  in- 
terest and  your  honour  to  adopt.  On  one  side,  you 
hazard  the  affections  of  all  your  English  subjects  ; 
you  relinquish  every  hope  of  repose  to  yourself,  and 
you  endanger  the  establishment  of  your  family  for 
ever.  All  this  you  venture  for  no  object  whatso- 
ever, or  for  such  an  object  as  it  would  be  an  affront 
to  you  to  name.  Men  of  sense  will  examine  your 
conduct  with  suspicion ;  while  those  who  are  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  to  what  degree  they  are 


Ml  this  you  venture  for  no  object  vohatBoever^lSfCm']  The  reader 
ci«inot  but  perceive,  that  there  is  in  this  period  an  air  of  the  care- 
lessness and  inaccuracy  of  conversation.  But  it  afibrds,  also,  other 
subject  for  remark.  If  tlic  matter  in  contest  were  so  exceedingly- 
trivial,  how  should  it  provoke  a  rebellion?  Were  the  true  friends 
to  English  liberty,  men  who  would  take  up  arms  against  their  prince 
for  a  quarrel  of  a  straw  ?  It  gives,  indeed,  to  my  apprehension,  some- 
thing of  an  air  of  ridicule  to  the  complaints  and  invectives  of  Juniu  s, 
when  he  strives  to  persuade  the  nation,  that  they  were  ready  to  rash 
into  civil  war,  on  account  of  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election. 
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injured,  afflict  you  with  clamours  equally  insolent 
and  unmeaning.    Supposing  it  possible  that  no  fa- 
tal  struggle  should  ensue,  you  determine  at  once  to 
be  unhappy,  without  the  hope  of  a  compensation 
either  from  interest  or  ambition.     If  an  English 
King  be  hated  or  despised,  he  must  be  unhappy  ; 
anddiis,  perhaps,  is  the  only  political  truth  which  he 
ought  to  b^  convinced  of  without  experiment.   But, 
if  the  English  people  should  no  longer  confine  their 
resentment  to  a  submissive  representation  of  their 
wrongs;  if,  following  the  glorious  example  of  their 
ancestors,  they  should  no  longer  appeal  to  the  crea- 
ture of  the  constitution,  but  to  that  high  Being  who 
gave  them  the  rights  of  humanity,  whose  gifts  it 
were  sacrilege  to  surrender,  let  me  ask  you.  Sir, 
upon  what  part  of  your  subjects  would  you  rely  for 
assistance  ? 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly 
plundered  and  oppressed.    In  return,  they  give  you 

h-elandJ]  llie  Irish  are  a  very  ancient  people.  Till  the  xra  of 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  they  lived  in  a  state  of  extreme 
rudeness.  Christianity  contributed  somewhat,  though  not  much, 
to  humanize  their  manners.  The  invasion  of  the  Norwegians  and 
Danes,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  served  partly  to  desolate 
their  isle,  and  in  part  to  make  them  usefully  acquainted  with  new 
arts  and  manners.  They  were  Christians,  but  not  submissive  to  all 
the  forms  of  the  Romish  communion :  and  an  English  monarch  was, 
therefore,  authorised  to  convert,  by  conquering,  them.  From  the 
rdgn  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  conquest  of  Ireland  was  vigorously 
parmedby  the  English,  till  the  Irish  tribes  were  reduced  to  general 
mbmission.  Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  his  brother  Edward, 
attempted,  but  wlthoat  success,  to  deliver  Ireland  frqpi  the  English 
yoke*  For  a  long  time  subsequent,  the  obedience  of  the  Irish  to 
VOL.   II.  I 
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every  day  ircsh  marks  of  their  resentment*  They 
despise  the  miserable  governor  you  have  sent  them^^ 
because  he  is  the  creature  of  Lord  Bute;  nor  is  ik 
from  any  natural  conftision  in  their  ideas^  that  thejr 

their  English  masters  was  extremely  uncertain*  The  rebellion,  aad 
the  wars  which  ensued,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  did  not 
subside  into  a  calm,  till  the  sew  settlement  of  the  Iri«h  government 
under  James  die  First,  The  difisensions  between  the  Catholic  amd 
the  Protestant  religions,  combiaed  with  the  mutual  hatred  between 
'  the  English  colonists  and  the  ancient  Irish,  to  renew  the  wented 
disturbances  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First ;  these  were  vigo-» 
ronsly  suppressed  bf  the  Earl  of  BtraiTord.  Under  the  pretence  of 
fidelity  to  Charles  the  Firsts  the  Irish,  in  the  civil  wars,  broke  into 
the  wildest  dissolution  of  all  order*  Ireland  was  again  conquered 
by  the  arms  of  Cromwell*  A  new  settlement  of  its  affairs  tatd, 
government  took  place,  after  the  Restoration,  agreeaUy  to  the 
counsels  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon*  In  the  reign  of  James  th«  Sec0nd^ 
the  Catiiolics  were  so  much  more  favoured  than  the  Protestants, 
that  the  former  earnestly  devoted  themselves  to  the  interests  of  tiieir 
Sovereign,  and  the  latter  were  almost  ready  to  rise  in  rd)ellicHi 
against  him*  The  attachment  of  the  Catholics  to  the  unfortunate 
James,  exposed  them  to  the  miseiies  of  another  conquest.  The  set- 
tlement of  Irish  af&irs,  after  the  Revolution,  raised  the  Protestants 
to  an  oppressive  superiority  over  the  Catholics.  Of  the  CathoBcs, 
some  consequently  embraced  the  Protestant  religion ;  others  sought 
preferment  in  the  service  of  Catholic  princes  on  the  continent^ 
the  rest  remained  in  contemptible,  though  impatient,  subjection  at 
home.  Even  of  the  Protestants,  the  political  condition  was  despi- 
cable* They  were  subject,  not  only  to  the  crown,  but  to  the  le^s- 
laturc  of  Britain ;  and  the  hope  of  equal  union  was  denied  them* 
In  spite  of  every  disadvantage,  the  Irish  Protestants  gradually 
became,  to  a  formidable  degree,  opulent  and  powerful ;  and,  in  spite 
of  every  cause  of  mutual  dissatisfaction,  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  gradually  learned  to  combine  their  strength  agpiinst 
England*    The   English  government  was  thus  forced,  by  slow 

*  Viscount  Townshend,  sent  over  on  die  plan  of  bein^  resklieat 
Governor.  iPie  history  of  his  ridiculous  administration  shaU  aot 
be  lost  to  the  public 
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so  reddy  to  confound  the  original  of  a  King 
with  the  disgraceful  representation  of  him. 

The  distance  of  the  Colonies  would  make  it  im* 
possible  for  them  to  take  an  active  concern  in  your 

degrees,  to  lay  its  hand  sUll  lighter  and  lighter  upon  them*  The 
fidelity  of  the  Irish  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  At  the  crisis  of  1745, 
contribated  to  make  them  still  more  the  objects  of  the  favour  of  go- 
YmnamaxU  No  new  hardshijw  had  been  Inflicted,  since  the  com- 
mencemeDt  of  the  century*  As  the  fears  of  popery  and  rebellion 
1>ef:ame  still  lighter ;  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholics  was  con- 
^OBSfy  meliorated*  Yet,  in  the  progress  of  the  present  reign,  some ' 
^•contents  had  been  excited  among  the  Irish  Protestants.  Lord 
Townshend  was  involved  in  some  public  disputes  with  the  parlia- 
ment; and  in  a  private  difference  with  Lord  Bellamont,  which 
temunated  afterwards  in  a  harmless  duel*  It  was  during  the  admi- 
mstration  of  Lord  Townshend^  that  the  law  lor  octennial  elections 
was  |Muned  in  Ireland ;  and  jealousies  and  disagreements  unavoid- 
ably arose  between  the  English  ministers  and  the  Irish  political 
kaders,  on  account  of  that  measure*  The  Irish  were  even  embold- 
[  to  make  tome  shew  of  imitating  the  conduct  of  the  English 
But  the  authority  of  government  prevailed ;  and,  tin 
the  anlortunate  close  of  the  American  war,  Ireland  continued  in  its 
wonted  subjection*  The  emancipation  of  the  Irish  legislature  was 
ten  aecomplished*  That  measure  has  sinqe  appeared  to  have 
bec&..«»-.aa  to  the  oonnexion  necessary  between  England  and  Ire- 
had,  too  much  ;**Mas  to  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the  Catholics, 
hr  too  little*  After  much  contention  and  mischief,  an  Imperial^ 
and  Lecislative  Ukion  of  Ireland  with  England,  has  been,  at 
last  accomplished,  which  may  probably  prove  the  most  splendidly 
aaefbl  tranMction  of  the  present  reign« 

7%e  distance  of  the  colonies j  e^c*]  It  should  seem,  as  If,  in  writing 
this  paragraph,  Junius  felt  himself  at  a  loss,  whether  to  be  of  the 
opmion  of  Mr*  Grenville,  or  that  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Americans*  He  avoids  the  declaration  of  his 
aentiments :  but  seems,  from  his  comparison  of  the  Americans  to 
the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  to  liave  inclined  to  the  creed  of  Geor^ 
Cjrenville* 
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affairs,  if  they  were  as  well  affected  to  your  gdverii'' 
ment  as  they  once  pretended  to  be  to  your  person. 
They  were  ready  enough  to  distinguish  between 
you  and  your  ministers.  They  complained  of  an 
act  of  the  legislature,  but  traced  the  origin  of  it  no 
higher  than  to  the  servants  of  the  crown:  They 
pleased  themselves  with  the  hope  that  their  Sove- 
reign, if  not  favourable  to  their  cause,  at  least  was 
impartial.  The  decisive  personal  part  you  took 
against  them,  has  effectually  banished  that  first  dis- 
tinction from  their  minds*.  They  consider  you  as 
united  with  your  servants  against  America;  and^ 
know  how  to  distinguish  the  Sovereign  and  a  venal 
parliament  on  one  side,  from  the  real  sentiments  of 
the  English  people  on  the  other.  Looking  forward 
to  Independence,  they  might  possibly  receive  you 
for  their  King;  but,  if  ever  you  retire  to  America, 
be  assured  they  will  give  you  such  a  covenant  to 
digest,  as  the  Presbytery  of  Scotland  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  offer  to  Charles  the  Second.  They 
left  their  native  land  in  search  of  freedom,  and  found 
it  in  a  desert.  J)ivided  as  they  are  into  a  thousand 
forms  of  policy  and  religion,  there  is.  one  point  in 
which  they  all  agree: they  equally  detest  the  pa- 

•  In  the  King's  speech  of  8.  November  1768,  it  was  declared, 
<<  That  the  spirit  of  faction  had  broken  out  afresh  in  some  of  the 
^^  colonies ;  and,  in  one  of  them,  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  and 

<<  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  laws; that  Boston  was  in  a 

<'  state  of  disobedience  to  all  law  and  government,  and  had  pro- 
<(  ceeded  to  measures  subversive  of  the 'constitution,  and  attended 
^^  with  circumstances  that  manifested  a  disposition  to  throw  off  their 
"  dependance  on  Great-Britain."     _ 
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geantry  of  a  King,  and  the  supercilious  hypocrisy 
of  a  Bishop. 

It  is  not,  then,  from  the  alienated  affections  of 
Ireland  or  America,  that  you  can  reasonably  look  for 
assistance;  still  less  from  the  people  of  England, 
who  are  actually  contending  for  their  rights,  and  in 
this  great  question  are  parties  against  you.  You 
are  not,  however,  destitute  of  every  appearance  of 
support:  You  have  all  the  Jacobites,  Nonjurors, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Tories,  of  this  country ;  and 
all  Scotland,  without  exception.  Considering  from 
what  family  you  are  descended,  the  choice  of  your 
friends  has  been  singularly  directed ;  and  truly.  Sir, 
if  you  had  not  lost  the  Whig  interest  of  England,  I 
should  admire  your  dexterity  in  turning  the  hearts 
of  your  enemies.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  place 
any  confidence  in  men  who,  before  they  are  faith- 
ful to  you,  must  renounce  every  opinion,  and  betray 
every  principle,  both  in  church  and  state,  which 
they  inherit  from  their  ancestors,  and  are  confirmed 
in  by  their  education?  whose  numbers  are  so  in- 
considerable, that  they  have  long  since  been  obliged 
to  give  up  the  principles  and  langus^  which  dis- 
tinguish them  as  a  party,  and  to  fight  under  the 
banners  of  their  enemies?  Their  zeal  begins  with 
hypocrisy,  and  must  conclude  in  treachery.  At  first 
they  deceive;  at  last  they  betray. 

As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart  and 
understanding  so  biassed  from  your  earliest  infancy. 
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in  their  faYour^  that  nothing  less  than  your  ovm  mift* 
fortunes  can  undeceive  you.  You  will  not  acoepC 
of  the  uniform  experience  of  your  ancestors,  and, 
when  once  a  man  is  determined  to  believe,  the  very- 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  confirms  him  in  his  faith. 
A  bigotted  understanding  can  draw  a  proof  of  at-' 
tachment  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  from  a  notorious 
2eal  for  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  find  an  earnest  of 
future  loyalty  in  former  rebellions.  Appearances 
are,  however,  in  their  favour:  so  strongly,  indeed, 
that  one  would  think  they  had  forgotten  that  you 
are  their  lawful  King,  and  had  mistaken  you  for  a 
Pretender  to  the  Crown.  Let  it  be  admitted,  theif , 
that  the  Scotch  are  as  sincere  in  their  present  pro-> 
fessionsf  as  if  you  were,  in  reality,  not  an  English- 
man, but  a  Briton  of  the  North.  You  would  not 
be  the  first  Prince,  of  their  native  country,  against 
whom  they  have  rebelled,  nor  the  first  whom  they 
have  basely  betrayed.  Have  you  forgotten.  Sir,  or 
has  your  favourite  concealed  from  you  that  part  of 
our  history,  when  the  unhappy  Charles  (and  he  too 
had  private  virtues)  fled  from  the  open,  avowed  in- 
dignation, of  his  English  subjects,  and  surrendered 
himself  at  discretion  to  the  good  faith  of  his  own 
countrymen?  Without  looking  for  support  in  their 
afiections  as  subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their 
honour  as  gentlemen,  for  protection.  They  received 
him  as  they  would  your  Majesty,  with  bows,  and 
smiles,  and  falsehood,  and  kept  him  until  they  had 
settled  their  bargain,  with  the  English  parliament ; 
then  basely  sold  their  native  King  to  the  vengeance 
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of  bis  enemies.  This,  Sir,  was  hot  the  act  of  a  fefr 
traitors,  but  die  ddiberate  treacheiy  of  a  Scotch 
parUament,  representing  the  nation.  A  wise  Prince 
mif^t  draw  from  it  two  lessons  of  equal  utility  ta 
himself.  On  one  side,  he  might  learn  to  dread  the 
ondisguised  resentment  of  a  generous  pe(^k,  who 
dare  openly  assert  their  rights,  smi  who,  in  a  just 
cause,  are  ready  to  meet  tiieir  Sov^^ign  in  the  field. 
On  the  odier  side,  he  would  be  taiigfat  to  apprdiend 
^offnetinng  fiir  more  formidable ;..,..,a  &wning  trea- 
chery, against  which  no  prud^ice  can  guard,  no 
courage  can  defend.  The  insidious  smile  upon  the 
cheek,  would  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  the  heart* 

From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army  has 
been  too  fjnequently  applied,  you  have  scMne  reason 
to  expect  that  there  are  no  services  they  would  re- 
fuse. Here,  too,  we  trace  the  partiality  of  your 
pndCTrtanding,  You  take  the  sense  of  tliie  army 
froBi  the  conduct  of  the  guards,  with  the  same  jusi- 
tice  With  which  you  collect  the  sense  of  the  people 
from  the  representations  of  the  ministry.  Your 
marclung  regiments,  Sir,  will  not  make  the  guards 
^eir  example,  eitiier  as  soldiers  or  subjects.  They 
feel,  and  resent,  as  they  ought  to  do,  that  invaria- 
ble, undistinguishing  &vaur,  with  which  the  guards 
are  treated*;  while  those  gallant  troops,  by  whom 

•  The  number  of  commissioned  officers  In  the  guards  are  to  the 
marching  regiments,  as  one  to  eleven  ;....Uie  number  of  regiments 
given  to  the  guards,  compared  with  those  given  to  the  line,  is  about 
three  to  ooe,  at  a  moderate  computation :  conseguently,  the  parti- 
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every  hazardous,  every  laborious  service  is  perform- 
ed, are  left  to  perish  in  garrisons  abroad,  or  pine  in 
quarters  at  home,  neglected  and  forgotten*  If  they 
had  no  sense  of  the  great  original  duty  they  owe 
their  country,  their  resentment  would  operate  like 
patriotism,  and  leave  your  cause  to  be  defended 
by  those  to  whom  you  have  lavished  the  rewards 
and  honours  of  their  profession.  The  Pratorian 
Bands,  enervated  and  debauched  as  they  were,  had 
still  strength  enough  to  awe  the  Roman  populace  ; 
but  when  the  distant  legions  took  thei  alarm,  they 
marched  to  Rome,  and  gave  away  the  empire. 

On  this  side,  then,  which  ever  way  you  turn 
your  eyes,  you  see  nothing  but  perplexity  and  dis- 
tress. You  may  determine  to  support  the  very 
ministry  who  have  reduced  your  affairs  to  this  de- 
plorable situation  :  you  may  shelter  yourself  under 
the  forms  of  a  parliament,  and  set  your  people  at 
defiance.  But  be  assured.  Sir,  that  such  a  resolution 
would  be  as  imprudent  as  it  would  be  odious.     If 

ality  in  favour  of  the  guards  is  as  thirty-three  to  one«...So  much  for 
the  officers..  ..The  private  men  have  four-pence  a  day  to  subsist  on  | 
and  five  hundred  lashes,  if  they  desert.  Under  this  punishment, 
they  frequently  expire.  With  these  encouragements,  it  is  supposed 
tliey  may  1)e  depended  upon,  whenever  a  certain  person  thinks  it 
necessary  to  butcher  hisJelloW'SUbjecU* 

The  Praetorian  bands ^  l!fc.'\  This  is  one  among  many  passages, 
which  shew,  that  tlie  writer  of  these  Letters  was  fresh  from  the 
perusal  of  Tacitus.  The  period  of  the  Roman  History  to  which 
he  alludes,  is  that  which  ensued  when  Vitellius,  and  the  army  from 
Germany,  defeated  the  Praetorian  guardsi  tliat  ravished  the  impe- 
rial power  from  Otho, 
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it  did  not  immediately  shake  your  establishment, 
it  would  rob  you  of  your  peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

On  the  other,  how  different  is  the  prospect! 
How  easy,  how  safe  and  honourable,  is  the  path  be- 
fore you !  The  English  nation  declare  they  are 
grossly  injured  by  their  representatives,  and  solicit 
your  Majesty  to  exert  your  lawful  prerogative,  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  recalling  a  trust  which 
they  find  has  been  scandalously  abused.  You  are 
not  to  be  told,  that  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  original,  but  delegated  to  them  for  the 
wel&re  of  the  people  from  whom  they  received  it. 
A  question  of  right  arises  between  the  constituent 
and  the  representative  body.  By  what  authority 
shall  it  be  decided  ?  Will  your  Majesty  interfere  in 
a  question  in  which  you  have  properly  no  immedi- 
ate x:oncem  ?  It  would  be  a  step  equally  odious 
and  unnecessary.  Shall  the  Lords  be  called  upon 
to  determine  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Com- 
nums  ?  They  cannot  do  '  it,  without  a  flagrant 
breach  of  the  constitution.  Or,  will  you  refer  it  to 
die  judges  ?  They  have  often  told  your  ancestors, 
that  the  law  of  parliament  is  above  them.  What 
party  then  remains,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  people  to 
determine  for  themselves  ?  They  alone  are  injured; 
and,  since  there  is  no  ,superior  power  to  which  the 
cause  can  be  referred,  they  alone  ought  to  deter- 
mine. 

I  do  not  mean  to  perplex  you  with  a  tedious  ar- 
gument upon  a.  subject  already  so  discussed  that 

VOL.    II.  K 
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inspiration  could  hardly  throw  a  new  light  upon  it. 
There  are,  however,  two  points  of  view,  in  which 
it  particularly  imports  your  Majesty  to  consider  the 
late  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By 
depriving  a  subject  of  his  birth-right,  they  have  at- 
tributed to  their  own  vote  an  authority  equal  to  an 
act  of  the  whole  legislature  ;  and,  though  perhaps 
not  with  the  same  motives,  have  strictly  followed 
the  example  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  first  de- 
clared the  regal  office  useless,  and  soon  after,  with 
as  little  ceremony,  dissolved  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  same  pretended  power  which  robs  an  English 
subject  of  his  birth-right,  may  rob  an  English  King 
of  his  crown«  In  another  view,  the  resolution  oi 
the  House  of  Commons,  apparently  not  so  danger* 
ous  to  your  Majesty,  is  still  more  alarming  to  your 
people.  Not  contented  with  divesting  one  man  of 
his  right,  they  have  arbitrarily  conveyed  that'  right 
to  another.  They  have  set  aside  a  return  as  illegal, 
without  daring  to  censure  diose  officers  who  were 
particularly  apprized  of  Mr.  Wilkes^s  incapacity^ 
not  only  by  the  declaration  of  the  House,  but  ex-- 
pressly  by  the  writ  directed  to  them,  and  who  ne- 
vertheless returned  him  as  duly  elected.  They 
have  rejected  the  majority  of  votes,  the  only  crite- 
rion by  |which  our  laws  judge  of  the  sense  of  the 
people;   they  have  transferred  the  right  of  election 

Without  daring  to  censure  those  officers j  e^c'.]  It  was  indeed  ab- 
surd, to  suppose  the  Electors  obliged  to  know  and  act  upon  a  prin- 
ciple which  it  was  owned  that  the  returning  officers  were  not  oblig- 
ed to  know  nor  act  upon. 
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from  the  collective  to  the  representative  body;  and 
by  these  acts,  taken  separately  or  together,  they 
have  essentially  altered  the  original  constitution  of 
die  House  of  Commons.  Versed,  as  your  Majesty 
undoubtedly  is,  in  the  English  history,  it  cannot 
easily  escape  you,  how  much  it  is  your  interest,  as 
well  as  your  duty,  to  prevent  one  of  the  three  estates 
fawn  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  the  other 
two,  or  assuming  the  authority  of  them  all.  When 
once  they  have  departed  from  the  great  constitu- 
tional line  by  which  all  their  proceedings  should  be 
directed,  who  will  answer  for  their  future  mode- 
ration ?  Or  what  assurance  will  they  give  you,  that, 
when  they  have  trampled  upon  their  equals,  they 
win  submit  to  a  superior?  Your  Majesty  may  learn, 
hereafter,  how  nearly  the  slave  atid  tyrant  are 
allied. 

Some  of  your  council,  more  candid  than  the 
rest,  admit  the  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  but  oppose  their  dissolution, 
upon  an  opinion,  I  confess,  not  very  unwarrantable, 
that  their  successors  would  be  equally  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  treasury.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
the  nation  will  have  profited  so  little  by  experience. . 
But,  if  that  opinion  were  well  founded,  you  might  then 
gratify  our  wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the 
present  clamour  against  youi"  government,  without 

To  pTCvent  one  of  the  three  estates^  ^c]  This  is  a  sound  obser- 
Tatkm;  not  new  aad  peculiar,  yet  sufficiently  worthy  of  the  saga- 
city of  Junius. 
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offering  any  material  injury  to  the  favourite  cause 
of  corruption. 

You  have  still  an  honourable  part  to  act.  The 
affections  of  your  subjects  may  still  be  recovered. 
But  before  you  subdue  their  hearts,  you  must  gain 
a  noble  victbry  over  your  own.  Discard  those  little, 
personal  resentments,  which  have  too  long  directed 
your  public  conduct.  Pardon  this  man  the  remain- 
der of  his  punishment ;  and,  if  resentment  still  pre- 
vails, make  it,  what  it  should  have  been  long  since, 
an  act,  not  of  mercy,  but  of  contempt.  He  will 
soon  £ill  back  into  his  natural  station.. ..a  silent  se- 
nator, and  hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence 
of  a  newspaper.  The  gentle  breath  of  peace 
would  leave  him  on  the  surface,  neglected  and  un- 
removed.  It  is  only  the  tempest  thai  lifts  him  from 
his  place. 

Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  together 
your  whole  council.  Let  it  appear  to  the  public, 
that  you  can  determine  and  act  for  yourself.  Come 
forward  to  your  people.    Lay  aside  the  wretched 

Pardon  this  man  the  remainder y  ^c]  No  bad  advice*,  •••what 
seems  to  have  been,  in  fact,  followed. 

Come  forward  to  your  fieople."]  This  paragraph,  with  that 
which  immediately-  precedes,  and  those  which  follow  to  the  end  of 
the  Letter,  are  written  in  a  fine  strain  of  eloquence.  Tliey  seem  to 
breathe  a  sincere  and  tender  concern  for  the  true  interests  of  4iin» 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  ;  they  arc  produced  in  a  tone,  as  if 
the  writer  felt  that  his  eloquence,  sagacity,  and  integrity,  gave  him 
a  right  to  speak  with  authority  even  to  Majesty  its,elf ;  they  exhort. 
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farmalities  of  a  King,  and  speak  to  your  subjects 
with  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language  of  a 
gentleman.  TeH  them  you  have  been  fatally  de- 
ceived. The  acknowledgment  will  be  no  disgrace, 
but  rather  an  honour,  to  your  understanding.  Tell 
them  you  are  determined  to  remove  every  cause  of 
complaint  against  your  government ;  that  you  will 
give  your  confidence  to  no  man  who  does  not  pos- 
sess the  confidence  of  your  subjects ;  and  leave  it  to 
themselves  to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  fu- 
ture election,  whether  or  no  it  be,  in  reality,  the  ge- 
neral  sense  of  the  nation,  that  their  rights  have  been 
arbitrarily  invaded  by  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons,  and  the  constitution  betrayed.  They  will 
then  do  justice  to  their  representatives  and  to  them- 
selves. 

These  sentiments.  Sir,  and  the  style  they  arc 
conveyed  in,  may  be  oftensive,  perhaps,  because 
theyare  new  to  you.  Accustomed  to  the  language  of 
courtiers,  you  measure  their  affections  by  the  vehe- 
mence of  their  expressions ;  and,  when  they  only 
praise  you  indirectly,  you  admire  their  sincerity. 
But  this  is  not  a  time  to  trifle  with  your  fortune. 
They  deceive  you.  Sir,  who  tell  you  that  you  have 
many  fi-iends  whose  affections  are  founded  upon  a 

they  alarm,  they  soothe,  and  they  menace ;  they  employ  precisely 
that  mode  of  address,  which  seems  the  fittest  to  confound  obstinacy, 
or  to  unnerve  resolution,  and  to  reduce  the  person  whom  it  assails 
to  ^t  self-abasement  and  uncertainty,  in  which  he  shall  be  willing 
to  resig;n  himself  even  to  the  triumph  of  a  foe. 
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principle  of  personal  attachment*  The  first  foun- 
dation of  friendship  is  not  the  power  of  conferring 
benefits,  but  the  equality  with  which  they  are  re* 
ceived,  and  may  be  returned*  The  fortune  which 
made  you  a  King,  forbade  you  to  have  a  fiiend.  It 
is  a  law  of  nature,  which. cannot  be  violated  with 
impunity.  The  mistaken  Prince,  who  looks  for 
friendship,  will  find  a  favourite,  and  in  that  favourite 
the  ruin  of  his  affiurs* 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  not  from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family 
to  another,  but  fi'om  a  conviction  that  the  establish- 

The  fortune  which  made  you  a  Kingj  ilfc.}  King;s  certainly  wiU 
not  find  friends  in  those  who  dssire  tomake  a  traffic  of  their  favours* 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  Kings  should  not,  as  well  as  other  oieiiy 
occasionally  find  that  moderate  and  imperfect  friendship,  which  is 
all  that  the  present  condition  of  humanity  requires.  Friendship 
takes  place  in  jts  highest  purity  and  sincerity,  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  not  such  a  difference  of  character  and  condition  as  may  pre- 
vent a  competition  of  interests  between  the  friends.  Such  is  the  at- 
tachment between  man  and  woman,  when  sexual  appetite  has  little 
or  no  share  in  it.  Such  is  the  friendship  between  ingenuous  youth, 
and  mild  old  age.  Such  friendship,  too,  may  take  place  between  a 
good  King,  and  men  of  virtue  in  his  court.  The  sentiments  of  vir- 
tuous loyalty  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  sort  of  paternal  benignity  on 
the  other,  may  even  give  a  truth  and  delicacy  to  such  a  friendship, 
which  the  friendships  of  equals  cannot  so  certainly  possess.  Be- 
sides, careless  familiarity  is  frequently  the  bane  of  friendship ;  and 
from  the  friendship  between  a  subject  and  his  Sovereign,  such  funi- 
liarity  is  the  most  likely  to  be  excluded. 

At  least,  to  tell  Princes  that  their  fate  denies  them  the  common 
advantages  of  humanity,  is 'to  teach  them  to  shut  their  hearts 
against  sympathy  in  human  woe,  and  against  those  benign  affections 
which  can  alone  give  Tituses  or  Trajaus  to  the  people  over  whom 
they  reign. 
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ment  of  that  {axnily  was  necessary  to  the  support  of 
-dieir  civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  Sir,  is  a 
principle  of  allegiance  equally  solid  and  rational; 
••..fit  for  Englishmen  to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of 
your  Majesty's  encouragement.  We  cannot  long  be 
deluded  by  nominal  distinctions.  The  name  of 
Stuart,  of  itself,  is  only  contemptible;. ...armed  with 
the  Sovereig]^  authority,  their  principles  are  Mmi- 
dable.  The  Prince,  who  imitates  their  conduct, 
should  be  warned  by  their  example ;  and,  while  he 
plumes  himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the 
crown,  should  remember  that,  as  it  w^  acquired 
by  one  revolution,  it  may  be  lost  by  another. 

JUNIUS. 

We  cannot  long  be  deluded  by  nominal  distinctiotiSj']  Junius  i» 
uhappy  in  this  observation.  It  was  precisely  because  the  dlstinc- 
tiots  b^weeD  Whig  and  Tory  were  no  longer  more  than  nominal, 
in  the  reqpects  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  and  loyalty  to  the  House 
of  Haaorer,  that  the  King  had  adopted  the  system  of  government 
against  which  Juvius  inveighs* 
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LETTER  XXXVI. 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 


THE  Whigi  had  tried  their  strength,  jitjirsty  the  rmniatry  stood 
their  ground.  Parliament  was  assembled*  Although  many  insolent 
fie4l%nsfor  a  redress  of  grievances  had  been  recently  firesented  to 
the  Kingy  he  deigned  not  even  to  allude  to  their  fiurfiort^  when  in 
the  ofiening  of  the  session  he  addressed  his  parliament  from  the 
throne*  In  the  debate^  which  arose  when  an  address  in  answer  to 
the  speech  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords^  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
began  the  attack  upon  the  ministers' and  their  supporters.  The 
affairs  of  America^  the  complaints  of  the  people^  the  iniquity  of  the 
decision  upon  the  Middlesex  election^  were  the  principal  topics  qf 
which  he  spoke*  Though  his  harangues  were  loose  and  declamatoryy 
though  they  breathed  even  somewhat  of  a  democratical  spirit j  though 
he  was  opposed  by  tlie  vigorous  and  artful  talents  of  Lord  Mans- 
field  s  yety  the  authority  of  his  character^  the  majesty  qfhis  elocu* 
tion^  and  tlie  knowledge  that  all  the  Whigs  were  now  ready  to  echo 
his  voiccygave  extraordinary  force  to  what  he  uttered*  Itwassttp-^ 
posedy  that  the  ministry  could  not  long  withstand  the  opposition^ 
at  the  head  ff  which  he  now  stood*  Hie  Duke  of  Beaufort^  the 
Earl  of  Coventry y  the  Marquis  of  Granby^  the  Duke  ofManches^ 
tcTj  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon^  Mr*  Dtmningj  soUcitor-general^ 
chusing  rather  to  make  their  peace  in  good  time  with  the  opposition^ 
than  to  share  the  disgrace  of  that  which  they  supposed  to  be  befall* 
ing  ministry^  resigned  their  offices*  Lord  Camden^  the  chancellory 
being  suspected  of  betraying  to  Lord  Chatham  the  secrets  of  the 
cabinet^  Hvas  indignantly  required  to  deliver  up  the  seals*  Even 
the  Speaker  of  tlic  House  of  Commons^  on  the  pretence  of  ill  healthy 
but  perhafis  not  uninfluenced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  doubtful 
contest  which  he  saw  proceedings  resigned  that  employment*  The 
Honourable  Charles  Yorke^  who  had  not  hitherto  distinguished 
himself  by  any  violent  fdclity  to  Whig  principles^  accepted  the  seals 
as  chancellor  :  buty  refecting  on  the  choice  he  had  madcj  he  was 
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tkhtr  m  mmk  as^amtd  ^tkeimrt  he  ba4  token,  «r  «•  nm€h  4i9* 

mdfftd  wM  ku  bargain,  that  he  ended  his  own  Ufe  with  a  /^ia/.M.« 

«  etmduct  wnexamfiled  in  the  case  of  ministerial  promotion,  since 

the  time  when  the  only  son  of  Sir  William  Temfile  drowned  himself 

in  the  Thames.     At  last,  on  the  28rA  of  January,   1770,  even  the 

Ihike  t^  Graficn  himself,  resigned  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 

l^msmyi  retiring  t9  the  less  active  and  res/tonsihle  aftfiomtmeni 

^Keeper  cf  the  Privy  Seal,    Even  all  this  moved  not  the  CQur$ 

from  its  purpose.     The  IVhigs  were  not  called  to  office  ;  the  former 

system  of  measures  was  not  abandoned  ;  and,  when  the  Sovereign's 

Jirmness  was  thus  decisively  evinced,  persons  were  easily  found  to  fill 

the  vacant  offices.  While  all  was  still  in  uncertain  agitation,  Junius 

rtnewedhu  attack  an  the  Duke  ;  probably  believing  that  his  former 

Letters  had  been  not  without  considerable  influence  in  morving  his 

Grace  to  retire  from  the  head  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  that  he  who 

had  retired  in  terror  from  the  place  of  the  moat  conspicuous  resfion^ 

sibi&ty,migAfbe  driven,  by  renewed  invective,  from  all  ministerifd 

nsplioynteTii. 

Jk  this  Letter,  Juvius  erults  over  what  he  accounted  the  weakness 

i^the  reUring  minister  ,*  eadeorvoure  to  convince  him  that,  even  by 

tetreaty  he  might  not  escape  from  vengeance  and  ignominy  ;  and 

use;  against  him,  that  malignant  hand  which  staba  the  deeper,  be^ 

cause  the  wound  is  known  to  be  felt  with  exquisite  anguish.  Lord 

Mrtk  kad  sstcceeded  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  First  Lord  qf  th^ 

Treasury  :  and  Junius,  therefore,  turns,  at  the  close  qf  his  Letter, 

from  harassing  the  Duke,  to  try  the  force  qf  contemptuous  ridi" 

cule  against  his  successor* 

TMs  Letter  seems  a  more  masterly  composition  than  that  which  inu- 

mediately  precedes  it. 


MY  LOED,  14,  February,  1770. 

IF  I  were  personally  your  enemy,  I  might 
pity  loid  forgive  you.  You  have  every  claim  to 
compassion,  that  can  arise  from  misery  and  distress. 
The  condition  you  are  reduced  to,  would  disarm  a 

VOL,  II,  I, 
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private-  enemy  of  his  resentment,  and  leave  no  con- 
solation to  the  most  vindictive  spirit^  but  that  such 
an  object  as  you  are,  would  disgrace  the  dignity  of 
revenge.  But,  in  the  relation  you  have  borne  to 
,  this  country,  you  have  no  title  to  indulgence ;  and 
if  I  had  followed  the  dictates  of  my  own  opinion, 
I  never  should  have  allowed  you  the  respite  of  a 
moment.  In  your  public  character,  you  have  in- 
jiu-ed  every  subject  of  the  empire ;  and  though  an 
individual  is  not  authorised  to  forgive  the  injuries 
done  to  society,  he  is  called  upon  to  assert  his  se- 
parate  share  in  the  public  resentment,  I  submit- 
ted, however,  to  the  judgment  of  men  more  mo- 
derate, perhaps  more  candid,  than  myself.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  those 
prudent  forms  of  decorum,  those  gentle  rules  of 
discretion,  which  some  men  endeavour  to  unite 
with  the  conduct  of  the  greatest  and  most  ha- 
zardous afiairs.  Engaged  in  the  defence  of  an  ho- 
nourable cause,  I  would  take  a  decisive  part.... I 
should  scorn  to  provide  for  a  future  retreat,  or  to 
keep  terms  with  a  man  who  preserves  no  measures 
with  the  public.  Neither  the  abject  submission  of 

Leave  no  consolation  to  the  most  vindictive  spirit^  i^fc*]  Here  is 
an  inaccuracy  of  expression,  such  as  Junius  is  someUmes  betrayed 
into,  by  the  attempt  at  excessive  refinement  of  thought,  and  elabo- 
rateness of  phrase.  He  says,  in  the  preceding  periods,  that  the 
Duke's  condition  would  disarm  personal  resentment,  by  thefdiy 
which  it  could  not  but  move.  But,  in  this  period,  that  private  resent- 
ment is  said  to  be  subject  to  be  thus  disarmed,  710/  by  pity^  but  by  the 
impossibility  of  reaching  an  object  so  very  low.  The  contradiction 
b  striking. 
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deserting  his  post  in  the  hour  of  danger,  nor  even 
the  *  sacred  slueld  of  cowardice,  should  protect 
him.  1  would  pursue  him  through  life,  and  try  the 
last  exertion  of  my  abilities  to  preserve  the  perish- 
able infamy  of  his  name,  and  make  it  immortal. 

What  then,  my  Lwd,  is  this  the  event  of  all  the 
sacrifices  you  have  made  to  Lord  Bute's  patronage, 
and  to  your  own  unfortunate  ambition  ?  Was  it  for 
this  you  abandoned  your  earliest  friendships.... the 
wannest  connexions  of  your  youth,  and  all  those 
honourable  engagements  by  which  you  once  soli- 
cited, and  might  have  acquired,  the  esteem  of  your 
country  ?  Have  you  secured  no  recompence  for  such 
a  waste  of  honour  ?  Unhappy  man !  What  party 
will  receive  the  common  deserter  of  all  parties  ? 
Without  a  client  to  flatter,  without  a  friend  to  con- 
sole you,  and  with  only  one  companion  from  the  ho- 
nest house  of  Bloomsbury,  you  must  now  retire 
into  a  dreadful  solitude.  At  the  most  active  period 
of  life,  you  must  quit  the  busy  scene,  and  conceal 
yourself  from  the  world,  if  you  would  hope  to  save 
the  wretched  reniains  of  a  ruined  reputation.  The 
vices  operate  like  age.... bring  on  disease  before  its 
time ;  and,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  leave  the  character 
broken  and  exhausted. 

•  ••••••&rro  tremuere  ttmore.    Every  coward  pretends  to  be 

idanet-atruck. 

What  then^  my  Lordy  Istc,}  Had  the  severity  of  this  passage beea 
deserved,  it  were  impossible  not  to  admire  its  transcendent  eloquence* 
No  language,  ancient  nor  modem,  can  afford  a  specimen  of  impret- 
iive  eloquence  superior  to  this. 
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Yet  your  conduct  has  beta  mysterious,  as  wcB 
as  contemptible.  Where  is  now  that  firmness,  or 
obstinacy,  so  long  boasted  of  by  your  frioids,  and 
acknowledged  by  your  enemies  ?  We  were  taught 
to  expect,  that  you  would  not  leave  the  ruin  of  this 
country  to  be  compleated  by  other  hands,  but  were 
determined  either  to  gain  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  constitution,  or  to  perish  bravely  at  least  be- 
hind the  last  dyke  of  the  prerogative.  You  knew 
the  danger,  and  might  have  been  provided  for  it.... 
You  took  sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  a  meet- 
ing with  your  parliament,  to  confirm  the  mercenary 
fidelity  of  your  dependants,  and  to  suggest  to  your 
Sovereign,  a  langus^  suited  to  his  dignity  at  least, 
if  not  to  his  benevolence  and  wisdom.  Yet,  while 
the  whole  kingdom  was  agitated  with  anxious  ex^ 
pectation  upon  one  great  point,  you  meanly  evaded 
the  questicm  /  and,  instead  of  the  explicit  firmness 
and  decision  of  a  King,  gave  us  nothing  but  the 
misery  of  a  ruined  ^  grazier,   and  the  whining 

You  kmew  the  danger j  C^c]  The  Duke  is  said  to  haTe  retired 
from  the  Treasury,  on  account  of  a  disagreement  in  opmion  with 
the  majority  of  the  cabinet,  concerning  a  leading  measure ;  not 
from  fear  of  Junius,  nor  of  Lord  ChaUiam.  Yet,  the  attacks  to 
which  the  ministry  were  exposed,  tended  to  set  them  more  at  vari* 
ance  among  themselves,  and  to  make  them  more  uncertain  In  their 
counsels* 

The  grand  crime  of  the  Duke  now  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Whigs, 
that  he  did  net  abandon  the  King  entirely,  and  again  range  himself 
mider  the  banner  of  Lord  Chatham.  ' 

*  There  was  something  wonderfhlty  pathetic  in  the  mention  of 
the  homed  catUe. 

MiMcry  qfa  ruined  graziery  b^c]  A  contagious  mortality  of  fte 
catUe  had  prevailed  in  the  preceding  year,  on  the  Continent,  The 
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pictj  rfa  Mcthodist^y'  We  had  reason  to  expect^ 
tbat  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  the  petitions 
whicli  the  King  had  received  from  the  English  na- 
tion ;  and  although  I  can  conceive  some  personal 
motives  for  not  yielding  to  them,  I  can  find  none,  in 
common  prudence  or  decency,  for  treating  them 
with  contempt.  ("Be  assured,  my  Lord,  the  English 
people  wiD  not  tamely  submit  to  this  unworthy 

treatment they  had  a  right  to  be  heard;    and 

their  petitions,  if  not  granted,  deserved  to  be  con- 
sidered. Whatever  be  the  real  views  and  doctrine 
of  a  court,  the  Sovereign  should  be  taught  to  pre- 
serve some  forms  of  attention  to  his  subjects  ;  and, 
if  he  will  not  redress  their  grievances,  not  to  make 
them  a  topic  of  jest  and  mockery  among  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  bed-chamber. ;  Injuries  may  be  atoned 
for,  and  forgiven ;  but  insults  admit  of  no  compen- 
sation.  They  degrade  the  mind  in  its  own  esteem, 
and  force  it  to  recover  its  level  by  revenge.   This 

hfection  made  its  way  into  this  island.  The  Privy  Council,  to  stop 
Its  progress,  ordered,  by  a  proclamation,  that  all  cattle  which  could 
be  suspected  of  having  caught  it,  should  be  instantly  slain,  and  the 
carcasses  buried.  And,  to  enforce  the  proclamation,  re-imburse- 
ment,  at  a  certain  rate  a  head  for  the  cattle  slain,  was  offered  to  those 
who  should  give  timely  obedience  to  it.  The  danger  was  great ;  the 
alarm  general ;  the  measure  of  prevention  salutary.  The  King 
mentumed  it  in  his  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament ;  both  for  these  reasons,  and  because  the  order  of  the  Privy 
Council,  was  tibe  which,  without  the  express  directions  of  parlia- 
ment, nothing  but  an  extraordinary  exigence  of  circumstances  could 
justify.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  King's  speech  to  both  Houses 
of' Parliament,  was  employed  upon  the  distemper  among  the  homed 
tatHe*  Nor  can  we  deny,  that  a  wag  or  a  satirist  might  indeed 
find  in  it  matter  for  ridicule. 
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neglect  of  the  petitions  was  however  a  part  of  your 
original  plan  of  government;  nor  will  any  conse- 
quences it  has  produced  account  for  your  deserting 
your  Sovereign,  in  the  midst  of  that  distress  in 
which  you  and  your*  new  friends  had  involved 
him.  One  would  think,  my  Lord,  you  might  have 
taken  this  spirited  resolution  before  you  had  dis- 
solved the^  last  of  those  early  connexions,  which 
once,  even  in  your  own  opinion,  did  honour  to 
your  youth;. •.before  you  had  obliged  Lord  Granby 
to  quit  a  service  he  was  attached  to;. ...before  you 
had  discarded  one  chancellor,  and  killed  another.... 
{ To  what  an  abject  condition  have  you  laboured  to 

•  The  Bedford  party. 

Obliged  Lord  Granby^  lffc,'\  Lord  Granby  probably  acted  in  re- 
signing, that  part  which,  according  to  the  opinions  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  adopt,  honour  and  consci'^nce  dictated  to  him.  But, 
the  resigners  in  general  resigned,  only  that  they  might  come  ia 
again  with  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

Discarded  one  Chancellor. '\  Lord  Camden. 

Killed  another.']  Mr.  Yorke.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of 
the  rash  act  that  was  said  to  have  ended  Mr<  Yorke 's  life;  he  did 
not,  in  accepting  the  seals,  shew  any  political  versatility  that  he  had 
not  before  evinced.  His  Wliiggism  had  never  been  obstinate.  On 
this  occasion,  indeed,  he  deserted  the  Ihike  of  Newcastle,  and  aU 
his  father's  ancient  friends,  by  accepting  the  office  of  Chancellor. 
Perhaps  he  might,  on  reflection,  feel  a  remorse  for  deserting  his 
friends,  which  would  not  have  been  excited  by  the  desertion  of  his 
principles.  He  was  a  sound  lawyer,  an  eloquent  pleader,  a  polite 
scholar.  The  Athenian  Letters,  the  production  chiefly  of  himself 
and  his  brother.  Lord  Hardwickc,  contain  some  fine  specimens  of 
his  taste  and  skill  in  classical  literature. 

He  was  much  beloved  in  private  life. 

He  was  said  to  have  accepted  the  seals  reluctanUy,  and  only  at 
tlie  pressing  solicitation  of  the  King  himself. 
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reduce  the  best  of  princes,  when  the  unhappy  man, 
who  yields  a^  last  to  such  personal  instance  and 
solicitation  as  never  can  be  fairly  employed  against 
a  subject,  feels  himself  degraded  by  his  compliance, 
and  is  unable  to  survive  the  disgraceful  honours 
which  his  gracious  Sovereign  had  compelled  him 
to  accept.  He  was  a  man  of  spirit,  for  he  had  a 
quick  sense  of  shame,  gnd  death  has  redeemed  his 
character.^  I  know  your  Grace  too  well,  to  appeal 
to  your  feelings  upon  this  event;  but  there  is  ano- 
ther heart,  not  yet,  I  hope,  quite  callous  to  the 
touch  of  humanity,  to  which  it  ought  to  be  a  dread- 
fill  lesson  for  ever*. 

Now,  my  Lord,  let  us  consider  the  situation  to 
which  you  have  conducted,  and  in  which  you  have 
thought  it  adviseable  -to  abandon,  your  royal  master. 
Whenever  the  people  have  complained,  and  nothing 
better  could  be  said  in  defence  of  the  measures 
of  government,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  answer 
us,  though  not  very  fairly,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
private  virtues  of  your  Sovereign.  "  Has  he  not, 
"  to  relieve  the  people,  surrendered  a  considera- 

"  ble  part  of  his  revenue? Has  he  not  made  the 

"  judges  independent,  by  fixing  them  in  their 
"  places  for  life?". ...My  Lord,  we  acknowledge  the 
gracious  principle  which  gave  birth  to  these  con- 
cessions; and  have  nothing  to  regret  but  that  it  has 

*  The  most  secret  particulars  of  this  detestable  transaction, 
dnU  in  due  time  be  given  to  the  public.  The  people  shall  know 
vbat  kind  of  man  they  have  to  deal  with* 
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never  been  adhered  to.  At  die  end  of  seven  years, 
we  are  loaded  with  a  debt  of  abov^five  hundred 
thousand,  pounds  upon  the  civil  list,  and  we  now 
see  the  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain  tyrannicaUy 
forced  *out  of  his  office,  not  for  want  of  abilities 
not  for  want  of  integrity,  or  of  attention  to  hi» 
duty,  but  for  delivering  his  honest  opinion  in  par- 
liament, upon  the  greatest  ionstitutional  questioa 
that  has  arisen  since  the  revolution.. ..We  care  not 

to  whose  private  virtues  you  appeal the  theory 

of  such  a  government  is  falsehood  and  mockery; ••• 
the  practice  is  oppression.  You  have  laboured 
then  (though  I  confess  to  no  purpose)  to  rob  your 
master  of  the  only  plausible  answer  that  ever  was 
pven  in  defence  of  his  government of  the  opi- 
nion which  the  people  had  conceived  of  his  personal 

Loaded vjtth  a  debt^  C^c.]  There  had  been  no  excessive  profusion 
in  the  expenditure  upon  the  civil  list*  But,  in  fixing  the  allowance 
of  that  list,  it  had  been  endeavoured  to  make  the  sum  as  moderate 
as  possible :  and  due  provision  had  not  been  made  for  those  uncer- 
tain occasions  of  expence,  which  cannot  be  particularly  foreseen^ 
yet  never  fidl  to  arise. 

The  Chancellor  qf  Great  Britain  tyrannically  forced^  b^f .]  This 
complaint  is  unjust.  It  were  absurdly  weak  to  retain  ministers  in 
office,  when  they  will  no  longer  support  the  measures  which  hav^ 
been  agreed  upon  in  the  cabinet. 

Ofiinibn  vfhich  the  fieofile  had  conceived^  ^c]  This  passage  is 
one)  among  many  others  in  these  Letters,  proving  that  the  Oppo* 
sition  found  the  fair  character  of  their  Sovereign  among  his  people  to 
be  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  ambition.  It  gave  a  force  to  the  expression  of  his  inten- 
tions, which  nothing  else  could  have  added  to  them  :  and  it  com* 
manded  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  general  system  of  his 
government,  at  a  time  when,  but  for  this,  the  minds  of  many  might 
have  been  wholly  alienated  from  it. 
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'iKHiour  and  integrity The  Duke  of  Bedford  was 

more  moderate  than  your  Grace.  He  only  forced^ 
his  Tnaster  to  violate  a  solemn  promise  made  to  an 
indiyidual^.  But  you,  my  Lord,  have  successfully 
extended  your  advice  to  every  political,  every  moral 
engagement,  that  could  bind  either  the  magistrate 
or  the  man.  The  condition  of  a  King  is  often  miser- 
able, but  it  required  your  Grace's  abilities  to  make 

k  contemptible You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the 

fiuthful  servants,  in  whose  hands  you  have  left  him, 
are  able  to  retrieve  his  honour,  and  to  support  his 
government.  You  have  publickly  declared,  even 
since  your  resignation,  that  you  approved  of  their 
measures,  and  admired  their  conduct. ...particularly 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  What  a  pity  it  is 
fliat,  with  all  this  appearance,  you  should  think  it 
necessary  to  separate  yourself  from  such  amiable 
companions!  You  forget,  my  Lord,  that  while  you 

*  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie. 

Earl  of  Sandwich."]  This  nobleman  was  of  the  Bedford  party ; 
a  man  of  talents,  and  notoriously  profligate.  Wilkes's  famous  pam- 
phlet. An  E99ay  on  Wbmany  was  complained  of  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  Lord  Sandwich  and  Dr.  Warburton :  and  much  obloquy 
was  excited  against  the  former,  for  putting  himself  forward  as  an 
acauer  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  while  he  was,  himself,  not  a 
little  addicted  to  these  vices  of  speech.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  daring  the  difficult  period  of  the,  American  war :  and  it 
is  wen  known,  that  the  naval  service  was  never  more  gloriously 
maintained,  than  throughout  that  perilous,  and  in  many  respects 
disastrous  time.  A  continued  neglect  of  character,  on  his  own  part, 
however,  hindered  the  public  from  doing  justice  to  the  talents  and 
virtues  which  he  certainly  possessed. 

You  forget^  my  Lordy  (^'c]  The  Duke  of  Grafton  might  disa- 
gree with  the  other  Members  of  the  Cabinet  Council,  in  regard  ta 
VOL.  II.  H 
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iu^  lavish  in  the  praise  of  men  whom  you  desert, 
you  are  publickly  opposing  your  conduct  to  your 
opinions,  and  depriving  yourself  of  the  only  plausi- 
ble pretence  you  had  for  leaving  your  Sovereign 
overwhelmed  with  distress :  I  call  it  plausible ;  for, 
in  truth,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever,  less  than 
the  frowns  of  your  master,  that  could  justify  a  man 
of  spirit  for  abandoning  his  post  at  a  moment  so 
critical  and  important.    It  is  in  vain  to  evade  the 
question ;  if  you  will  not  speak  out,  the  public  have 
a  right  to  judge  from  appearances.    We  are  autho* 
rised  to  conclude,  that  you  either  diflfered  from 
your  colleagues,  whose  measures  you  still  a£fect  to 
defend,  or  that  you  thought  the  administration  of 
the  King's  affairs  no  longer  tenable.. ....You  are  at 

liberty  to  choose  between  the  hypocrite  and  the 
coward.   Your  best  friends  are  in  doubt  which  way 
they  shall  incline.   Your  country  unites  the  charac*- 
ters,  and  gives  you  credit  for  them  both.    For  my 
own  part,  I  see  nothing  inconsistent  in  your  con- 
duct.  You  began  with  betraying  the  people. ...you 

conclude  with  betraying  the  King. 

In  your  treatment  of  particular  persons,  you- 
have  preserved  the  uniformity  of  your  character* 


some  particular  measure,  without  disapproving  the  general  system : 
or,  he  might  feel  himself  unequal  to  the  ministerial  difficulties  of 
the  time :  or,  he  might  have  a  virtuous  fear  of  exposing  himself 
longer  to  all  that  obloquy  and  odium,  which  the  measures  of  xht 
administration  continued  to  draw  upon  him« 
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Eren  Mr.  Bradshaw  declares  that  no  man  was  ever 
so  iU  used  as  himself.  As  to  the  provision  *  you 
have  made  for  his  family,  he  was  entitled  to  it  by 
the  house  he  lives  in.  The  successor  of  one  Chan- 
ceDor  might  well  pretend  to  be  the  rival  of  ano- 
ther. It  is  the  breach  of  private  friendship  which 
touches  Mr.  Bradshaw;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
when  a  man  of  his  rank  and  abilities  had  taken  so 
active  a  part  in  your  affairs,  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  let  down  at  last  with  a  miserable  pension  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Colonel  Luttrell, 
Mr-  Onslow,  and  Governor  Burgoyne,  were  equal- 
ly engaged  with  you,  and  have  rather  more  reason 
to  complain  than  Mr.  Bradshaw.  These  are 
men,  my  Lord,  whose  friendship  yoU  should  have 

Even  Mr.  BradshatVy  ^e."]  Junius's  note,  and  his  text,  are 
here  at  ▼aiiance.  The  one  says,  that  Bradshaw's  pension  was  too 
fitHe ;  the  other  represents  it  to  have  been  too  much.  It  was,  in 
truth,  enongh  for  his  services,  but  too  little  for  his  wants. 

•  A  pension  of  15001.  per  annum,  insured  upon  the  4  l-half  per 
cents,  (he  was  too  cunning  to  trust  it  to  Irish  security)  for  tlie  lives 
of  himself  and  all  his  sons.  This  gentleman,  who  a  very  few  years 
ago  was  clerk  to  a  contractor  for  forage,  and  afterwards  exalted  to 
a  petty  post  in  the  war-office,  thought  it  necessary,  (as  soon  as  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Treasury)  to  take  that  great  house 
IB  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Northington  had  re- 
ikied  while  he  was  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  As  to 
the  iKDsion,  Lord  North  very  solemnly  assured  the  House  of  Com- 
moDS,  that  no  penrion  was  ever  so  well  deserved  as  Mr  Bradshaw 's 
..^"N,  B*  Lord  Camden  and  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  are  not  near  so 
weU  provided  for  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  saved  the  state, " 
retires  with  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  the  Irish  establishment, 
from  which  he  in  fact  receives  less  than  Mr.  Bradshaw's  pension. 
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adhered  to,  on  the  same  principle  on  which  you 
deserted  Lord  Rockingham,  Lord  Chatham,  Lord 
Camden,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland.  We  can 
easily  account  for  your  violating  your  engagements 
with  men  of  honour  ;  but  why  should  you  betray 
your  natural  connexions  ?  Why  separate  yourself 
from  Lord  Sandwich.  Lord  Gower,  and  Mr. 
Rigby,  or  leave  the  three  worthy  gentlemen  above- 
mentioned  to  shift  for  themselves  ?  With  all  the 
fashionable  indulgence  of  the  times,  this  country 
does  not  abound  in  characters  like  theirs ;  and  you 
may  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  recruit  the  black 
catalogue  of  your  friends. 

The  recollection  of  the  royal  patent  you  sold  to 
Mr.  Hine,  obliges  me  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of 
a  man  whom  you  have  taken  the  most  dishonour- 
able means  to  injure.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  sham 
prosecution  which  you  affected  to  carry  on  against 
him.  On  that  ground,  I  doubt  not,  he  is  prepared 
to  meet  you  with  ten-fold  recrimination,  and  set 
you  at  defiance.     The  injury  you  had  done  him  af- 

Mr.  Hincy  t^'c]  In  respect  to  Hine's  place,  the  truth  is...  .that 
General  Burgoyne  was  actually  nominated  Comptroller  of  Chester  ; 
but  left  the  duty,  and  the  annual  income  from  it,  to  persons  who 
paid  him,  at  once,  a  round  sum  for  the  whole. 

The  injury  you  had  done  himy  ^c]  This  attempt  to  justify 
Vaughan  is  vain.  He  himself  applied  to  the  Duke,  in  a  way  that 
fihewed  him  to  be  conscious  of  the  illegality  of  that  which  he  pro* 
posed.  The  life  interest  of  some  particular  patentee,  might,  in- 
deed have  been  sold  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  but 
the  office  itself  had  never  been  directly  and  avowedly  sold  by  the 
crown. 
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fccts  his  moral  character.  You  knew  that  the  of- 
fer to- purchase  the  reversion  of  a  place,  which  has 
heretofore  been  sold  under  a  deciree  of  the  Court  of 
Chanceiy,  however  imprudent  in  his  situatioi^, 
*  would  no  way  tend  to  cover  him  with  that  sort  of 
guilt  which  you  wished  to  fix  upon  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  You  laboured,  then,  by  every  species 
of  false  suggestion,  and  even  by  publishing  coun- 
terfeit letters,  to  have  it  understood,  that  he  had  pro- 
posed terms  of  accommodation  to  you,  and  had  of- 
fered to  abandon  his  principles,  his  party,  and  his 
finends.  You  consulted  your  own  breast  for  a  cha- 
racter  of  consummate  treachery,  and  gave  it  to  the 
public  for  that  of  Mr.  Vaughan.  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  do  this  justice  to  an  injured  man,  because 
I  was  deceived  by  the  appearances  thrown  out  by 
your  Grace,  and  have  frequently  spoken  of  his 
conduct  with  indignation.  If  he  really  be,  what  I 
think  him,  honest;  though  mistaken^  he  will  be 
happy  in  recovering  his  reputation,  though  at  the 
CKpence  of  his  understanding.  Here,  I  see,  the 
matter  is  likely  to  rest.  Your  Grace  is  afraid  to 
carry  on  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Hine  keeps  quiet 
possession  of  his  purchase  ;  and  Governor  Burgoyne 
relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  refunding  the  mo- 
ney,  sits  down,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  infa- 
mous AND  CONTENTED. 

I  believe,  my  Lord,  I  may  now  take  my  leave 
of  you  for  ever.  You  are  no  longer  that  resolute 
minister  who  had  spirit  to  support  the  most  violent 
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measures ;  who  compensated  for  the  want  of  good 
and  great  qualities,  by  a  brave  determination  (which 
some  people  admired  and  relied  on)  to  maintain 
himself  without  them.  The  reputation  of  obsti- 
nacy and  perseverance  might  have  supplied  the 
place  of  all  the  absent  virtues-  You  have  now 
added  the  last  negative  to  your  character,  and 
meanly  confessed  that  you  are  destitute  of  the  com- 
mon spirit  of  a  man.  Retire  then^  my  Lord,  and 
hide  your  blushes  from  the  world ;  for,  with  such  a 
load  of  shame,  even  black  may  change  its  colour. 
A  mind  such  as  yours,  in  the  solitary  hours  of  do- 
mestic  enjoyment,  may  still  find  topics  of  consola- 
tion.  You  may  find  it  in  the  memory  of  violated '  ^ 
friendship ;  in  the  afflictions  of  an  accomplished 
prince,  whom  you  have  disgraced  and  deserted ; 
and  in  the  agitations  of  a  great  country,  driven  by 
your  counsels  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

The  palm  of  ministerial  firmness  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  Lord  North.  He  tells  us  so  himself,  with 
the  plenitude  of  the  ore  rotundo  * ;  and  I  am  ready 

Lord  J^orthJ]  Lord  North  was,  from  carlj  youth,  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  amiable  and  promising  young  noblemen  in  England* 
He  was  proposed  by  the  Princess  Dowager,  for  a  place  about  the 
King,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  utmost  intreaties  of 
the  same  lady,  were  necessary  to  persuade  his  Lordship  to  accept 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  Townshend.  He  was  modest,  candid,  yielding,  upright, 
of  vigorous  and  lively  yet  not  overbearing  talents.  Few  ministers 
have  ever  been  so  much  personally  beloved  as  he,  even  by  their 
political  opponents. 

•  This  eloquent  person  has  got  as  far  as  the  discifiline  of  Demoa- 
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enough  to  believe  that,  while  he  can  keep  his 
place,  he  will  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  resign  it. 
Your  Grace  was  the  firm  minister  of  yesterday ; 
Lord  North  is  the  firm  minister  of  to-day.  To-mor- 
row, perhaps,  his  Majesty,  in  his  wisdom,  may  give 
us  a  rival  for  you  both.  You  are  too  well  ac 
quainted  with  the  temper  of  your  late  allies,  to 
think  it  possible  that  Lord  North  should  be  per- 
mitted to  govern  this  country.  If  we  may  believe 
common  fisime,  they  have  shewn  him  their  superi- 
ority already.  His  Majesty  is,  indeed,  too  gracious 
to  insult  his  subjects,  by  choosing  his  first  minister 
fix>m  among  the  domestics  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. That  would  have  been,  too  gross  an  outrage 
to  the  three  kingdoms.  Their  purpose,  however, 
is  equally  answered  by  pushing  forward  this  un- 
happy  figure,  and  forcing  it  to  bear  the  odium  of 
measures,  which  they,  in  reality  direct.  Without 
immediately  appearing  to  govern,  they  possess  the 
power,  and  distribute  the  emoluments  of  govern- 
ment, as  they  think  proper.  They  still  adhere  to 
the  spirit  of  that  calculation,  which  made  Mr.  Lut- 
trell  representative  of  Middlesex.  Far  from  re- 
gretting  your  retreat,  they  assure  us  very  gravely, 
that  it  increases  the  real  strength  of  the  ministry. 

thenes.    He  constantly  speaks  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  to  im- 
proTe  his  articiilation. 

Tlinr  purpose^  fc3*f .]  It  is  true,  that  the  party  of  the  Doke  of 
Bedford  now  predominated  in  the  administration. 

ItincreoMea  the  real  strength^  fc3*c.]  There  might  now  be  great- 
er unanimity  in  the  cabinet. 
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According  to  this  way  of  reasoning,  they  will 
probably  grow  stronger,  and  more  flourishing, 
every  hour  they  exist ;  for  I  think  there  is  hardly  a 
day  passes,  in  which  some  one  or  other  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's servants  does  not  leave  them  to  improve  by 
the  loss  of  his  assistance.  But,  alas  !  their  counte- 
nances speak  a  diflFerent  language.  When  the  Mem- 
bers drop  oflF,  the  main  body  cannot  be  insensible 
of  its  approaching  dissolution.  Even  the  violence 
of  their  proceedings  is  a  signal  of  despair.  Like 
broken  tenants,  who  have  had  warning  to  tjuit  the 
premises,  they  curse  their  landlord,  destroy  the  fix- 
tures, throw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and  care  not 
what  mischief  they  do  to  the  estate. 

JUNIUS. 


When  the  members  drofi  ojf,  t5*c.]  These  prophetic  periods  are 
admirably  eloquent.    But  the  prophcicy  was  disappointed. 
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LETTER  XXXVIL 


iER. 


TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTIS 


THE  combinatimi  of  the  WhLga ;  the  bold  harangues  (f  Chatham^ 
breathing  more  of  wild  democracy ^  and  of  thefiride  of  high  charac- 
ter and  acknowledged  talentSy  than  of  reason  or  true  eloquence  $ 
even  the  dissentione  and  mutual  nts/dcions  among  tlte  ministers  ; 
€nd  aU  the  clamours  and  addresses  of  the  fieofilcj  though  sustained^ 
exa^ieratedj  and  enforced^  by  the  eloquence  of  JvviJis^  failed  qf 
con^ielSng  the  JSng  to  abandon  those  principles  of  government  j  to 
which  he  had  adhered  since  the  beginning  (f  his  reign*  ff  the 
People  of  the  capital  made  themselves  factiously  busy  in  promoting 
the  views  of  the  Opposition  /  on  the  other  handy  the  country  gen-. 
tlemen  in  parliament^  whose  independency  if  fortune  set  them 
abfyoe  any  base  subserviency  to  ministers^  and  who  were  not  by 
any  connexions  involved  in  the  cabals  of  faction^  indignant  qf 
the  seditious  abuse  with  which  they  saw  the  powers  qf  govern^ 
ment  instdted^  overlooked  for  the  time  its  errors^  and  earnestly  stip' 
ported  its  authority* 
With  a  rage  which  was  exasperated  by  the  sense  of  its  tmpotence^the 
agitators  qf  the  metn^olis  were  excited  to  an  insolent  exercise  t^ 
the  right  ofpetitioningj  such  as  rivalled  the  boldest  audacity  qfthe 
Londoners  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  qfthe  reign  qf  Charles- 
the  Fhrst*  On  the  \^th  qf  March  \770y  Beckfordy  Lord  MayoTya 
man  who^was  the  blind  follower  and  instrument  qfthe  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, presented  to  the  JSSng^  at  St,  James's^  a  remonstrating  address 
and  petition  qf  the  Lord  Mayor j  Aldermen^  and  Livery  ^  qf  the  city 
^Londotty  in  which  the  conduct  qf  the  ministry  was  bitterly  ar» 
raigncd}  and  it  was  demanded  qfthe  Eingy  that  he  should  forth" 
with  dissolve  the  parliament.  The  authors  qf  that  remonstrance 
dared  to  question  the  legality  qf  the  existence  qf  the  Bouse  qf 
CommonSy  after  its  decision  in  the  case  qf  the  Middlesex  Election  ; 
and  inainuatedy  that  the  £ing  could  noty  without  violating  his  coro^ 
nation  oathj  refuse  to  contfily  with  their  demand»    Ms  Majesty  re* 
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filled  with  firmncM  :  biamingj  mthotU  any  thing  ofimftoteTit  via* 
lenccy  the  audacity  and  unreC8onabiene»$  of  the  demands  in  thefie^ 
tiliatL^  and  asserting  hie  unalterable  vigilance  to  preserve  the 
genmne  firincifiies  of  the  constitution^  Jree  from  all  violation*  There 
is  a  remarkable  contrast  between  this  petition  and  the  Sarvereign's 
answer*  TTie  former  is  JiUed  with  all  the  boldness  of  Junius, 
without  his  eloquence  or  dignity  of  address.  The  latter  isnmnfyy 
dignifiedy  and,  except  in  one  or  two  phrases^  unites  with  the  firm-' 
ness  qf  conscious  wisdom  and  virtue^  a  calm  and  impressive  mo- 
deration* 

Tltr  cause  of  Opposition  was  not  successfully  served  by  this  outrage- 
ous conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Livery  of  London.  TTie  House  of 
Commons^  having  seen  the  legality  of  their  own  existence  impeach- 
ed^ zealously  took  part  with  their  Sovereign^  against  the  turbulent 
Londoners. 

In  this  Letter^  Junius  regrets^  with  an  air  of  deep  affliction^  the  mtse" 
ries  which  were  threatened  by  what  fie  accounted  the  arbitrary  in- 
justice of  the  government y  and  by  that  resistance  which  he  wished  it 
to  provoke  from  a  fteople  whom  he  laboured  to  persuade  that  they 
weredeefUy  injured  and  insulted.  He  pronounces  an  high  eulogium 
on  the  seditious  audacity  of  the  Livery  of  London.  He  endecroours 
to  persuade  the  rest  of  the  nation^  to  take  arms  on  their  side.  He  at- 
tempts the  justification  of  that  daring  assertion  in  the  petition,  that 
the  legality  of  the  existence  of  t/te  House  of  Commons,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  its  decision  respecting  the  Middlesex  Election.  He  dares 
to  reprobate  the  manner  in  which  t/te  petition  tfthe  Uvery  had  been 
received  at  court ;  and^  with  malignity  sufficiently  acute,  exposes 
whatever  was  the  least  irreprehensible  in  the  Sovereign's  answer. 
With  spirit  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  he  asserts  the  legality  of  pe- 
titions from  the  people  for  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament.  Jh  op- 
position to  the  complacent  assertions  in  the  answer  to  the  livery j  he 
enumerates  the  errors  and  illegalities  into  which  the  goverjtmtnt  had 
fallen  since  the  coihmencement  of  tlie  present  reign ;  and' affirms^ 
that  the  British  monarch  never  could  be  popular,  whose  administra- 
tion was  disgraced  by  acts  of  tyranny  or  folly,  like  these. 

This  Letter  is  well  written.  It  abounds  in  acute  distinctions  of  rea- 
soning, and  in  bold  flashes  of  eloquence*    But,  there  is  in  it  some- 
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^e&hat  too  much  qf-mtlgar  abu%c  ;  and  its  paragraphs  »eem  to  have 
been  throrvm,  out  upon  pamper ^  without  the  preconception  of  any  regu^ 

h  seem*  to  have  been  during  this  session  of  parliament^  that  the  cla- 
nuntrs  of  the  Whigs  began^from  their  continuance  and  their  ridi» 
cmimtswdencefto  lose  allinfluence  over  the  ndndsqfthe  unprejudiced 
Jtmrt  of  the  nation*  Lord  Chatham^  the  Livery  qfLondon^  and  even 
the  •hrtvfderand  more  deeply  artful  mind  o/"  Junius,  ^y  the  inde^ 
£ency  and  outrage  of  their  attacks^  and  by  the  disproportion  between 
their  complaints  and  the  grievances  of  which  they  had  to  complain^ 
meiuaUy  roused  the  affections  of  a  great  part  of  the  people^  to  the 
defence  <^  the  majesty  of  the  Savereigny  and  the  sanctity  of  the  le- 
giekuure  ;  end  thus  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  very  purpose 
iMch  they  themselves  had  in  view.  The  event  was  not  unlike  to 
that  which  took  placcy  when  Charles  the  Second  dissolved  that  par- 
Bament^  by  which  he  was  so  much  harassed^  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
chmm  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  hope  of  succession  to  the  throne. 
Truth  failed,  for  a  time,  (fits  proper  effect^  because  it  was  accom- 
filmed  with  extravagant  outrage. 

»IE,  19.  March,  1770. 

I  BELIEVE  there  is  no  man,  however  indif- 
ferent about  the  interests  of  this  country,  who  will 
not  readily  confess  that  the  situation  to  which  we 
are  now  reduced,  whether  it  has  arisen  from  the 
violence  of  faction,  or  from  an  arbitrary  system  of 
government,  justifies  the  most  melancholy  appre- 
hensions, and  calls  for  the  exertion  of  whatever 
wisdom  or  vigour  is  left  among  us.  The  King's 
answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  city  of  London, 
.  and  the  measures  since  adopted  by  the  ministry, 

Whether  it  has  arisen,  lstc.'\  Junius  ought  to  have  here  writ- 
ten have.  The  English  language  possesses  that  form  of  the  verb, 
vfalch  is  called  the  subjunctive  mood  \  and  our  best  grammarians 
have  asserted  the  propriety  of  religiously  employing  it  in  its  proper 
place. 
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amount  to  a  plain  declaration^  that  the  principle 
on  which  Mr.  LuttreU  was  seated  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  to  be  supported  in  all  its  consequences, 
and  carried  to  its  utmost  extent.  The  same  spirit 
which  violated  the  freedom  of  election,  now^  in- 
vades the  declaration  and  bill  of  rights,  and  threat- 
ens  to  punish  the  subject  for  exercising  a  privilege. 

Is  to  be  Mufifiorted  in  all  if  consequences^  t5^c.]  This  did  not  ap- 
pear. The  govemmeat  could  not  but  be  aware,  that  they  were  in 
the  wrong ;  for  the  point  in  contest,  had  been  amply  and  decisively 
discussed.  But  they  could  not  recede.  They  knew  not  well,  what 
steps  to  take.  They  were  saved  only  by  the  outrageous  violence  of 
their  adversaries.  They  certainly  would  not  have  repeated  the  de- 
cision of  the  Middlesex  election,  though  a  similar  occasion  should 
have  arisen.  In  the  debate  relative  to  the  petition  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  Letter,  the  House  of  Commons  suffered  themselves 
to  be  braved  by  Beckford  and  the  other  Members  for  London,  with- 
out daring  to  take  any  vigorous  step  for  the  vindication  of  their  own 
authority. 

jind  threatens  to  fiunish  the  subject^  l^c.}  The  discussion  upon 
the  petition  was  still  prolonged.  This  Letter  by  Junius  was  written 
on  the  19th  of  March.  It  was  not  till  the  33d  of  that  month,  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords,  offered 
an  address  to  the  sovereign,  expressing  deep  concern  for  that  abuse 
of  the  right  of  petitioning,  of  which  the  Livery  of  London  had  set 
an  example  ;  and  thanking  their  sovereign  for  the  constitutional 
dignity,  firmness,  and  rectitude,  of  his  answer. 

Severe  animadversion  is  said  to  have  been,  at  first,  intended. 
But,  upon  mature  deliberation,  a  step  was  preferred  which  in  its  ~ 
effects  would  be  intermediate  between  outrageous  violence  and  fee- 
ble timidity. 

The  prudence  of  the  government  is  much  more  to  be  commend- 
ed in  this,  than  in  various  former  instances.  But^  any  person  who 
shall  now  consider  that  petition,  will  not  fail  to  see  that,  in  it,  the 
Livery  of  London  had  overstepped  the  just  bounds  of  petition  and 
remonstrance,  and  had,  in  fact,  committed  an  act  of  sedition4:m— 
They  did  not  so  much  ask,  as  clamorously  command  ;  and  they 
accused  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  tone,  by 
which  ii^neccssary  privileges  were  certainly  infringed*    Kot  the 
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hidierto  undisputed,  of  petitioning  the  Crown.  The 
grieyances  of  the  people  are  aggravated  by  insults ; 
their  complaints  not  merely  disregarded,  but  check- 
ed by  authority;  and  every  one  of  those  acts, 
against  which  they  remonstrated,  confirmed  by  the 
King's  decisive  approbation.  At  such  a  moment, 
no  honest  man  will  remain  silent  or  inactive.. •• 
However  distinguished  by  rank  or  property,  in 
the  rights  of  freedom  we  are  all  equal.  As  we 
are  £ngUshmen,  the  least  considerable  man  among 
us  has  an  interest  equal  to  the  proudest  nobleman, 
in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country,  and  is 
equally  called  upon  to  make  a  generous  contribu- 
tion  in  support  of  them;.... whether  it  be  the  heart 
to  conceive,  the  understanding  to  direct,  or  the 
hand  to  execute.  It  is  a  common  cause,  in  which 
we  are  all  interested,  in  which  we  should  all  be  eh- 
gaged*  The  man  who  deserts  it  at  this  alarming 
crisis,  is  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and,  what  I 
think  of.  infinitely  less  importance,  a  traitor  to  his 
Sovereign.  The  subject  who  is  truly  loyal  to  the 
chief  ma^strate,  will  neither  advise  nor  submit  to 
arbitrary  measures.  The  city  of  London  have  given 
an  example,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  followed 
by  the  whole  kingdom.      The  noble  spirit  of  the 

LoDg  Parliament  to  Charles  the  First ;  not  the  Americans  in  the 
commencement  of  their  rebellion.  ...even  though  imitating  the  ex-  > 
ample  of  the  citizens  of  London  ;  spoke  a  language  so  violent* ' 

Which,  I  doubt  noi^  will  be  followed  by  the  whole  kingdom.^  In 
tpite  of  the  endeavoaifs  of  democratical  agitators ;  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  eloquence  of  Junius  ;  it  was  not  followed  so  extensively 
as  he  and  his  friends  expected.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  pamphlet,  intl- 
tied.  The  FaUc  Alarm^  which  was,  about  this  time,  very  seasona- 
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metropolis  is  the  life-blood  of  the  state,  collected 
at  the  heart :   from  that  point  it  circulates,  with 
health  and  vigour,  through  every  artery  of  the  con- 
stitution.  The  time  is  cohie,  when  the  body  of  the 
English  people  must  assert  their  ^wn  cause  :   con- 
scious  of  their  strength,  and  animated  by  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  they  will  not  surrender  their  birth*right 
to  ministers,  parliaments,  or  kings.     The  city  of 
London  have  expressed  their  sentiments  with  free- 
dom and  firmness ;  they  have  spoken  truth  boldly ; 
and,  in  whatever  light  their  remonstrance  may  be 
represented  by  courtiers,  I  defy  the  most  subtle 
lawyer  in  this  country  to  point  out  a  single  instance 
in  which  they  have  exceeded  the  truth.     Even 
that  assertion,  which  we  are  told  is  most  offensive 
to  parliament,  in  the  theory  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, is  strictly  true.     If  any  part  of  the  repre- 
senjtative  body  be  not  chosen  by  the  people,  that 
part  vitiates  and  corrupts  the  whole.     If  there  be 
a  defect  in  the  representation  of  the  people,  that 
power,  which  alone  is  equal  to  the  making  of  the 
laws  in  this  country,  is  not  complete,  and  the  acts 
of  parliament  under  that  circumstance  are  not  the 

bly  published,  has  admirably  ridiculed  the  arts  which  were  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  employed,  to  procure  those  petitions 
with  which  it  was  desired  that  the  monarch  should  be  insulted. 

That  part  vitiates  and  corrufita  the  ivh^le,^  This  doctrine  can- 
ftot  be  adopted,  in  the  practice  of  the  British  constitution*  A  House 
of  Commons  must  !)e  considered,  notwithstancUng  any  inferior  im- 
perfections, as  bfcing  legal ;  so  long  as  it  is  aoknowledged  as  such  by 
the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  not  opposed,  in  its  legis- 
lative authority,  by  the  actual  and  constitutional  resistance  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  Should  we  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Junius; 
we  must  at  once  annul  the  ',vholc  system  of  the  British  statutes. 
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acts  of  a  pure  and  entire  legislature.  I  speak  of 
the  theory  of  our  constitution ;  and,  whatever  diffi- 
culties or  inconveniences  may  attend  the'  practice, 
I  am  ready  to  maintain  that,  as  far  as  the  fact  de- 
viates fix)m  the  principle,  so  far  the  practice  is 
vicious  and  corrupt.  I  have  not  heard  a  question 
raised  upon  any  other  part  of  the  remonstrance* 
That  the  principle,  on  which  the  Middlesex  election 
was  determined,  is  more  pernicious  in  its  effects, 
than  either  the  lev}dng  of  ship-money  by  Charles 
the  First,  or  the  suspending  power  assumed  by  his 
son,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  man  who  un- 
derstands or  wishes  well  to  the  English  constitu- 
tion. It  is  not  an  act  of  open  violence  done  by  the 
King,  or  any  direct  or  palpable  breach  of  the  laws 
attempted  by  his  minister,  that  can  ever  endanger 
die  liberties  of  this  country.  Against  such  a  King 
or  minister  the  people  would  immediately  take  the 
darm,  and  all  the  parties  unite  to  oppose  him.  The 
laws  may  be  grossly  violated  in  particular  instances, 
mthout  any  direct  attack  upon  the  whole  system. 
Facts  of  that  kind  stand  alone;  they  are  attributed 
to  necessity,  not  defended  by  principle.     We  can 

TTto  the  ftrinci/ile^  tJ'c]  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  few  princi- 
ples could  be  nltimately  more  dangerous,  or  more  unconstitutional, 
t]iaiu....that  any  member,  whom  the  House  of  Commons  might  re- 
solve to  expel,  was  not  re-eligible  into  the  same  parliament  from 
which  he  had  been  dismissed ;  and  that  the  ineligibility  of  such  a 
penoo,  most  entirely  annihilate  whatever  votes  should  be  given  in 
hia  £ivoQr.  But  the  levying  ofBhifumoTiey^  was  an  arrogation  to  the 
crown,  of  the  whole  essential  power  of  the  Hou^e  of  Commons.  And 
the  irregularity  controverted  by  Junius,  made  but  a  comparatively 
null  violatioa  of  the  rights  of  electors. 
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never  be  really  in  danger,  until  the  forms  of  par- 
liament are  made  use  of  to  destroy  the  substance 

of  our  civil  and  political  liberties; until  par* 

liament  itself  betrays  its  trust,  by  contributing  to 
establish  new  principles  of  government,  and  em- 
ploying the  very  weapons  committed  to  it  by  the 
collective  body,  to  stab  the  constitution. 

As  for  the  terms  of  the'  remonstrance,  I  presume 
it  will  not  be  affirmed,  by  any  person  less  polished 
than  a  gentleman-usher,  that  tliis  is  a  season  for 
compliments.  Our  gracious  King  indeed  is  abun- 
dantly civil  to  himself.  Instead  of  an  answer  to  a 
petition,  his  Majesty  very  graciously  pronounces 
his  own  panegyric ;  and  I  confess  that,  as  far  as  his 
personal  behaviour,  or  the  royal  purity  of  his  in- 
tentions, is  concerned,  the  truth  of  those  declara- 
tions  which  the  minister  has  drawn  up  for  his 
master,  cannot  decently  be  disputed.  In  every  other 
respect,  I  affirm,  that  they  are  absolutely  unsup- 
ported, either  in  argument  or  fact.  I  must  add 
too,  that  supposing  the  speech  were  otherwise  un- 
exceptionable, it  is  not  a  direct  answer  to  the  peti- 
tion of  the  city.  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  say,  that 
he  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  I'equests  of  his 
subjects;  yet  the  sheriffs  were  twice  sent  back 
with  an  excuse,  and  it  was  certainly  debated  in 
council  whether  or  no  the  magistrates  of  the  city 

of  London  should  be  admitted  to  an  audience 

Whether  the  remonstrance  be  or  be  not  injurious 
to  parliament,  is  the  very  question  between  the  par- 
liament and  the  people;   and  such  a  question  as 
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be  decided  by  ^  assertion  of  a  third  party, 
liowever  respectable.  That  the  petitioning  for  a 
^Bssolution  of  parliament  is  irreconcileable  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  is  a  new  doctrine. 
His  IMajesty  perhaps  has  not  been  informed,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  themselves  have,  by  a  for* 
Qial  resolution,  admitted  it  to  be  the  right  of  the 
«fibject«    His  Majesty  proceeds  to  assure  us,  that 

he  has  made  the  laws  the  rule  of  his  conduct, 

Was  it  in  cM'dering  or  permitting  his  ministo^  to 

wppnhend  Mr.  Wilkes  by  a  general  warrant? 

Was  it  in  suffering  his  ministers  to  revive  the  ob- 
solete maxim  of  nullum  tempusy  to  rob  the  Duke  of 
Portland  of  his  property,  and  thereby  give  a  de- 
cisive turn  to  a  C9unty  election?.... Was  it  in  erect- 
ing a  chamber  consultation  of  surgeons,  with  autho- 
ri^  to  examine  into  and  supersede  the  legal  verdict 
of  a  jury?  Or  did  his  Majesty  consult  the  laws  of 
this  country,  when  he  permitted  his  secretary  of 
state  10  declare  that,  whenever  the  civil  magistrate 

Cannot  be  Heddcdfy  the  tuaeriion  of  a  third  fharty^  (^c]  Would 
Juviirs  deny,  that  it  was  as  constitutional  for  the  King  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  in  regj^rd  to  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  as 
lor  the  Cttjr  of  London  to  demand  that  dissolution  ?  The  agitators 
in  the  City  of  London,  seem  to  have  been  at  that  time  violently  in- 
clined to  play  the  same  part,  which  has  been  since  acted  by  the 
Parisians. 

Wete  it  in  ordering^  Vc]  This  and  the  succeeding  periods  of 
-iafterrogation,  compose  the  most  eloquent  and  judicious  part  of  this 
Letter.  Jtimus  dwells  upon  the  proper  topics;  and  exhibits,  to- 
gether, with  skilful  aggravation,  those  acts,  which  were,  alone, 
materially  reprehensible,  in  that  conduct  of  the  government  against 
which  he  inveighed* 

VOL.  lU  O 
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is  trifled  with,  a  military  force  must  be  sent  for, 
vjttbout  the  delay  of  a  moment,  and  eflFectually  em- 
ployed ?  Or  was  it  in  the  barbarous  exactness  with 
which  this  illegal,  inhuman  doctrine,  was  carried 
into  execution?..., If  his  Majesty  had  recollected 
these  facts,  I  think  he  would  never  have  said,  at 
least  with  any  reference  to  the  measures  of  his  go- 
vernment, that  he  had  made  the  laws  the  rule  of  his 
conduct.  To  talk  of  preserving  the  affections,  cw 
relying  on  the  support  of  his  subjects,  while  he  con- 
tinues to  act  upon  these  principles,  is  indeed  pay- 
ing a  compliment  to  their  loyalty,  ^which  I  hope 
they  have  too  much  spirit  and  understanding  to 
deserve. 

His  Majesty,  we  are  told,  is  not  only  punctual 
in  the  performance  of  his  own  duty,  but  careful  not 
to  assume  any  of  those  powers  which  the  constitu- 
tion has  placed  in  other  hands.  Admitting  this  last 
assertion  to  be  strictly  true,  it  is  no  way  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  city  of  London  have  not  desired  the 
King  to  assume  a  power  placed  in  other  hands.  If 
they  had,  I  should  hope  to  see  the  person,  who 
dared  to  present  such  a  petition^  immediately  im- 
peached. They  solicit  their  Sovereign  to  exert  that 
constitutional  authority,  which  the  laws  have  vested 
in  him,  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  They  call 
upon  him  to  make  use  of  his  lawful  prerogative,  in 
a  case  which  oiir  laws  evidently  supposed  might 
happen,  since  they  have  provided  for  it  by  trusting 
the  Sovereign  with  a  discretionary  power  to  dissolve 
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the  parliament.  This  request  will,  I  am  confident, 
be  supported  by  remonstrances  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  His  Majesty  will  find,  at  last,  that 
this  is  the  sense  of  his  people;  and  that  it  is  not 
liis  interest  to  support  either  ministry  or  parlia- 
ment, at  the  hazard  of  a  breach  with  the  collective 
body  of  his  subjects....  That  he  is  the  King  of  a  free 
people,  is  indeed  his  greatest  ^ory.  That  he  may 
long  continue  tiie  King  of  a  free  people,  is  the 
second  wish  that  animates  my  heart.    The  first  is, 

THAT   THE  PEOPLE  MAY   BE  FREE*. 

HU  Maje9ty  vnlljind^  at  laat^  lStcJ\  The  King  at  last  found, 
that  his  people  were  ready  to  support  him  against  all  the  democra- 
tical  -violence  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  City  of  London ;  but  that  the 
illegal  decision  upon  the  Middlesex  election,  was  in  due  time  to  be 
rescinded. 

*  When  his  Majesty  had  done  reading  his  speech,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  &c.  had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  Majesty's  hand  \  after 
whidi,  as  they  were  withdrawing,  his  Majesty  instantly  turned 
roDiid  to  his  courtiers,  and  bjirat  out  a  laughing. 

Xerojlddledf  while  Rome  wa«  burning,  John  Horne. 
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LETTER  XXXVUL 

TO  Tiffi  PRINTER  Of  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER, 


I  AMwilUngto  beUeue  that  Jxtkius  might Jlnd  it  occasionally  regvU 
nity  to  ntfifiori  and  defend  meaoures  which  he  would  not  have  ori^ 
ginaUy  firttfiafadw  The  hfifie  qftrium/ihf  hy  the  tadon^rfthe  /«m» 
Whig  fiartieoj  insfdred  the  ofifumfion  at  the  beginning  of  the  yearn 
1770.  J9y  the  difficulties  which  seemed  still  to  thwart  their  success^ 
the  Marl  of  Chatham  was  provoked  to  break  otctj  in  fiarliamenty  into 
s/ieechesj  qf  which  the  spirit  andt  endency  were  wildly  democraticaL 
Even  his  sfieecheSf  and  the  strength  of  his  party  ^  could  noffire^ 
jxnU  The  timid  and  the  insincere^  might  abandon  admimstration  z 
but  a  majority  of  the  two  Houses  qf  FarUamenty  fmd  f^tke  nation 
in  genercfly  were  di4^oscd  to  snfifiort  the  government  ^thfir  King^ 
The  outrages  qf  Chatham^  served  in  truth  to  extenuate^  and  t9 
covery  those  errors  qf  administration^  v^ich  they  were  designed  to 
aggrawutand  expose.  In  the  impotent  wrath  of  c&sappointed  aau 
bitionf  Chatham  and  the  Whigs  moved  their  creature- Bscl^M^  amt 
the  agitators  if  the  dty^  to  insult  the  sovereign  with  an  address^  in 
which  the  decency  qf  petition  and  remonstrance^  was  strikingly  vio^ 
lated.  Had  that  address  either  frightened  the  Sovereign  from  A*r 
purpose^  or  driven  ministry  to  some  actj  irregular^  like  the  issuing 
of  the  general  warrants  against  the  authors^  printers^  and  pub- 
Ushers^  qf  the  Mrth  Briton^  or  Uke  the  decision  in  the  case  qf  the 
Middlesex  election  ;  the  purpose  qfits  advisers  would  have  been 
effectually  served.  The  JSng  replied  with  dignity  and  firmness.. 
The  addressers  and  their  patrons  were  confounded.  Junius  wrote 
the  ThirtH'Sevcnth  Letter  in  this  collection^  to  encourage  the  city  ; 
to  plead  their  apology  with  the  nation :  to  harass  the  House  qf 
Commons^  who  were  then  deliberating  what  part  it  might  become 
them  to  acty  in  asserting  their  own  legislative  authority j  and  in 
strengthening  the  hands  qf  their  King  against  the  insolence  ff  the 
city  patriots.  The  House  qf  Commons  adapted  a  measure  that  was 
fVorthy  of  their  dignity^  yet  not  rash  nor  violent*  The  opprobrium 
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^  wtcoHsiiiuHonai  raahnew,  «nm  now  tramfbrredjrom  the  govern^ 
mieru  to  the  fiatriott^  Junius,  in  this  Letter^  strives  again  to  vin^ 
dicate  what  the  city  had  done  ;  accuses  his  Sovereign  of  rash  «n- 
graeiousness  ;  and  imfiutesj  with  ridicule^  the  charge  offiusUkati' 
tnityy  to  the  minister  and  the  House  of  Commons.„.T^s  Letter  is 
tummfidbf  and  imfiressively  written;  but  wants  thai  clearness 
und  cogency  of  reasonings  which  never  Jail  to  distinguish  the  com» 
positions  of  J vvivsy  when  he  knows  himself  to  be  entirely  in  the 
rightm  It  wasj  however y  useful  to  the  views  of  his  party*  The 
city  was  now  meditating  a  new  address^  as  a  sort  of  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  The  voice  q/*  Junius  hoos  neceS' 
sary  to  encourage  the  Uvery^  and  to  recommend  their  conduct  to 
ouftflort  amd  imitation^ 


SIR,  3.  Aprily  1770. 

IN  my  last  Letter,  I  offered  you  my  opinion 
of  the  truth  and  propriety  of  hia  Majesty's  answer 
to  the  city  of  London,  considering  it  merely  as 
the  speech  of  a  minister,  drawn  up  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  delivered,  as  usual,  by  the  chief  ma^s- 
trale.  I  would  separate,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
King's  personal  character  and  behaviour  from  the 
acts  of  the  present  government.  I  wish  it  to  be 
rniderstood,  that  his  Majesty  had,  in  effect,  no 
more  concern  in  the  substance  of  what  he  said, 
than  Sir  James  Hodges  had  in  the  remonstrance ; 

sir  James  Hodges,  (^c]  Sir  James  Hodges  was,  I  believe,  a  sta- 
tiooer  on  London  Bridge.  He  aspired  to  become  a  Common  Coun- 
cil-men ;  and  succeeded.  By  a  knack  at  speechifying,  and  a  forward 
bwtUnip  activity,  he  made  himself  considerable  among  his  fel- 
Ifiimu  In  the  days  when  the  city-patriots  deemed  themselves  um«> 
pircs  of  the  ftkte  of  the  British  government  and  empire,  this  man 
LtlutlocratiTe. appointment  of  To^on  Clerk  to  the  City  of 
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and  that,  as  Sir  James,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  was 
obliged  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  his 
Majesty  might  think  himself  bound,  by  the  same 
official  obligation,  to  give  a  graceful  utterance  to 
the  sentiments  of  his  minister.  The  cold  formality 
of  a  well-repeated  lesson,  is  widely  distant  from  the 
animated  expression  of  the  heart. 

This  distinction,  however,  is  only  true  with 
respect  to  the  measure  itself.  The  consequences  of 
it  reach  beyond  the  minister,  and  materially  affi^ct^ 
his  Majesty's  honour.  In  their  own  nature,  they 
are  formidable  enough  to  alarm  a  man  of  prudence, 
and  disgraceful  enough  to  afflict  a  man  of  spirit.  A 
subject,  whose  sincere  attachment  to  his  Majesty's 
person  and  family  is  founded  upon  rational  princi- 
ples, will  not,  in  the  present  conjuncture,  be  scru- 
pulous of  alarming,  or  even  of  afflicting,  his  Sove- 
reign. I  know  there  is  another  sort  of  loyalty,  of 
which  his  Majesty  has  had  plentiful  experience- 
When  the  loyalty  of  Tories,  Jacobites,  and  Scotch- 
men, has  once  taken  possession  of  an  unhappy 
Prince,  it  seldom  leaves  him  without  accomplishing 
his  destruction.     When  the  poison  of  their  doc- 

London,  The  honour  of  Knighthood  crowned  his  greatness.  In  his 
character  of  Town  Clerky  he  signed  the  famous  remonstrance  and 
fietition.  Junius  here  attempts  to  make  the  official  functions  of 
his  Sovereign  ridiculous,  by  comparing  them  to  those  of  Sir  Jamea 
Hodges. 

iVhen  the  fioiaon^  ksfc.'\  The  figures  of  this  period,  are  splendidly 
elaborate  ;  yet  neither  incongruous,  nor  too  artificial.  This  is  an 
instance  of  ornament  employed  in  the  highest  degree  in  which  it  is 
compatible  with  force  or  beauty,  yet  not  exceeding  that  degree. 
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trines  has  tainted  the  natural  benevolence  of  his 
disposition,  when  their  insidious  councils  have  cor- 
rupted the  stamina  of  his  government,  what  antidote 
can  restore  him  to  his  political  health  and  honour, 
but  the  firm  sincerity  of  his  English  subjects  ? 

It  has  not  been  usual  in  this  country,  at  least 
since  the  days  of  Charles  the  First,  to  see  the  Sove- 
reign personally  at  variance  or  engaged  in  a  direct 
altercation  with  his  subjects.  Acts  of  grace  and 
indulgence  are  wisely  appropriated  to  him,  and 
should  constantly  be  performed  by  himself.  He 
never  should  appear  but  in-  an  amiable  light  to 
his  subjects.  Even  in  France,  as  long  as  any  ideas 
of  a  limited  monarchy  were  thought  worth  preserv- 
ing, it  was  a  maxim,  that  no  man  should  leave  the 
royal  presence  discontented.   They  have  lost  or  re- 

They  have  losty  l^c.^  At  this  very  time,  the  provincial  parlia- 
ments, or  courts  of  justice,  in  France,  and  still  more  remarkably, 
that  of  Paris,  were  breaking  out  into  an  opposition  against  the 
royal  authority ;  of  which  the  effects  were,  at  length,  to  terminate 
in  their  own  destrucUon,  and  that  of  the  power  which  they  re- 
sisted. 

The  origin  of  the  fiarliamenta  of  France ^  was  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  the  parliament  of  England. 

France  anciently  consisted  of  a  number  of  great  Feudal  Princi- 
palities, almost  independent  of  the  crown,  and  of  one  another 

Each  of  the  feudal  chiefs  of  those  principalities,  was  by  the  laws 
of  feodism  obliged  to  assemble  his  vassals  ;  that  they  might  act  as 
fais  great  assize  in  the  distribution  of  justice ;  and  that  he  might  ob- 
tain from  their  consent,  those  extraordinary  supplies,  which  he  at 
any  drae  wanted.  These  were  the  States,  or  Parliaments,  of  the 
different  provinces  of  ancient  France.   The  occasional  meetings  of 
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nounced  the  moderate  principles  of  their  govem-^ 
ment ;  and  now,  when  their  parliaments  ventifre  to 
remonstrate,  the  tyrant  comes  forward,  and  answers 
absolutely  for  himself.     The  i^irit  of  their  present 

the  States  were  found,  gradually,  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
of  the  regular  distribution  of  justice.    Hence,  a  select  number 
were  nominated  out  of  their  body,  who  should  permanently  com- 
pose the  assize,  to  assist  the  Sovereign,  or  bis  chief  judicial  miais- 
ter,  in  doing  justice  among  his  vassals.    Thus  were  the  judicial 
parliaments  formed,  in  all  the  provincial  governments  of  old  France. 
But  the  provincial  parliaments  were  the  courts  of  Counts  or  Dokes, 
subject,  at  least  nominally,  to  the  King.  At  Paris,  was  the  Kin^s 
own  parliament,  in  which  the  Counts  and  Dukes  oould  sit  only  as 
Peers,  with  the  King's  great  officers  of  ordinaiy  administratton.... 
In  this  parliament,  as  in  the  others,  it  became  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  the  regular  distribution  of  justice,  that  a  certain  number  of 
the  members  should  constantly  assist,  aa  judges,  and  should  enjoy 
adequate  emoluments,  in  compensation  for  the  functions  which 
they  discharged.*..  After  permanent  conmittees,  as  it  were,  out  of 
all  the  different  parliaments,  had  been  thus  formed  for  the  ordinary 
administration  of  justice ;  the  meetings  of  the  states  were  as  much 
as  possible  discontinued.    The  nobility  were  excused  from  other 
burthens,  on  account  of  their  service  in  the  army.    The  clergy, 
from  time  to  time,  made  their  own  compromises  with  the  crown. 
Unembarrassed  by  any  interposition  of  these  two  bodies,  the  crown 
levied,  at  pleasure,  whatever  revenue  it  chose,  from  the  people  oi 
the  third  estate ;  treating  them,  not  as  vassals  holding  under  diarter, 
but  as  eerfsf  rising  irregularly  into  somewhat  of  imperfect  emanci- 
pation... .The  laws,  for  all  who  had  an  original  rii;ht  to  the  advantage 
of  law,  were  understood  to  be  permanently  settled.    Those  new  in* 
terpretationsof  them,  which  changing  circumstances  should  demand> 
might,  as  it  seemed,  originate,  with  sufficient  propriety,  from  the 
monarch  alone  ;  provided  only,  that  he  preserved  to  the  nobles  and 
the  clergy,  iheir  just  privileges.    The  edicia  of  the  Sovereign  were 
however,  to  be  inserted  in  tlie  registers  of  the  ceurts  of  justice ;  and 
without  tliis  insertion,  those  edicts  were  not  understood  to  receive 
that  publication,  which  could  alone  oblige  the  courts  to  decide  by 
them  aa  law....It  was  a  maxim  in  the  French,  as  in  the  English 
law,  that  the  King  could  do  no  vrong*   Upon  this  maxim,  the  par* 
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^rastitution  requires,  that  the  King  should  be 
feared;  and  the  principle,  I  believe,  is  tolerably 
8upp<»rted  by  the  fact.  But,  in  our  political  sys- 
tem,  the  theory  is  at  variance  with  the  practice, 


liaments,  whenever  they  judged  any  new  edict  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  beaeiicent  spirit  of  the  former  laws,  denied  it  to  be  acta* 
ally  the  King's  will,  and  refused  to  register  it  as  such,  till  the  Sove- 
reignshoold  personally  inform  them,  that  it  was  indeed  so,  and  should 
command  its  registration.... Although  the  parliament  of  Paris  was, 
MginaHy,  the  only  Supreme  Court  of  the  King  inall  France ;  yet  th« 
sacoeasive  annexations  of  all  the  great  fieffii  to  the  crown,  brought 
the  other  parliaments  to  a  near  similarity  of  jurisdiction  with  that 
of  Paris;  made  them,  likewise,  courts  for  the  registration  of  th« 
laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  established  a  necessity  for  the  formal 
notification  of  the  royal  edicts  to  those  parliaments,  if  not  by  the 
King  peraonall^,  at  least  by  a  vicegerent  or  lieutenant-general  in* 
vested  with  his  authority,  and  representing  his  person.  Thus,  with 
some  restriction  from  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy, 
tiw  legtalative  and  judicial  power  in  ancient  France,  remained  sole- 
ly with  the  King,  and  with  the  Parliaments,  which  were,  in  their 
origin,  merely  permanent  Committees  out  of  the  Assemblies  of 
the  States. 

In  the  progress  of  the  French  History,  the  States,  as  such,  became, 
contbinally,  of  less  weight.  The  nobles  and  the  clergy,  were  stiU 
more  completely  subjugated  under  the  power  of  the  crown.  The 
imprivUeged  people  became  perpetually  more  numerous,  opulent, 
and  impatient  of  oppression.  The  parliament,  by  that  force,  which 
law  necessarily  acquires  in  every  civilized  country,  gained,  con- 
stantly, new  authority  with  the  people,  and  new  strength  to  withstand 
even  the  crown  itself. 

About  the  very  time  when  JuKius  wrote  these  Letters,  the  par- 
liaments,  supported  by  the  growing  consequence  of  the  people, 
were  embarrassing  the  French  monarch  wfth  a  resistance  to  his 
plans  of  taxation,  which  was  very  unlike  to  the  submission  of  for- 
mer times.  The  monarch  threatened,  banished,  dissolved,  but 
viihoQt  effectual  success.    Louis  the  Sixteenth,  at  his  ascessi^i, 

TOL.    II.  P 
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for,  the  King  shoi^d  be  beloved.  Measures  of 
greater  severity  may ^  indeed,  in  some  circumstancefl^ 
be  necessary ;  but  tlie  Minister  who  advises,  should 
take  the  execution  and  odium  of  them  entirely 
upon  himself.  He  not  only  betrays  his  master,  but 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  when 
he  exposes  the  chief  magistrate  to  the  personal 
hatred  or  contempt  of  his  subjects.  When  we 
speak  of  the  firmness  of  government,  we  mean  an 
uniform  system  of  measures,  deliberately  adopted, 
and  resolutely  maintained  by  the  servants  of  die 
Crown,  not  a  peevish  asperity  in  the  language  or 
behaviour  of  the  Sovereign.  The  government  of  a 
weak,  irresolute  Monarch,  may  be  wise,  moderate, 
and  finn  ;....that  of  an  obstinate,  capricious  Prince, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  feeble,  undetermined,  and 
relaxed.  The  reputation  of  public  measures  de- 
pends upon  the  minister,  who  is  responsible  ;  not 
upon  the  King,  whose  private  opinions  are  not  sup- 
was  persuaded  to  yield ;  Just  as  the  King^  of  Crreat  Britain  woald 
have  yielded,  if  he  had,  it  this  juncture,  put  himself  without  con- 
ditions into  the  hands  cf  the  Whigs.*«*The  consequences  are  too 
well  known  I 

The  Kingj  v>ho9e  firivate  ofiinionsy  ^cJ]  Here,  Junius  either 
does  not  well  understand,  or  does  not  fairly  e3q>lain,  the  constitutional 
principle  to  which  he  refers.  The  King  is,  by  the  very  spirit  of  the 
constitutioii,  expected  to  be  the  author  of  every  great  measure  f^hi* 
Qwn  government ;  but  not  to  insist^  that  hU  cotmciij  or  even  anr^ 
wie  <ifhi9  9erva7it9f  make  themaetve^  re9fion9ible  to  ku  fieotile^for 

'  measure*  rf which  they  cannot  aftftrove.  It  is  for  ^  2  King  to  dictate  ; 
for  his  ministerial  servanU  to  say,  whether  they  be  willing  to  make 

•  tiiemselnea  re^onsible  to  the  laws  for  the  execution  of  what  he  may 
Gom^aud  ;  for  his  council^  to  give  their  adiice  when  it  is  required^ 
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posed  to  have  any  weight  against  the  advice  of  his 
covDcil;  whose  personal  authority  should,  there- 

foie,  never  be  interposed  in  public  affairs This, 

I  brieve,  b  true  constitutional  doctrine.  But,  for 
a  moB^t^  let  us  suppose  it  false.  Let  it  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  an  occasion  may  arise,  in  which  a 
Ring  of  England  $hall  be  compelled  to  take  upon 
himself  tfie  ungrateful  c^ce  of  rejecting  the  peti- 
tionS)  and  censuring  the  conduct  of  his  subjects ; 
and  let  die  City  Remonstrance  be  supposed  to  have 
created  so  extraordinary  an  occasion.  On  thia 
princt{^,  which  I  presume  no  friend  of  administra- 
tiim  will  dispute,  let  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  the 
ministry  be  examined.  They  advise  the  King  to 
hazard  his  dignity,  by  a  positive  declaration  of  his 
own  sentiments;... .they  suggest  to  him  a  language 

concerning  whatever  measure  the  King  desires  to  carry  into  effect* 
The  King  can  do  no  wrong;  because  he  cannot  compel  any  minis- 
ter to  remain  in  office,  against  his  own  will ;  and  because,  for  what- 
ever any  minister  executes,  that  minister  is  alone  legally  responsi- 
ble to  his  fellow  subjects.  Every  measure  of  the  crown  is  expected 
to  be  approved  by  the  cabit^-council,  before  it  be  committed  to 
execution  by  any  particular  minister;  because  the  duties  of  the 
cabinet-ministers  are,  unavoidably,  so  much  connected  with  one 
aaodier,  that  every  one  of  the  leading  ministers  would,  by  the 
laws,  be  held  responsible  for  every  leading  measure  of  government; 
because  it  seems  necessary,  that  all  the  leading  ministers  should  be 
witnesses  of  the  conduct  of  one  another,  in  their  official  intercourse 
with  Majesty ;  because  this  form  has  been  gradually  established  by 

kng  practice  <tf  the  British  government Let  it  be  no  more  sacri- 

legionaly  affirmed,  that  the  British  constitution  intends  the  Sove* 
KigA  to  l>e  a  mere,  inert,  unintelligent,  pageant  of  state ! 

TVy  9ugge9t  to  him  a  language^  e^c]  The  WTiigs  thought,  that 
a  very  daring  address  mi^t  alarm  and  overawe  their  Sovereign* 
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full  of  severity  and  reproach.  What  follows?  When 
his  Majesty  had  taken  so  decisive  a  part  in  support 
of  his  ministry  and  parliament,  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  them  a  reciprocal  demonstration  of 
firmness  in  their  own  cause^  and  of  their  zeal  f<Mr 
his  honour.  He  had  reason  to  expect,  (and  such»  T 
doubt  not,  were  the  blustering  promises  of  Lord 
North,)  that  the  persons  whom  he  had  been  advised 
to  charge  with  having  &iled  in  their  respect  to  him, 
with  having  injured  parliament,  and  violated  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  should  not  have  been 
permitted  to  escape  without  some  severe  marks  of 
the  displeasure  and  vengeance  of  parliament.  As ' 
the  matter  stands,  the  minister,  after  placing  his 
Sovereign  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  to  his  sub- 

They  could  not  procure  such  an  address  from  either  House  of  Par- 
liament. In  the  city  they  accomplished  their  purpose*  Such  peti- 
tions were  to  be  presented  to  the  King  in  person :  and  it  was  usual 
for  him  to  mark  them  with  approbation,  only  when  they  deserved  it. 
Had  the  King,  upon  this  occasion,  either  signified  approbation  of 
the  address,  or  even  received  it  with  a  doubtful  silence ;  he  would 
have  appeared,  cither  to  be  alarmed  and  overawed  by  city  turbu- 
lence, or  to  be  unwilling  to  give  the  necessary  support  to  his  minis- 
ters. He  acted  according  to  the  wonted  forms  of  the  constitution*  It 
was  not  harshness,  but  firmness,  which  he  evinced.  To  have  yield- 
ed to  such  democratical  clamour,  would  have  been  to  abandon  the 
constitution  and  government  to  anarchy.  How  would  Queen  Eliza- 
beth have  dealt  with  the  citizens  of  London,  if  they  had  dared  thus 
to  address  her  ? 

Should  not  have  been  fiermittedj  ^c*"]  Junius  would  persuade 
the  Livery  of  London,  that,  since  they  were  not  all  hanged,  or  put 
in  the  pillory y  they  had  come  off  with  triumph.  But  parliament 
had  taken  the  precisely  right  step,  neither  violent^  nor  pusiUaal- 
moust 
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jects,  and  after  attempting  to  fix  the  ridicule  and 
odiam  of  his  own  precipitate  measures  upon  the 
royal  character,  leaves  him  a  solitary  figure  upon 
the  scene,  to  recal,  if  he  can,  or  to  compensate,  by 
future  compliances,  for  one  unhappy  demonstra* 
tion  of  ill-supported  firmness,  and  ineffectual  re- 
sentment. As  a  man  of  spirit,  his  Majesty  cannot 
but  be  sensible,  that  the  lofty  terms  in  which  he 
was  persuaded  to  reprimand  the  City,  when  united 
¥rith  the  silly  conclusion  of  the  business,  resemble 
the  pomp  of  a  mock-tragedy,  where  the  most  pa- 
thetic sentiments,  and  even  the  sufferings  of  the 
hero,  are  calculated  for  derision. 

Such  have  been  the  boasted  firmness  and  con- 
sistency  of  a  minister*,  whose  appearance  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  thought  essential  to  the 

King's  service; whose  presence  was  to  influence 

every  division: who  had  a  voice  to  persuade,  an 

eye  to  penetrate,  a  gesture  to  command.  The  re- 
putation of  these  great  qualities  has  been  fatal  to 
his  friends.  The  little  dignity  of  Mr.  Ellis  has  been 
committed.  The  mine  was  sunk; combusti- 
bles provided;  and  Welbore  Ellis,  the  Guy  Faux 


A mack'tragedy^lsfc,']  Junius,  while  writing  these  words,  pro- 
bably thought  of  Fielding's  Tom  Thumb  the  Great. 

•  This  graceful  minister  is  oddly  constructed.  His  tongue  is  a 
HtOc  too  big  for  his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  a  great  deal  too  big  for 
their  sockets.  Every  part  of  his  person  sets  natural  proportion  at 
defiance.  At  this  present  writing,  his  head  is  supposed  to  be  muck 
too  heavy  for  his  shoulders. 
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of  the  fable,  waited  only  for  the  signal  of  command* 
All  of  a  sudden,  the  country  gentlemen  discover 
how  grossly  they  have  been  deceived  :....the  minii- 
ter^s  heart  fails  him ;  the  grand  plot  is  defieated  in. 
a  moment;  and  poor  Mr.  Ellis  and  his  motion 
taken  into  custody.  From  the  event  of  Friday  last^ 
one  would  imagine  that  some  fatality  hung  over  this 
gentleman.  Whether  he  makes  or  suppresses  a 
motion,  he  is  equally  sure  of  his  disgrace.  But  the 
complexion  of  the  times  will  suffer  no  man  to  be 
vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  with  impunity*. 


From  the  event  of  Friday  iast^  ttfc.]  The  reader  is,  no  doabt, 
aware,  that  it  was  the  proper  business  of  Junius,  writing  with  the 
views  which  he  entertained,  to  represent  the  conduct  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  weak  and  timid,  since  it  could  not  be  called  violent. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  first  intentions  of  the  ministry ;  that 
-was,  certainly,  the  most  judicious  and  manly  measure^  which  they 
finally  took. 

*  About  this  time,  the  courtiers  talked  of  nothing  but  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  against  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  or  im- 
peachment at  the  least.  Little  Mannikin  EUia  told  the  King  that, 
if  the  business  were  left  to  his  management,  he  would  engage  to  do 
wonders.  It  was  thought  very  odd,  that  a  motion  of  so  much  im* 
portance  should  be  entrusted  to  the  most  contemptible  little  piece 
of  machinery  in  the  whole  kingdom.  His  honest  zeal,  however,  was 
disappointed.  The  minister  took  fright ;  and,  at  the  very  instant 
that  little  Ellis  was  going  to  open,  sent  him  an  order  to  sit  down. 
All  their  magnanimous  threats  ended  in  a  ridiculous  vote  of  cen- 
sure, and  a  still  more  ridiculous  address  to  the  King.  This  shame- 
ful desertion  so  afflicted  the  generous  mind  of  George  the  Third, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  live  upon  potatoes  for  three  weeks,  to  keep 

off  a  malignant  fever... Poor  man  I  Quis  taliafando  temfieret  a 

lacrymia  I 
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I  do  not  mean  to  express  the  smallest  anxiety 
for  the  minister's  reputation.  He  acts  separately 
Eat  liimaelf :  and  the  most  shameful  inconsistency 
may  perhaps  be  no  disgrace  to  him.  But  when  the 
Sorereign,  who  represents  the  majesty  of  the  state^ 
appears  in  person,  his  dignity  should  be  supported. 
The  occasion  should  be  important;.... the  plan  well 
aMisidered;....the  execution  steady  and  consistent. 
My  zeal  for  his  Majesty's  real  honour  compels  me 
to  assert,  that  it  has  been  too  much  the  system  of 
the  present  reign,  to  introduce  him  personally,  ei- 
ther to  act  for,  or  to  defend,  his  servants.  They  per- 
suade him  to  do  what  is  properly  tbeir  business, 
and  desert  him  in  the  midst  of  it^.  Yet  this  is  an 
inconvenience,  to  which  he  must  be  for  ever  ex- 
pired, while  he  adheres  to  a  ministry  divided 
among  themselves,  or  unequal  in  credit  and  abi- 
lity to  the  great  task  they  have  undertaken.  In- 
stead of  reserving  the  interposition  of  the  royal 
personage,  as  the  last  resource  of  government; 
their  weakness  obliges  them  to  apply  it  to  every  or- 
dinary occasion,  and  to  render  it  cheap  and  common 
in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Instead  of  supporting 
their  master,  they  look  to  him  for  support;  and,  for 
•die  emoluments  of  remaining  one  day  more*  in 
office,  care  not  how  much  his  sacred  character  is 

prostituted  and  dishonoured. 

\ 

•  Aftcnr  a  certain  person  had  succeeded  in  cajoling  Mr.  Yorke, 
he  told  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  with  a  witty  smile,..  **'^  My  Lord,  you 

"  may  kill  the  next  Percy  yourself." N.  B.  He  had  but  that  in- 

alant  wiped  the  tears  away,  which  overcame  Mr,  Yorke, 
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If  I  thought  it  possible  for  this  paper 'to  reach 
the  closet,  I  would  venture  to  appeal  at  once  to  his 
Majesty's  judgment*  I  would  ask  him,  but  in  the 
most  respectful  terms,  '^  As  you  are  a  young  man, 
•*  Sir,  who  ought  to  have  a  life  of  happiaess  in  pro- 
'^  spect....as  you  are  a  husband.... as  you  are  a  fa* 
"  ther,  [your  filial  duties,  I  own,  have  been  relig^- 
"  ously  performed]  is  it  bona  fide  for  your  interest, 
**  or  your  honour,  to  sacrifice  your  domestic  tran- 
"  quillity,  and  to  live  in  a  perpetual  disagreement 
"  with  your  people,  merely  to  preserve  such  a  chain 
**  of  beings  as  North,  Barrington,  Weymouth, 
"  Gower,  Ellis,  Onslow,  Rigby,  Jerry  Dyson,  and 
"  Sandwich?  Their  very  names  are  a  satire  upon  all 
"  government,  and  I  defy  the  gravest  of  your  chap- 
"  lains  to  read  the  catalogue  without  laughing." 

For  my  own  part,  Sir,  I  have  always  considered 
addresses  from  parliament,  as  a  fashionable,  un- 
meaning formality.  Usurpers,  ideots,  and  tyrants, 
have  been  successively  complimented  with  almost 
the  same  professions  of  duty  and  affection.  But 
let  us  suppose  them  to  mean  exactly  what  they  pro- 
fess. The  consequences  deserve  to  be  considered. 
Either  the  Sovereign  is  a  man  of  high  spirit  and 
dangerous  ambition,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 


jVorthj  Ufcl  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  these  miDis- 
torial  names ;  worth  and  abilities,  above  mediocrity,  cannot  be  de- 
nied to  North ;  uor,  to  Sandwich,  high  ministerial  talents. 
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ttieadiery  of  his  parliament,  ready  to  accept  of  the 
surrender  they  make  him  of  the  public  liberty;... 
or  he  is  a  mild,  undesigning  prince;  who,  pro- 
vided they  indulge  him  with  a  little  state  and  page- 
antry, would  of  himself  intend  no  mischief.  On 
the  first  supposition,  it  must  soon  be  decided  by  the 
sword,  whether  the  constitution  should  be  lost  or 
preserved.  On  the  second,  a  prince  no  way  quali- 
fi^  for  the  execution  of  a  great  and  hazardous  en- 
terprize,  and  without  any  determined  object  in 
view,  may  nevertheless  be  drivQn  into  such  despe- 
rate measures,  as  may  lead  directly  to  his  ruin,  or 
dbgrace  himself  by  a  shameful  fluctuation  between 
the  extremes  of  violence  at  one  moment,  and  timi- 
dity  at  another.  The  minister,  perhaps,  may  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  pre- 
sent hovir,  and  with  the  profits  of  his  employment. 
He  is  the  tenant  of  the  day,  and  has  no  interest  in 
the  inheritance.  The  Sovereign  himself  is  bound 
by  other  obligations ;  and  ought  to  look  forward  to 
a  superior,  a  permanent  interest.  His  paternal  ten- 
derness should  remind  him,  how  many  hostages  he 
has  given  to  society.  The  ties  of  nature  come  pow- 
erfully in  aid  of  oaths  and  protestations.  .  The  fa- 
ther, who  considers  his  own.  precarious  state  of 
health,  and  the  possible  hazard  of  a  long  minority, 
will  wish  to  see  tlie  family  estate  free  and  unincum- 
bered*.   What  is  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  though 

Every  true  friend  of  the  house  of  Bruns'vwck  sees  with  afflic- 
tion, how  rapidly  some  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  family  have 
diopped  ofL 

VOL.  II.  <l 
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it  were  really  maint^ed;....what  is  the  honour  of 
parliament,  supposing  it  could  exist  without  any 
foundation  of  integri^  and  justice;.,  .or  what  is  the 
vain  reputation  of  firmness,  even  if  the  scheme  of 
the  government  were  uniform  and  consistent ;  com-- 
pared  with  the  heart-felt  affections  of  the  people^ 
with  the  happiness  and  security  of  the  royal  £31- 
mily,  or  even  with  the  grateful  acclamations  of  the 
populace?  Whatever  style  of  contempt  may  be 
adopted  by  ministers  or  parliaments,  no  man  sin- 
cerely despises  the  voice  of  the  English  nation* 
The  House  of  Commons  are  only  interpreters, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  people 
faithfully  to  the  Crown.  If  the  interpretation  be 
false  or  imperfect,  the  constituent  powers  are 
called  upon  to  deliver  their  own  sentiments.   Their 

speech  is  rude,  but  intelligible; their  gestures 

fierce,  but  full  of  explanation.  Perplexed  by  so- 
phistries, their  honest  eloquence  rises  into  action. 
Their  first  appeal  was  to  the  integrity  of  their  re- 
presentatives;.... the  second,  to  the  King's  justice  ; 
.••.the  last  argument  of  the  people,  whenever  they 


If  the  interpretation  be  faUe^lltc  J]  True.  But  the  Livcty  of 
London  were  not  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  authority  of  all  the 
constituent  powers  of  the  state.  Nor  were  the  constituent  powers 
to  speak  otherwise  than  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by- 
law. 

The  laat  argumentj  iiTf .]  It  is  the  chief  political  blemish  ivt 
these  Letters  of  Junius,  tliat  he  so  frequently  takes  oclcasion  to 
remind  the  people,  that  there  were  perhaps  some  cases  in  which 
armed  resistance  to  the  government  was  not  forbidden  them  by  the 
laws*  < 


.^ji 
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have  i^ecourse  to  it,  will  cany  more  perhaps  than 
persuasion  to  parliament,  or  supplication  to  the 
throne. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  XXXIX. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 


iJ^ fiarUamenty  in  the  ciiy^  in  the  newafiafiers^  the  contest  was  obsti^ 
nately  continued  by  the  Wags.  77ie  society /or  the  snfifiort  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  hady  in  their  fiatriot  zeal^Jinally  discharged  all  Mr  m 
Wilkes* s  debtSj  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  thousand  fiounds.  The 
term  of  Wilkes^ s  confinement  had  expired;  and  he  wasy  on  the  17 ih 
(f  Jifirily  set  at  liberty*  He  had  been  elected  Mderman  for  the 
Ward  qf  Farringdon  Without ;  and  he  now  took  his  place  in  the 
courtm  Lord  Chatham^  in  the  House  of  Feersy  pursued  the  content 
tion  with  the  most  earnest  perseverance^  almost  to  the  last  day  of  the 
session.  The  city-patriots^  on  the  23d  May^  again  addressed  their 
Sovereign  in  another  remonstrating  petition^  somewhat  less  inde^  • 
cent  than  the  former  in  its  language^  but  in  its  substance  equally 
bold  and  violent*  And  when  the  King^  againy  with  his  former  firm^ 
nessy  denied  their  request^  Beckfordy  with  a  braving  audacity^  ac^ 
costed  his  Scrvereign^  in  an  violent  reply* 

Yet  all  this  was  ineffectual*  TheSkecessary  supplies  were  granted  to 
the  government*  Such  new  lawsy  as  its  exigencies  demandedywere 
enacted*  Whatever  Bills  were  proposed^  only  to  thwart  and  harass 
ity  wercy  by  its  influence^  or  by  the  wisdom  and  loyalty  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  legislative  body^  rejected*  The  decision  on  the  Middlesex: 
election  was  not  rescinded* '  The  Whig  faction  was  not  yet  received 
exclusively  into  ministerial  power*  Nor  were  the  people  through" 
out  the  kingdom^  disposed  to  take  part  with  the  citizens  qf  London 
and  the  Freeholders  of  Middlesex^  so  as  to  vilify  the  legiskuure^ 
and  to  insult  the  throne*  Those  discontents  were  even  gradually 
dying  away^which  a  few  imprudent  and  irregular  acts  hady  once, 
unhappily  excited*  A  storm  was  indeed  about  to  arise  from  Ame^ 
rica*  But  its  terrors  were  still  distant :  it  did  not  yet  darken  the 
horizon :  its  very  elements  were  as  yet  but  in  their  first  formation^ 

In  this  state  ofthingSy  Junius  wrote  the  following  Letter*  Hisoh^ 
ject  in  it  wasy  to  prevent  the  people  from  adopting  the  persuasion^ 
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titlur  that  government  were  not  greatly  in  the  vrrong^  or  that  re- 
drem  tww  hofieless^  and  that  no  part  remained  for  tfis  coinplainers^ 
hit  tame  acquiescence.  He  reviews  the  proceedings  of  parliament 
during  the  session  which  had  ended  on  the  \9th  of  May  ;  blames 
both  the  Lords  and  Commons^  equally  for  what  they  had  done^and 
for  what  they  had  neglected ;  arraigns  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
financial  measures  which  the  new  minister  had  adopted  ;  and  dares 
to  introduce  a  disadvantageous  comparison  of  the  character  of  the 
present  Sovereign^  with  those  of  some  of  the  worst  and  most  unfor- 
tunate of  Ms  predecessors. 
TUs  Letter  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least  artful  or  eloquent  in  this 
coUectUmm  It  affords  ready  topics  of  abuse  for  those  who  desired  to 
keepupy  during  the  recess^  the  wonted  clamour  against  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  government*  Tetj  even  hercy  we  easily  secj  that 
Junius  laboured  to  inflame  an  ardour^  that  was,  in  spite  of  himy 
continually  dying  owwy,  and  that  he  had  to  prompt  and  to  vindi- 
tote  measures^  the  detail  of  which  he  did  not  direct. 


-  28.  May  1770. 

SIR,  ^ 

WHILE  parliament  was  sitting,  it  would 
neither  have  been  safe;  nor  perhaps  quite  regular, 
to  offer  any  opinion  to  the  public  upon  the  justice 
or  wisdom  of  their  proceedings.  To  pronounce 
feiriy  upon  their  conduct,  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
until  we  should  consider,  in  one  view,  the  begin- 
ning, progress,  and  conclusion  of  their  delibera- 
tions.    The  cause  of  the  public  was  undertaken 


While  parliament  was  sittings  ^c]  Yet,  even  in  the  last  Let- 
ter,  Junius  did  offer  an  opinion  upon  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
the  proceedings  of  parliament,  even  vhile  that  parliament  was 
sitosg. 
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and  supported  by  men,  whose  abilities  and  united 
authority,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantageous 
ground  they  stood  on,  might  well  be  thought  suffi- 
cient to  determine  a  popular  question  in  favour  of 
the  people.  Neither  was  the  House  of  Commons 
so  absolutely  engaged  in  defence  of  the  ministry, 
or  even  of  their  own  resolutions,  but  that  tbey 
might  have  paid  some  decent  regard  to  the  known 
disposition  of  their  constituents ;  and,  without  any 
dishonour  to  their  firmness,  might  have  retracted- 
an  opinion  too  hastily  adopted,  when  they  saw  the 
alarm  it  had  created,  and  how  strongly  it  was  op- 
posed by  the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  The 
ministry  too  would  have  consulted  their  own  imme- 
diate interest,  in  making  some  concession  satisfac- 
tory to  the  moderate  part  of  the  people.  Without 
touching  the  fact,  they  might  have  consented  to 
guard  against,  or  give  up,  the  dangerous  principle 
on  which  it  was  established.  In  this  state  of  things, 
I  think  it  was  highly  improbable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  that  the  complaints  of  the  people, 
upon  a  matter,  which,  in  then  apprehension  at 


By  mcn^  (^c]  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Temple, 
Mr.  Beckford,  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  &c. 

Without  touching  the  fact ^  Wc]  No.  They  could  not  yield, 
Without  appearing  to  abandon  their  principles,  and  to  forego  the 
firmness  necessary  to  men  at  the  head  of  a  nation's  affairs.  The  er- 
ror was  in  the  first  decision.  In  government,  a  bad  measure  is  not 
easily  retracted,  without  mischiefs  worse  than  would  attend  the 
vindication  of  it.  The  time  for  virtue  and  caution,  is  when  yo« 
first  deliberate. 
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least,  hnmediately  affected  the  life  of  the  consti- 
tution, would  be  treated  with  as  much  contempt 
by  their  own  representatives,  and  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  they  had  been  by  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature.  Despairing  of  their  integrity,  we  had 
a  right  to  expect  something  from  their  prudence, 
and  something  from  their  fears.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  certainly  did  not  foresee  to  what  an  ex- 
tent  the  corruption  of  a  parliament  might  be  car- 
ried.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that  there  still  was 
some  portion  of  shame  or  virtue  left  in  the  majo- 
rity of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  that  there  was  a 
line  in  public  prostitution,  beyond  which  they 
would  scruple  to  proceed.  Had  the  young  man 
been  a  little  more  practised  in  the  world,  or  had  he 
ventured  to  measure  the  characters  of  other  men  by 
his  own,  he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  discour- 
aged. 

The  prorogation  of  parliament  naturally  calls- 
apon  us  to  review  their  proceedings,  and  to  con-^ 
sidcr  the  condition  in  which  they  have  left  the 
kingdom.  I  do  not  question  but  they  have  done 
what  is  ususdly  called  the  King's  business,  much  to 
his  Majesty's  satisfaction  ;  we  have  only  to  lament 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  system  introduced  or  re- 
vived  in  the  present  reign,  this  kind  of  merit  should 
be  very  consistent  with  the  neglect  of  every  duty 
they  owe  to  the  nation.  The  interval  between  the 
opening  of  the  last,  and  close  of  the  former  ses- 
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sion,  was  longer  than  usual.  Whatever  were  the 
views  of  the  minister  in  deferring  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  suflScient  time  was  certainly  given  to 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  look 
back  upon  the  steps  he  had  taken,  and  the  conse- 
quences they  had  produced.  The  zeal  of  party, 
the  violence  of  personal  animosities,  and  the  heat 
of  contention^  had  leisure  to  subside.  From  that 
period,  whatever  resolution  they  took  was  delibe- 
rate and  prepense.  In  the  preceding  session,  the 
dependants  of  the  ministry  had  aflfected  to  believe, 
that  the  final  determination  of  the  question  would 
have  satisfied  the  nation,  or  at  least  put  a  stop  to 
their  complaints ;  as  if  the  certainty  of  an  evil 
could  diminish  the  sense  of  it,  or  the  nature  of  in- 
justice could  be  altered  by  decision.  But  they 
found  the  people  of  England  were  in  a  temper 
very  distant  from  submission ;  and,  although  it  was 
contended  that  the  House  of  Commons  could  not 
themselves  reverse  a  resolution,  which  had  the 
force  and  effect  of  a  judicial  sentence,  there  were 
other  constitutional  expedients,  which  would  have 
given  a  security  against  any  similar  attempts  for  the 
future.  The  general  proposition,  in  which  the 
whole  country  had  an  interest,  might  have  been 

Was  longer  than  uatuiL']  The  session  of  the  "winter  ir69-ro, 
met  not  till  the  9th  of  January. 

Time  ivas  certainly  given^  l:fc.']  Here  are  a  train  of  excellent 
obsei*vations  concerning  the  views  of  the  Wliigs,  and  the  roanoer  In 
which  they  expected  to  work  upon  the  movements  of  public  opinion 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  court. 
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reduced  to  a  particular  fact,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes 
and  Mr.  Luttrell  would  alone  have  been  concerned. 
The  House  of  Lords  might  interpose  ;....the  King 
might  dissolve  the  parliament  ;..,.or,  if  every  other 
resource  failed,  there  still  lay  a  grand  constitutional 
writ  of  error  in  behalf  of  the  people,  from  the  deci- 
sion of  one  court  to  the  wisdom  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature. Every  one  of  these  remedies  has  been 
successively  attempted.  The  people  performed 
their  part  with  dignity,  spirit,  and  perseverance. 
For  many  months  his  Majesty  heard  nothing  from 
his  people  but  the  language  of  complaint  and  re- 
sentment;.... unhappily  for  this  country,  it  was  the 
daily  triumph  of  his  courtiers,  that  he  heard  it  with 
an  indifierence  approaching  to  contempt. 

The  House  of  Commons  having  assumed  a 
power  unknown  to  the  constitution,  were  determin- 
ed not  merely  to  support  it  in  the  single  instance  in 
question,  but  to  maintain  the  doctrine  in  its  utmost 
extent,  and  to  establish  the  fact  as  a  precedent  in  law, 
to  be  applied  in  whatever  manner  his  Majesty's 
servants  should  hereafter  think  fit.  Their  proceed- 
ings ppon  this  occasion  are  a  strong  proof,  that  a 
decision,  in  the  first  instance  illegal  and  iinjust,  cai\ 


Unhafifiily  for  this  country^  ^c]  The  court  believed  that  lan- 
guage of  complaint  to  be  artificially  produced  by  the  malignant 
practices  of  designing  men.  Hence  was  it  supposed  to  require  vir- 
taofis  firmness  to  withstand  it.  Johnson,  in  his  Patriot  and  his 
FaUe  Alarm^  has  eloquently  expressed  the  notions,  which,  were, 
wt  unjustly,  entertained  of  the  false  patriotism  of  the  Wliigs. 
VOL.  It.  R 
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only  be  supported  by  a  continuation  of  falsehood 
and  injustice.  To  support  their  former  resolutions, 
they  were,  obliged  to  violate  some  of  the  best 
known  and  established  rules  of  the  house.  In  one 
instance,  they  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  open  de- 
fiance of  truth  and  common  sense,  that  it  was  not 
the  rule  of  the  house  to  divide  a  complicated  ques- 
tion, at  the  request  of  a  member*.  But,  after 
trampling  upon  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  treat  the  private  regu- 
lations of  their  own  assembly  with  equal  disregard.- 
The  speaker,  being  young  in  office,  began  with 
pretended  ignorance,  and  ended  with  deciding  for 
the  ministry.  We  were  not  surprised  at  the  deci- 
sion ;  but  he  hesitated  and  blushed  at  his  o\vn  base- 
ness, and  every  man  was  astonished  t. 


*  This  extragavant  resolution  appears  in  the  votes  of  the  house  ; 
but,  in  the  minutes  of  the  committees,  the  instances  of  resolutions 
contrary  to  law  an4  truth,  or  of  refusals  to  acknowledge  law  and 
truth  when  proposed  to  them,  are  innumerable* 

HeAeniaUdandblushedj  ^r.]  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  fromaiierce 
Whig,  became  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Whig  faction ;  and  there 
was,  indeed,  between  the  years  1760  and  1770,  a  political  tergiver- 
sation, sufficiently  general  and  shocking  to  make  all  patriotism 
seem  a  lie. 

t  When  the  King  first  made  it  a  measure  of  his  government  to 
destroy  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  when  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 
run  down  privilege.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  with  his  usual  prostituted 
effrontery,  assured  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  should  regard 
one  of  their  votes  no  more  than  a  resolution  of  so  many  drunken 
porters.  This  is  the  very  Lawyer,  whom  Ben  Jonson  describes  i« 
the  following  Hues : 
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The  interest  of  the  public  was  vigorously  sup- 
ported in  the  House  of  Lords.  Their  right  to  de- 
fend the  constitution  against  an  encroachment  of 
the  other  estates,  and  the  necessity  of  exerting  it  at 
this  period^  -was  urged  to  them  with  every  argu- 
ment  that  could  be  supposed  to  influence  the  heart 
or  the  understanding.  But  it  soon  appeared,  that 
they  had  already  taken  their  part,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  support  the  House  of  Commons,  not  only 
at  the  expence  of  truth  and  decency,  but  even  by  a 
surrender  of  their  ojvn  most  important  rights..., In- 
stead of  performing  that  duty  which  the  constitu.- 
lion  expected  from  them,  in  return  for  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  their  station,  in  return  for  the 
hereditary  share  it  has  given  them  in  the  legislature, 


"  Gives  forked  counsel ;  takes  provoking  gold, 

**  On  either  hand^  and  puts  it  up. 

"  So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perplexed  a  tongue, 

**  And  loud  withal,  that  would  not  wag,  nor  scarce 

**  Lie  still,  without  a  fee." 

In  the  Houae  ofLordaJ]  In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  Op- 
position,  consisting  of  the  whole  Whig  faction,  was  very  numerous. 
Their  strength  in  divisions  of  the  House,  was  about  two-fifths  of 
the  members  usually  present.  The  boldest  orators  were  on  their 
lide.  They  exercised,  with  skill,  every  artifice  of  parliamentary 
management.  Charles  James  Fox  was  making  his  first  exertions, 
imder the  wing  of  the  minister:  but,  Edmund  Burke,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Rockingham,  already  dazzled  the  House  of 
Commons  with  flashes  of  patriot  eloquence.  In  the  House  of 
Peers,  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Camden  led  the  debate,  on  the 
iidc  of  the  Opposition.  Yet,  I  know  not,  but  that,  what  with  ar- 
tifice, what  with  knowledge  and  eloquence.  Lord  Mansfield  might 
W  more  than  a  match  for  both. 
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the  majority  of  them  made  common  cause  with 
the  other  house  in  oppressing  the  people,  and  esta« 
blished  another  doctrine  as  false  in  itself,  and  if 
possible,  more  pernicious  to  the  constitirtion,  thaa 
that  on  which  the  Middlesex  election  was  deter- 
mined. By  resolving,  "  that  they  had  no  right  to 
**  impeach  a  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons 
"  in  any  case  whatsoever,  where  that  house  has  a 
"  competent  jurisdiction,!'  they  in  effect  gave  up 
that  constitutional  check  and  reciprocal  controul  of 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  oyer  the  other,  which 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  important  object 
provided  for  by  the  division  of  the  whole  legisla- 
tive power  into  three  estates  :  and  now,  let  the  ju- 
dicial  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  be  ever 
so  extravagant,  let  their  declarations  of  the  law  be 
ever  so  flagrantly  false,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive 
to  the  subject,  the  House  of  Lc»:ds  have  imposed  a 


Resolvingy  "  that  they  had  no  right j**  Is^c.']  This  was  a  very  am- 
biguous declaration.  It  meant  no  more,  than  ^^  that,  in  all  cases  in 
-which  the  House  of  Commons  had,  by  the  constitutionj  a  clear,  un- 
questionable authority,  to  pronounce  decisions  from  which  there 
was  no  legal  appeal....the  House  of  Peers  possessed  no  right  to  take 
abitrary  cognizance  of  the  judgment  of  the  Commons.". •••This 
was  certainly  true. 

The  proper  question  would  have  been... . "  whether,  in  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  possess,  by  the  constitution,  the  right  of  final  unappeala- 
ble judgment  ? " 

The  inferences,  therefore,  which  Junius  draws,  against  the 
House  of  Lords,  though  ingeniously  conceived,  and  very  eloquently 
expressed,  are  utterly  false. 
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lavish  silence  upon  themselves. •..they  cannot  in- 
terpose....they  cannot  protect  the  subject.... they 
cannot  defend  the  laws  of  their  country.  A  con- 
cessicm  so  extraordinary  in  itself,  so  contradictory 
to  the  principles  of  their  own  institution,  cannot 
but  alarm  the  most  unsuspecting  mind.  We  may 
well  conclude,  that  the  Lords  would  hardly  have 
yielded  so  much  to.  the  other  house,  without  the 
certainty  of  a  compensation,  which  can  only  be 
made  to  them  at  the  expence  of  the  people  *.  The 
arbitraiy  power  they  have  assumed,  of  imposing 
&ies,  and  committing  during  pleasure,  will  now  be 
exercised  in  its  full  extent.  The  House  of  Com- 
mens  are  too  much  in  their  debt  to  question  or 
interrupt  their  proceedings.  The  Crown,  too,  we 
may  be  well  assured,  will  lose  nothing  in  this  new 
distribution  of  power.  After  declaring,  that  to  pe- 
tition for  a  dissolution  of  parliament  is  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  his  Ma- 
jesty has  reason  to  expect  that  some  extraordinary 
compliment  will  be  returned  to  the  Royal  preroga- 
tive.    The  three  branches  of  the  legislature  seem 


*  The  man  who  resists  and  overcomes  this  iniquitous  power,  as- 
sumed by  the  Lords,  must  be  supported  by  the  whole  people.  We 
hne  the  laws  on  our  side,  and  want  nothing  but  an  intrepid  leader. 
When  such  a  man  stands  forth,  let  the  nation  look  to  it.  It  is  not 
kU  canse,  but  our  own. 

That  tofietttion  for  a  dissolution  qf  fiarliamcnt^  \lfcS[  Junius 
misrepresents  the  fact.  This  was  argued,  by  some  of  the  friends  of  ■ 
goremment,  in  the  debate,  but  was  not  insinuated  in  the  address 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  the  Throne. 
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to  treat  their  separate  rights  and  interests  as  the 
Roman  Triumvirs  did  their  friends.  They  recipro- 
cally sacrifice  them  to  the  animosities  of  each  other^ 
and  establish  a  detestable  union  among  themselves, 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Through  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  this  session,  there  is  an  apparent,  a 
palpable  consciousness  of  guilt,  which  has  pre- 
vented their  daring  to  assert  their  own  dignity, 
where  it  has  been  immediately  and  grossly  attacked. 
In  the  course  of  Dr.  Musgrave's  examination, 
he  said  every  thing  that  can  be  conceived  mortifying 
to  individuals,  or  offensive  to  the  house.  They 
voted  his  information  frivolous ;  but  they  were  awed 
by  his  firmness  and  integrity,  and  sunk  under  it  *. 


Dr.  Mu8gTave*s  examination^  ^cJ]  Dr.  Musgrave  was  ca- 
sually told,  by  some  persons  in  Paris,  that  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales,  Lord  Bute,  and  lllr.  Henry  Fox,  had  been  bribed  with  French 
money,  to  give  undue  advantages  to  France,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
1763.  He  drank  up  this  intelligence  with  greedy  ears.  Returning  to 
London,  he  officiously  communicated  his  information,  so  that  go* 
vernment  was  obliged  to  pay  some  attention  to  it.  The  matter  was 
mentioned  in  Parliament ;  and  Dr.  Musgrave  was  examined  before 

the  House  of  Commons.  His  information  was  truly  frivolous* 

Any  witness  giving  such  information,  before  a  Court  of  Justice,  in  a 
private  cause,  would  have  been  judged  by  all,  to  do  not  the  slightest 
service  to  the  party  on  whose  behalf  he  was  examined.  Nothing 
but  the  credulous  prejudice  of  the  fools  who  were  abused  by  the  city- 
agitators,  could  have  judged  otherwise  of  it. 

•  The  examination  of  this  firm,  honest  man,  is  printed  for  AU 
mon.  The  reader  will  find  it  a  most  curious  and  a  most  interesting 
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The  terms  in  which  the  sale  of  a  patent  to  Mr. 
Hine  were  communicated  to  the  public,  naturally- 
called  for  a  parliamentary  enquiry.  The  integrity 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  directly  impeached ; 
but  they  had  not  courage  to  move  in  their  own 
vindication,  because  the  enquiry  would  have  been 
fetal  to  Colonel  Burgoyne  and  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton. When  Sir  George  Saville  branded  them  with 
the  name  of  traitors  to  their  constituents,  when  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  Mr.  Trecothick,  ex- 
pressly avowed  and  maintained 'every  part  of  the 
city  remonstrance,  why  did  they  tamely  submit  to 
be  insulted  ?  Why  did  they  not  immediately  expel 
tiiose  refractory  members  ?  Conscious  of  the  mo- 
tives on  which  they  had  acted,  they  prudently  pre- 
ferred infamy  to  danger,  and  wefe  better  prepared 
to  meet  the  contempt,  than  to  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  whole  people.  Had  they  expelled  those 
five  members,  the  consequences  of  the  new  doc- 


tract.  Doctor  Musgrave,  with  no  other  support  but  truth,  and  his 
own  firmness,  resisted  and  overcame  the  whole  House  of  Com- 


When  Sir  George  Saville  branded  them^  iStcJ]  In  the  debate 
iqwn  the  subject  of  the  city-petition,  Sir  George  Saville,  a  man  of 
ancient  family,  large  estate,  and  uncorrupted  virtue,  was-  one  of  the 
most  zealous  friends  of  the  Whig  faction.  But  he  was  misled  by  his 
own  honesty  and  enthusiam.  He  was  not  sufl&ciently  aware,  that 
the  opfiodtion  were,  at  this  timcy  not  more  truly  revolution  whigs 
infirinci/iley  than  the  administration  and  its  supporters. 

Those  Jive  members^  ^c]  The  five  members  were,  Sir  George 
Saville,  Mr-  Beckford,  Mr.  Townsend,  Mr.  Sawbridgc,  and  Mr. 
Trecothick.    Their  conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upou  this 
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trine  of  incapacitation  would  have  come  immedi« 
ately  home  to  every  man.  The  truth  of  it  would 
then  have  'been  fairly  tried,  without  any  reference 
to  Mr.  Wilkes's  private  character,  or  the  dignity  of 
the  house,  or  the  obstinacy  of  one  particular  county. 
These  topics,  I  know,  have  had  their  weight  with 
men  who,  affecting  a  character  of  moderation,  in 
reality  consult  nothing  but  their  own  immediate 

ease; who  are  weak  enough  to  acquiesce  under 

a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws,  when  it  does  not 
directly  touch  themselves,  and  care  not  what  injus- 
tice is  practised  upon  a  man  whose  moral  charac- 
ter they  piously  think  themselves  obliged  to  con- 
demn. In  any  other  circumstances,  the  House  of 
Commons  must  have  forfeited  all  credit  and  dig- 
nity, if,  after  such*  gross  provocation,  they  had  per- 
mitted those  five  gentlemen  to  sit  any  longer  among 
them.  We  should  then  have  seen  and  felt  the  ope- 
ration of  a  precedent,  which  is  represented  to  be 
perfectly  barren  and  harmless.  But  there  is  a  set 
of  men   in  this  country,   whose  understandings 


occasion,  was  highly  irregular.  It  would  have  become  the  dignity 
of  the  House,  to  treat  them,  on  account  of  it,  with  sharp  severity. 
But  their  err6r  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election,  had  weaken- 
ed their  authority,  and  rendered  them  timid.  Impotent  outrage  is 
ever  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  weak  forbearance*  Perhaps,  it 
was  not  unfortunate  for  the  constitution,  that  the  democratical  \aoi* 
lence  of  the  patriots  was  opposed  to  the  arbitrary  irregularities 
which  were,  between  the  years  1760  and  irro,  committed  in  the 
oxercise  of  the  ministerial  power. 

Expulsion  would,  however,  have  been  too  severe  a  puni:ihment 
for  the  bullying  of  the  five  racml^rs. 
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measure  the  violation  of  law  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  instance,  not  by  the  important  consequences 
which  flow  directly  from  the  principle;  and  the 
mimster,  I  presume,  did  not  think  it  safe  to  quicken 
their  apprehensions  too  soon.  Had  Mr.  Hampden 
reasoned,  and  acted,  like  the  moderate  men  of  these 
days,  instead  of  hazarding  his  whole  fortune  in  a 
law-suit  with  the  crown,  he  would  have  quietly 
paid  the  twenty  shillings  demanded  of  him  ;....the 
Stuart  £unily  would  probably  have  continued  upon 
the  throne ;  and,  at  this  moment,  the  imposition  of 
ship-money  would  have  been  an  acknowledged  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown. 

What  then  has  been  the  business  of  the  session, 
after  voting  the  supplies,  and  confirming  the  de- 
termination of  the  Middlesex  election?  The  extra- 
cx^nary  prorogation  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and 


Had  Mr*  Hantfiden  reaaoned^  istc,  ]  This  sentence,  and  thos« 
which  immediately  precede  and  follow  it,  are  admirable  instances 
of  the  oratorical  art  of  Junius.  The  patriots  of  the  city  thought 
them^ves  every  one  a  Hampden,  when  they  were  insulting  their 
Sovereign,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  authority  of  parliament* 
JuBius  weU  knew,  how  to  win  upon  their  prejudices  and  theiv 
self-conceit. 

7^  extraordinary  firorogation  of  the  Irieh  parliament^  £5'c,] 
hi  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  though  contrary  to 
Aeir  own,  the  leaders  in  the  Irish  Le^slature  had  lately  procured 
a  law,  settling,  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland  should  be  dissolved 
and  renewed  at  the  end  of  every  eight  years*  A  dissolution  of  the 
Irish  parliament  immediately  followed*  It  had  been  renewed  by  a 
g^eral  election*  The  new  parliament  met,  on  the  17th  of  October 
1769*    An  augmentation  of  the  troops ;  a  pecuniary  grant  of  above 
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the  just  discontents  of  tliat  kingdom,  have  been 
passed  by  without  notice.  Neither  the  general 
situation  of  our  Colonies,  nor  that  particular  distress 


two  millions  sterling ;  a  dutiful  address  to  the  Sovereign ;  and  a 
shew  of  sufficient  respect  to  Lord  Townshend,  the  Lord- Lieuten- 
ant ;  were  acts  by  which  that  parliament  seemed  assiduously  to 
recommend  itself  to  the  favour  of  the  government.  But  government 
had  proposed  a  money-bill  that  originated  with  the  Privy  CounciL 
The  Irish  parliament  would  pass  no  money-bill  that  did  not  take  its 
rise  in  the  House  of  Commons*  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  the  3d  of 
December,  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  pn>- 
test  against  the  rejection  of  the  Privy  Council's  money-bill,  an4 
suddenly  prorogued  the  parliament.  The  Irish  Commons  would 
not  permit  his  Lordship's  protest  to  be  entered  on  their  Journals. 
Before  out  of  humour  with  government,  the  Irish  patriots  were  now 
in  the  highest  degree  exasperated  against  it.  The  opposition  in 
the  English  parliament  gladly  interfered;  and  Junius  seized  the 
topic. 

J^either  the  general  situation  of  our  Colonies^  ^r.]  The  stamp- 
act,  the  production  of  George  Grenvtlle,  asserted  the  rif^t  of  the 
British  Legislature,  to  impose  taxes  on  the  American  Coltmies.  It 
was  resisted,  and  it  was  repealed.  The  repeal  seemed  a  dereUc- 
tton  of  its  principle,  in  which,  the  British  Government  was  not  will- 
ing finaUy  to  acquiesce.  The  right  of  taxing  the  Amerieaas,  wai 
again  asserted  by  the  imposition  of  Custom-House  duties,  to  be  paid 
in  the  American  ports,  upon  glass,  red  lead,  painters'  cokmrty  tea^ 
&c.  Of  these,  the  Americans  again  complained,  as  intolerably 
burthensome.  Except  only  the  duty  on  tea,  they  were  all  remitted* 
Even  this,  America  obstinately  refused  to  pay:  for,  it  was  the 
principle  of  taxation,  much  more  than  any  particular  tax,  which 
displeased.  The  duty  on  tea,  was,  for  the  very  same  reason^  not 
to  be  remitted  by  the  British  government.  Consequences  the  most 
alarming  were  mutually  threatened. 

The  Whig  faction  at  home,  zealously  encouraged  the  American 
discontents.  In  gratitude,  the  States  of  Carolina  voted,  and  actu- 
ally transmitted,  the  sum  of  one  Uiousand  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling  to  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
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which  forced  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  to  take  up 
arms  in  their  defence,  have  been  thought  worthy 
of  a  moment's  consideration.  In  the  repeal  of  those 
acts  which  were  most  offensive  to  America,  the 
pariiament  have  done  every  thing  but  remove  the 
ofience.  They  have  relinquished  the  revenue,  but 
judiciously  taken  care  to  preserve  the  contention. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  continuation  of  the  tea- 
duty  is  to  produce  any  direct  benefit  whatsoever  to 
the  mother  country.  What  is  it,  then,  but  an  odious, 
unprofitable,  exertion  of  a  speculative  right,  and  fix- 
ing a  badge  of  slavery  upon  the  Americans,  with- 
out service  to  their  masters?  But  it  has  pleased 


Forced  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  to  take  ufi  armSy  l^c,']  It  was 
oeeesiary  to  support  the  government,  particular^  in  levying  the  du- 
ties at  the  port  of  Boston,  with  a  sufficient  roilitary  f(M*ce.  The 
idldierB  were  odious  to  the  inhabitants,  who  sometimes  insulted,  and 
sometimes  strove  to  seduce,  them.  On  March  2d,  1770,  a  dispute 
between  some  rope-makers,  and  one  or  two  of  the  soldiers,  was  sud- 
denly infiaroed  into  a  riot*  The  townsmen  came  in  a  multitude  to 
support  the  rope-makers,  llie  contention  was  for  some  days  par- 
tially fatterrapted,  without  being  finally  composed.  On  the  evening 
of  the  5th,  it  came  to  a  general  contest  between  the  people  and  the 
iddiers*  The  soldiers  seeing  the  custom-house  threatened  by  the 
people,  tike  centinel  attacked,  and  even  the  commanding  officer 
then  on  duty  violently  struck,  while  he  was  striving  to  repress  the 
mob  and  to  restrain  the  ardour  of  his  men....hastily  iired....and  a 
mnber  oi  persons  in  the  mob,  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  in- 
haUtants  of  Boston,  then,  with  an  authoritative  earnestness  which 
night  notice  resisted,  demanded  the  removal  of  the  soldiers  from 
the  town.  Captain  Preston,  the  commanding  officer,  who  was  on 
duty  when  the  soldiers  fired,  was  afterwards  tried  and  acquitted* 

Btu  it  h€L»  pleased  God^  ^r.]  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  this 
period  possesses  all  the  happy  and  forcible  severity  of  genuine  elo^ 
quence. 
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God  to  give  us  a  ministry,  and  a  parliament,  -who 
are  neither  to  be  persuaded  by  argument,  nor  in- 
structed by  experience. 

•  Lord  North,  I  presume,  will  not  claim  an  extra- 
ordinary merit  from  any  thing  he  has  done  tlus 
year  in  the  improvement  or  application  of  the  reve- 
nue. A  great  operation,  directed  to  an  important 
object,  though  it  should  fail  of  success,  marks  the 
genius  and  elevates  the  character  of  a  minister. 
A  poor,  contracted  understanding,  deals  in  little 
schemes,  which  dishonour  him  if  they  fidl,  and  do 
him  no  credit  when  they  succeed.  Lord  North  had 
fortunately  the  means  in  his  possession  of  reducing 
all  the  four  per  cents  at  once.  The  failure  of  his 
first  enterprize  in  finance,  is  not  half  so  disgraceful 
to  his  reputation  as  a  minister,  as  the  enterprize 
itself  is  injurious  to  the  public.  Instead  of  striking 
one  decisive  blow,  which  would  have  cleared  the 


Instead  of  striking^  ^c]  In  the  29lh  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second,  the  sum  of  two  millions  was  raised  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  government,  by  redeemable  annuities  at  three  pounds 
ten  shillings  per  cent,  and  by  a  lottery.  Of  these  annuities,  the 
capital  stock  was,  now,  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
They  had  been  charged  on  the  sinking  fund.  It  was  now  in  a 
condition  to  discharge  them.  Of  this,  notice  was  given  by  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  on  the  26th  of  April,  1770..... 
This  was  one  of  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  this  session  of  parlia- 
ment. .    , 

Lord  North  saw,  that  the  debt,  of  which  the  interest  was  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent,  might  be  advantageously  converted  into  three 
per  cents ;  as  the  four  per  cents  were,  at  this  time,  low  in  the  mar- 
ket, the  three  per  cents  comparatively  high.  It  was,  therefore, pro- 
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market  at  once,  upon  terms  proportioned  to  the  price 
of  the  four  per  cents  six  weeks  ago,  he  has  tam- 
pered with  a  pitiful  portion  of  a  commodity,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  touched  but  in  gross  ;••.. 
he  has  given  notice  to  the  holders  of  that  stock,  of  a 
design  formed  by  government  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  surrender  it  by  degrees,  consequently  has  warned 

them  to  hold  up  and  enhance  the  price; so  that 

the  plan  of  reducing  the  four  per  cents  must  either 
he  dropped  entirely,  or  continued  with  an  increas- 
ing disadvantage  to  the  public.  The  minister's 
sagacity  has  served  to  raise  the  value  of  the  thing 


posed,  that  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the  four 
per  cents,  should  be  converted  into  three  per  cents,  by  the  voluntary- 
subscription  of  the  proprietors  of  the  former,  between  the  26th  of 
April,  and  the  7th  of  May,  1770.  In  compensation  for  the  difference 
between  the  four  and  three  per  cents,  each  subscriber  of  one  hun- 
dred pound  capital  of  the  former,  was  to  receive  for  the  price  of 
fourteen  pounds  each,  twodckets  in  a  lottery  of  fifty  thousand  shares, 
and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  the  prizes  to  be  paid  on  the  first 
of  March,  1771. 

Lord  North  durst  not  venture  on  a  speculation  so  bold,  as  that 
of  converting  the  whole  four  per  cents,  at  once,  into  three  per  cents. 
He  probably  dreaded  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  fluctuations 
which  might  be  thus  occasioned  in  the  price  of  stocks :  and  he  might 
foresee,  that  the  consequence  would  have  been,  an  excessive  de* 
preciation  of  the  three  fier  cents.  Even  as  it  was,  the  three  per 
cents  fell  in  the  market.  Had  the  minister  done  as  Junius,  wishes  ' 
that  he  had,  their  depreciation  must  have  been,  ultimately j  much 
greater. 

.  This  last  is  the  measure  which  Junius  condemns.  But  he  was 
himself,  evidenUy  a  man  for  grand  and  daring  measures.  Besides, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  find,  in  every  thing,  reason  for  disap- 
proving the  conduct  of  the  ministers. 
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he  means  to  purchase,  and  sink  that  of  die  tluree 
per  cents  which  it  is  his  purpose  to  sell.  In  effect^ 
he  has  contrived  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  four  per  cents  to  sell  out,  and  buy  threje 
per  cents  in  the  market,  rather  than  subscribe  his 
stock  upon  any  terms  that  can  possibly  be  offered 
by  government. 

The  state  of  the  nation  leads  us  naturally  to  con- 
sider the  situation  of  the  King.  The  prorogation 
of  parliament  has  the  effect  of  a  temporary  disso* 
lution.  The  odium  of  measures  adopted  by  the  col- 
lective body  sits  lightly  upon  the  separate  mem- 
bers who  composed  it.  They  retire  into  summer 
quarters,  and  rest  from  the  disgraceful  labours  of 
the  campaign.  But  as  for  the  sovereign,  it  is  not  so 
v>itb  btm.  He  has  a  permanent  existence  in  this 
country;  he  cannot  withdraw  himself  from  the 
complaints,  the  discontents,  the  reproaches  of  his 
subjects.  They  pursue  him  to  his  retirement,  and 
invade  his  domestic  happiness,  when  no  address 
can  be  obtained  from  an  obsequious  parliament  to 
encourage  or  console  him*  In  other  times  the  in- 
terest of  the  King  and  people  of  England  was,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  entirely  the  same.  A  new  system  has 
not  only  been  adopted  in  &ct,  but  professed  upon 
principle.  Ministers  are  no  longer  the  public  ser- 
vants of  the  state,  but  the  private  domestics  of  the 
Sovereign.     *One  particular  class  of  men  are  per- 

•  *'  An  ignorant,  mercenary,  and  servile  crew ;  unanimous  in 
^^  evil,  diligent  in  mischief,  variable  in  principles,  constant  to  flat- 


r 
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mitted  to  call  themselves  the  King's  friends,  as  if 
the  body  of  the  people  were  the  King^s  enemies;  of 
as  if  his  Majesty  looked  for  a  resource  or  consola- 
tion in  the  attachment  of  a  few  favourites,  against 
the  general  contempt  and  detestation  of  his  sub- 
jects. Edward,  and  Richard  the  Second,  made  the 
same  distinction  between  the  collective  body  of  the 
people,  and  a  contemptible  party  who  surrounded 
the  throne-  The  event  of  their  mistaken  conduct 
might  have  been  a  warning  to  their  successors.  Yet 
the  errors  of  those  princes  were  not  without  ex- 
cuse. They  had  as  many  false  friends  as  our  pre- 
sent gracious  Sovereign,  and  infinitely  greater 
temptations  to  seduce  them.  They  were  neither 
sober,  religious,  nor  demure.  Intoxicated  with 
pleasure,  they  wasted  their  inheritance  in  pursuit 


**  teiy,  talkers  for  liberty,  but  slaves  to  power  ^...styling  themselves 
« tbe  court  party,  and  the  prince's  only  friends.". •••Z>avemi»/. 

One  fiarticulor  class  of  mtriy  \^c*'\  These  were,  properly,  th* 
party  formed  by  the  Earl  of  Bute.  They  believed,  that  their  own 
advancement  might  be  promoted  more  effectually  by  attaching 
themselves  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  than  if  they  should  devote 
themselves  to  any  party  of  subjects.  They  were  of  opinion,  too,  that 
&e  crown  at  this  time  wanted  support,  more  than  any  other  branch 
of  tlie  constitaUonal  powers.  They  had,  also,  personal  likings,  by 
which  their  political  conduct  was  considerably  influenced.  I  can« 
Bot  see,  that  there  was  more  of  selfishness,  or  less  of  virtue,  in  their 
conduct,  than  in  that  of  the  other  parties.  It  was  advantageous 
to  the  constitution,  that  there  existed  such  a  party,  to  counterba- 
lance the  strength  and  violence  of  the  Whigs,  and  to  rer/ist  tlie  bold 
usurpations  of  popular  opinion. 
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of  it.  Their  lives  were  like  a  rapid  torrent,  bril- 
liant in  prospect,  though  useless  or  dangerous  in 
its  course.  In  the  dull,  unanimated  existence  of 
other  princes,  we  see  nothing  but  a  sickly  stagnant 
water,  which  taints  the  atmosphere  without  fer- 
tilizing the  soil.. ..The  morality  of  a  King  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  vulgar  rules.  His  situation  is  sin- 
gular. There  are  faults  which  do  him  honour,  and 
virtues  that  disgrace  him.  A  &ultless,  insipid  equa- 
lity, in  his  character,  is  neither  capable  of  vice  nor 
virtue  in  the  extreme ;  but  it  secures  his  submission 
to  those  persons  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
respect,  and  makes  him  a  dangerous  instrument  of 
their  ambition.  Secluded  from  the  world,  attached 
from  his  infency  to  one  set  of  persons,  and  one  set 
of  ideas,  he  can  neither  open  his  heart  to  new  con- 
nexions, nor  his  mind  to  better  information.  A 
character  of  this  sort  is  the  soil  fittest  to  produce 
that  obstinate  bigotry  in  politics  and  religion,  which 
begins  with  a  meritorious  sacrifice  of  the  under- 
standing, and  finally  conducts  the  monarch  and  the 
martyr  to  the  block. 

At  any  other  period,  I  doubt  not,  the  scandalous 
disorders,  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  go- 
vernment of  all  the  dependencies  in  the  Empire, 
would  have  roused  the  attention  of  the  public. 


Their  Uvea  were  likearafiid  torrent  j  bfc]  Tliis  splendid  para- 
graph is  defective  in  nothing  but  truth.  It  bespeaks  deep  experi- 
mental skill  in  the  principles  of  human  action. 
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The  odiouB  abuse  and  prostitution  of  the  preroga- 
tive at  home. ... the  unconstitutional  employment  of 

die  miUtary the  arbitrary  fines  and  commitments 

by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Court  of  King's  Bench ; 
....the  mercy  of  a  chaste  and  pious  Prince  extended 
cheerfully  to  a  wilful  murderer,  because  that  mur- 
derer is  the  brother  of  a  common  prostitute*,  would 
I  think,  at  any  other  time,  have  excited  universal 
indignation.  But  the  daring  attack  upon  the  con- 
stitution  in  the  Middlesex  election,  makes  us  cal- 
lous and  indifferent  to  inferior  grievances.  No  man 
regards  an  eruption  on  the  surface,  when  the  noble 
parts  are  invaded,  an4  he  feels  a  mortification  ap- 
proaching to  his  he^rt.  The  free  election  of  our 
representatives  in  parliament  comprehends,  because 
it  is  the  source  and  security  of,  every  right  and  pri- 
vilege of  the  English  nation.     The  ministry  have 


A  wilful  murderer^  tJ'c.]  Matthew  and  Patrick  Kennedy  were 
eondeinned  to  death  f>r  the  murder  of  -John  Bigby,  a  watchmam 
Their  siater  was  a  prostitute.  She  found  means  to  engage  some 
persons  to  ask  their  reprieve  from  the  King.  There  was  nothing 
ofanasual  atrocity  tn  the  circumstances  of  their  crime.  They  were 
respited ;  and  oai^oned.  But  the  widow  of  the  person  whom  they 
had  killed,  lai^an  appeal  against  them ;  and  they  were  reserved 
for  a  new  trial.  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Spencer,  and  George  Sel- 
wyn,  were  among  those  who  took  an  especial  interest  in  their  fete. 
T^is^ friends  contrived  to  satisfy  the  widow ;  and,  when  the  time 
arrived  for  the  second  trial,  she  did  not  appear  against  them*  The 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  is  said  to  have  been  paid 
her,  as  a  compensation.  She  cried  bitterly  when  she  came  to  re- 
ceive the  money ;  refused  to  take  it  with  her  own  hands ;  and,  at 
last,  holding  up  her  lap,  bade  them  shove  it  into  it. 

*  Miss  Kennedy* 
VOL.  II.  T 
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^  realised  the  compendious  ideas  of  Caligula.    Tfaej 

know  that  the  liberty,  the  laws,  and  property  of  an 

Englishman,  have  in  truth  but  one  neck;  and  that 

to  violate  the  freedom  of  election,  strikes  defeply  at 

them  all. 

JUNIUS- 

7b  violate  the  freedom  of  electiorij  ^c]  Thia  expressive  sen- 
tence closes  the  Letter.  When  the  purposes  are  considered,  for 
which  this  Letter  was  intended;  we  cannot  but  own  this  to  be,  in 
art  and  eloquence,  if  not  in  truth  and  candour,  one  of  the  best  of  all 
its  author's  compositions. 
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LETTER  XL. 

TO  LORD  NORTH. 

LBT  U8  still  remember^  that^  in  regard  to  the  great  conatitutionai  . 
groundsj  on  Vfhich  the  two  adverse  parties  of  the  Crovm  and  the 
Opfiontion^  had  taken  each  its  separate  standi  both  vjere  in  the  right* 
The  Executive  Po^oer  did  well^  to  maintmn  its  dignity  vnthfirm-^ 
ness^  in  spite  of  factious  imfiortunityy  or  mobbish  outrage*  It  did 
iDett  to  preserve  the  Sovereign  from  falUng  to  be  treated^  merely  as 
mi  ideot-ward  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs*  The  Opposition^  on  the 
other  hand^  acted  a  partj  which^  however  intended^  had  substan" 
tialiy  the  effect  of  true  patriotism**.*when  they  resisted  the  execu' 
turn  of  general  warrants  ;  branded  with  indignant  reprobatitm  an 
ignominious  peace  ;  supported  WilkeSy  notwithstanding  his  private 
errors,  against  ministerial  oppression  ;  asserted  the  violated  rights 
o/*  the  Electors  of  Middlesex  ;  and  eagerly  watched  against  any 
vndue  interposition  of  the  military  force,  in  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  the  civil  authority* 

When  the  Crown  inconsiderately  transgressed  the  bounds  of  law,  for 
the  punishment  of  a  seditious  writer  ;  when  it  adopted  the  doubtjul 
exantfiles  of  bad  times^  as  precedents  worthy  ofinutation;  wJien  its 
Tfdnisters  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  unconstitutional  mea- 
sures, tending  to  make  the  parliament  odious  and  contemptible  to  the 
ptofde;  when  it  acted  with  a  little  timid  policy,  in  its  transactions 
^^vith  foreign  powers*.»Jt  became,  deservedly  obnoxiotut,  both  to  the 
indignation  and  the  rising  contempt  of  the  people,  and  the  leaders 
rf  Opposition. 

■Bttf,  the  Opposition  were  truly  the  enemies  of  their  country,  when  they 
cftfiosed  the  extinction  of  the  principles  of  ancient  faction*  How* 
ever  convenient  they  might  find  the  use  of  mobs  oTui  libels  ;  it  was 
a  crime  against  the  constitution,  to  employ  such  engines*  Mt/ting 
could  be  more  unreasonable,  nor  more  unconstitutional,  tlutn  to  ex- 
pect, as  they  did,  that  their  Prince  should  abandon  himself  to  per- 
Mtual  pupilage,  in  the  hands  of , the  great  families  of  the  Whigs* 
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What  could  be  more  truly  unworthy ^  than  to  kindle  up  9edition  in 
the  City  of  London,  and  rebellion  in  the  American  Colonies  ?  lo  it 
not  evident,  that  the  leaders  qf  the  Ofifiosition  were  not  lew  the 
olavea  of  blind  firejudice,  nor  Umb  actuated  by  basely  selfish  motives^ 
than  the  servants  qfthe  crown,  and  the  adherents  of  the  ministry  T 

Such  were  the  good  and  the  evil  qfthe  two  Ofiposite  Jiarties.  They 
were  usefully  qfiflosed  to  each  other*  JVeither  ministry  nor  itfifio^ 
sition,  could  effectually  accom/ilish  its  own  views.  Over  govern" 
ment,in  all  its  false  stefis,  Ofifiosition,  either  instantly,  oratleaitt 
finally,  triumfihed*  When  Ofifiosition  descended  to  dishonest  arti^ 
fices,  excited  sedition,  or  ofifiosed  measures  consistent  with  fiatriot" 
ism  and  wisdom  ;  it  lost  its  own  strength  in  aitemfits  so  base* 

In  nothing  in  w/iich  it  deserved  not  success,  was  Ofifiosition  finally 
successful,  excefit  in  firorvoking  the  American  war.  But,  by  a  na- 
tural necessity,  America  wotdd  undoubtedly  have  been  detached 
from  Britain,  nearly  at  this  very  time;  though  neither  Chatham^ 
Fox,  nor  Burke,  had  existed  to  encourage  American  resistance* 

In  the  matter  which  is  the  subject  of  the  firesent  Letter,  Junius,  and 
the  Ofifiosition,  were  certainly  not  in  the  wrong.  However  useful 
to  ministry,  the  service  of  Mr.  Luttrell;  it  was  not  a  service  for 
which  good  men  could  desire  to  see  any  one  firomoted.  A  less  con^ 
sfiicuous  firomotion  of  such  a  man,  might  have  been  less  offensive. 
But,  Jvvivs  feigns  to  feel  that  alarm  and  indignation,  which  he 
desired  to  excite. 

The  Letter  is  written  with  admirable  force,  vivacity,  and  firofiriety. 


22.  August,  1770. 

MY    LORD, 

MR.  Luttrell's  services  were  the  chief  sup- 
port  and  ornament  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  ad- 
ministration.  The  honour  of  rewarding  them  was 
reserved  for  your  Lordship.  The  Duke,  it  seems, 
had  contracted  an  obligation  he  was  ashamed  to 
acknowledge,   and  unable    to  acquit.     You,   my 
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Ijord,  had  no  scruples.  You  accepted  the  succes- 
sion  with  all  its  incumbrances,  and  have  paid  Mr. 
Luttrell  his  legacy,  at  the  hazard  of  ruining  the 
estate* 

When  this  accomplished  youth  declared  himself 
llie  champion  of  government,  the  world  was  busy  in 
enquiring  what  honours  or  emoluments  could  be  a 
sufficient  recompence  to  a  young  man  of  his  rank 
and  fortune,  for  submitting  to  mark  his  entrance 
iHto  life  with  the  universal  contempt  and  detesta- 
tion of  his  country.., .His  noble  father  had  not  been 
so  precipitate.... To  vacate  his  seat  in  parliament;.... 
to  intrude  upon  a  county  in  which  he  had  no  in- 
terest or  connexion ; ...  .to  possess  himself  of  another 
man's  right,  and  to  maintain  it  in  defiance  to  public 
shame  as  welt  as  justice ;  bespoke  a  degree  of  zeal, 
or  of  depravity,  which  all  the  fevour  of  a  pious 
Prince  could  hardly  requite.  I  protest,  my  Lord, 
diere  is  in  this  young  man's  conduct,  a  strain  of 
prostitution  which,  for  its  singularity,  I  cannot  but 
admke.  He  has  discovered  a  new  line  in  the  hu- 
man character;.  ...he  has  degraded  even  the  name  of 
Luttrell,  and  gratified  his  father's  most  sanguine 
expectations. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  with  every  possible  dis- 
position  to  patronise  this  kind  of  merit,  was  content- 

He  ha9  degraded  even  the  name  qfLuttreliy  ^c]  What  a  pa- 
rag;rBph  of  invecUve !  The  most  pointed  severity  of  the  whole,  is 
contained  in  the  words  which  are  here  quoted. 
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«d  with  pronouncing  Colonel  LuttrclPs  panegyrieJ 
The  gallaitt  spirit,  the  disinterested  zeal  of  the 
young  adventurer,  were  echoed  through  the  House 
of  Lords.  His  Grace  repeatedly  pledged  himself 
to  the  house,  as  an  evidence  of  the  purity  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Luttrell*s  intentions;... .that  he  had  en- 
gaged without  any  prospect  of  personal  benefit,  and 
that  the  idea  of  compensation  would  mortally  of- 
fend him*.  The  noble  Duke  could  hardly  be  in 
earnest;  but  he  had  lately  quitted  his  employment, 
and  began  to  think  it  necessary  to  take  some  care 
of  his  reputation.     At  that  very  moment  the  Irish 

negociation  was  probably  begun Come  forward^ 

ihou  worthy  representative  of  Lord  Bute,  and  tell 
this  insulted  country,  who  advised  the  King  to  ap- 
point Mr.  Luttrell  Adjutant-General  to  the 
army  in  Ireland  ?  By  what  management  was  Co- 
lonel Cunninghame  prevailed  on  to  resign  his  em- 
ployment, and  the  obsequious  Gisborne,  to  accept 
of  a  pension  for  the   government  of  Kinsalet? 


*  He  now  says  that  his  great  object  is  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and 
that  he  will  have  it. 

T/iou  worthy  refiresentative  qfLord  Bute^  t^'c]  Though  L<»rd 
Bute  was  abroad ;  Opposition  still  delighted  to  represent  him  as 
swaying  all  the  powers  of  government.  But,  his  influence  grada- 
ally  vanished,  when  he  ceased  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  admi* 
nistratioti.  Were  Junius  and  the  opposition  aware,  what  a  supe- 
riority of  genius  they  attributed  to  Lord  Bute,  in  thus  making  him, 
so  remarkably,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  the  inspiring  and  presiding 
mind  to  so  many  successive  administrations? 

t  This  infamous  transaction  ought  to  be  explained  to  the  public. 
Colonel  Gisborne  was  Quarter-Master-General  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Townshend  persuades  him  to  resign  to  a  Scotch  o£Bicer,  one  Fraser^ 


^^^^^^^^Uh^J0f^ 


.UjJi,A-_ 


1 
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Was  it  an  original  stipulation  with  the  Princess  of 
Wales?  Or  does  he  owe  his  preferment  to  your 
Lordship's  partiality,  or  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
friendship?  My  Lord,  though  it  may  not  be  possi- 
ble to  trace  this  measure  to  it's  source,  we  can 
follow  the  stream,  and  warn  the  country  of  it's  ap- 
proaching destruction.  The  English  nation  must 
be  rouzed,  and  put  upon  it's  guard.  Mr.  Luttrell 
has  already  shewn  us  how  far  he  may  be  trusted, 
whenever  an  open  attack  is  to  be  made  upon  the 
liberties  of  this  country.  I  do  not  doubt  that  there 
IS  a  deliberate  plan  formed;.. ..your  Lordship  best 
knows  by  whom: the  corruption  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  on  this  side.... a  military  force  on  the  other 
....and  then,  Farev)el  to  England/  It  is  impossible 
that  any  minister  should  dare  to  advise  the  King  to 
place  such  a  man  as  Luttrell  in  the  confidential 
post  of  Adjutant-General,  if  there  were  not  some 
secret  purpose  in  view,  which  only  such  a  man  as 
Luttrell  is  fit  to  promote.  The  insult  offered  to  the 
army  in  general,  is  as  gross  as  the  outrage  intended 
to  the  people  of  England.     What!    Lieutenant- 


tnd  g;ives  lum  the  government  of  Kinsale«..*«»..«.  Colonel  Cunning- 
hame  was  Adjutant-General  ia  Ireland.  Lord  Townshend  offers 
him  a  pension,  to  induce  him  to  resign  to  Luttrell.  Cunninghaipe 
treats  the  offer  with  contempt.    What's  to  be  done  ?  Poor  Gisbome 

must  more  once  more ..He  accepts  of  a  pension  of  five  hundred 

pounds  a  year,  until  a  government  of  greater  value  shall  become 
vacant.  Colonel  Cunninghame  is  made  Governor  of  Kinsale ;  and 
Luttrell,  at  last,  from  whom  the  whole  machinery  is  put  in  motion^ 
becomes  Adjutant-General,  and  in  effect  takes  the  command  of  the 
ftrmy  in  Ireland. 
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Colonel  Luttrell  Adjutant-General  of  an  army  61 
sixteen  thousand  men!  One  would  think  his  Ma- 
jesty's campaigns  at  Blackheath  and  Wimbledon 
might  have  taught  him  better. ...I  cannot  help  wish- 
ing General  Harvey  joy  of  a  colleague,  who  does  so 
much  honour  to  the  employment.. ..But  my  Lord, 
this  measure  is  too  daring  to  pass  unnoticed,  too 
dangerous  to  be  received  with  indiffierence  or  sub- 
mission.  You  shall  not  have  time  to  new-model 
the  Irish  army.  They  will  not  submit  to  be  garbled 
by  Colonel  Luttrell.  As  a  mischief  to  the  £ng« 
lish  constitution,  (for  he  is  not  worth  the  name  of 
enemy)  they  already  detest  hlm#  As  a  boy,  impa- 
dently  thrust  over  their  heads,  they  will  receive  him 
with  indignation  and  contempt.  As  for  you,  my 
Lord,  who  perhaps  are  no  more  than  the  blind,  un- 
happy  instrument,  of  Lord  Bute  and  her  Ri^al 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  be  assured,  that 
you  shall  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  advice 
which  has  been  ^ven,  and  either  discover  your  ac« 
complices,  or  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  security. 

JUNIUS. 


What  I  Lieutenant'Colonely  IsTc."]  This  is  Uie  most  solid  objec 
lion.  Colonel  Luttrell  does  not  i^ipear  to  have  then  possessed  suffi- 
cient  military  experience  and  ability,  for  the  office  to  which  he  was 
promoted. 

Her  Royal  HighnesM^  ^c«]  Tlie  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales^ 
after  a  residence  of  thirty  years,  since  her  first  arrival  in  England, 
had  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  Continent,  on  the  8th  of  June.  After 
an  absence  of  four  months,  she  arrived  at  Carleston  House,  on  the 
Srth  of  October.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  attended  her  on 
her  Journey. 
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LETTER  XLL 
TO  THE  MGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  MANSFIELD. 


TIMID  and  cautiowyjrom  the  conseguencn  of  their  adventure8  ^th 
Wilke^  thefrieruU  and  eervanta  of  government^  though  sorely  galled 
6y  Junius,  dared  not  to  arm  thennelvea  agaimt  him^  with  the 
shield  and  spear  of  legal  firosecution^  till^  in  his  Letter  to  the  King, 
he  apfieared  to  them  to  have  proceeded  to  an  audacity  of  seditious 
invective^  which  could  not  fail  to  prorvoke  the  warmest  indignation 
^  every  Englishman^  in  whose  breast  false  patriotism  had  not  utter- 
ly  extinguished  the  sentiments  of  loyalty. 

Henrf  Sampson  Woodfall,  therefore^  the  original  publisher  of  that 
and  the  other' Letters  q/"  Junius  ;  Mr-  Almon^  who  had  sold  it  in 
a  pubUcattonj  intitledy  The  London  Museum ;  Mr.  Miller,  the 

.  pMisher  of  the  London  Evening  Post ;  and  others,  who  had  also 
reprinted  the  same  Letter  to  the  King  g  were  brought  at  differeni 
times^  to  trial.  Almonds  trial  came  first  on  ;  he  was  found  guilty 
cf  selling  the  Letter^  by  the  Jury.  The  sentence  pronounced  upon 
him  wasj  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  marksy  and  to  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  two  years  ;  himself  to  be  bound  in  four  hundred 
pounds  J  his  sureties  in  two  hundred  pounds  each.  Woodfall  vfas 
found  gtdlhfy  by  the  Junfy  rf  printing  and  publi^bing  only.  AUUer 
tmd  Baidwin  were  acquitted.  At  the  trial  of  Robinson,  one  of  the 
Jurymen  starting  up  while  the  Judge  was  giving  his  charge,  cried, 
-..^  You  need  not  say  any  more,  for  I  am  determined  to  acquit 
"  him. "  And,  in  consequence  of  this  irregularity,  the  trial  was 
put  off  tin  the  next  term.  On  these  trials,  the  Court  wished  to  con- 
fine  the  Juries  to  find  simply  the  fact,  without  giving  any  (pinion 
of  its  guilt  or  innocence.  The  Juries  woidd  not  easily  submit  to 
be  thus  restrained :  and  they  had,  indeed,  the  Law  of  England  on 
their  side. 

Jt  was,  after  the  issue  of  these  trials  had  shewn  what  the  publishers  of 
the  Letters  of  Jvvivs  had  to  dread,  that  the  author  addressed  the 

VOL.    II.  U 
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following^  long  and  very  eloquent  one,  to  Lord  Mamfield.  In  thim 
'  Letter^  JuiMUS  firofeaaea  to  write  an  invective  of  revenge  ;  relatcMj 
in  opprobium  against  Lord  Mansfield,  some  particulars  of  his  Lord" 
sMp's  early  life  ;  condemns  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  as  a 
Judge  ;  accuses  him  of  endeavouring  continually  to  sophisticate  the 
spirit  of  the  Law  of  England,  by  debasing  additions  out  qf  the  Jm-- 
perial  Law  of  Rome  ;  blames  him  for  giving  evil  political  advice  to 
his  Sovereign  ;  and  concludes  with  threatening  fiercer  ijrvecttvey  if 
the  printers  of  this  Letter  should  be  harassed  by  prosecution^ 


MY  LORD,  14.  November,  1770, 

THE  appearance  of  this  Letter  will  attract 
the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  command  even 
your  Lordship's  attention.  I  am  considerably  in 
your  debt,  and  shall  endeavour,  once  for  all,  to  ba- 
lance the  account.  Accept  of  this  address,  my^ 
Lord,  as  a  prologue  to  more  important  scenes,  in 
which  you  will  probably  be  called  upon  to  act  or 
suffer. 

You  will  not  question  my  veracity,  when  I  as- 
sure you,  that  it  has  not  been  owing  to  any  parti- 
cular  respect  for  your  person  that  I  have  abstained 
from  you  so  long.  Besides  the  distress  and  danger 
with  which  the  press  is  threatened,  when  your 
Lordship  is  party,  and  the  party  is  to  be  judge,  I 
confess  I  have  been  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of 


ji  prologue  to  more  important  scenes,  ^c]  By  the  use  of  the 
sign  of  comparison  more,  Junius  inadvertently  represents  as  a 
scene,  that  which  he  had  just  before  called  ordj  a  prologue.  The  ex- 
pression is  evidently  incorrect. 
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tiie  task.  Our  language  has  no  term  of  reproach, 
the  mind  has  no  idea  of  detestation,  which  has  not 
already  been  happily  applied  to  you,  and  exhausted. 
....Ample  justice  has  been  done,  by  abler  pens  than 
mine,  to  the  separate  merits  of  your  life  and  cha- 
racter. Let  it  be  my  humble  office  to  collect  the 
scattered  sweets,  till  their  united  virtue  tortures  the 
sense. 

Permit  me  to  begin  with  paying  a  just  tribute 
to  Scotch  sincerity,  wherever  I  find  it.  I  own,  I 
am  not  apt  to  confide  in  the  professions  of  gentle- 
men of  that  country ;  and,  when  they  smile,  I  feel 
an  involuntary  emotion  to  guard  myself  against 
mischief.  With  this  general  opinion  of  an  ancient 
nation,  I  always  thought  it  much  to  your  Lord- 
ship's honour,  that,  in  your  earlier  days,  you  were 
but  little  infected  with  the  prudence  of  your  coun- 
try. You  had  some  original  attachments,  which 
you  took  every  proper  opportunity  to  acknowledge. 
The  liberal  spirit  of  youth  prevailed  over  your  na- 
tive discretion.     Your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  an  un- 


Tb  collect  the  scattered^  ^c]  There  is  an  ambitious  and  labour^ 
ed  refinement  of  thought,  in  the  use  of  this  figure.  Yet,  it  is  cor- 
rect in  its  structure,  and  not  unhappy  in  its  application. 

Tour  zeal  in  the  cause  of  an  vnhafifiy  firinccy  Isfc,'^  The  family 
of  Stormont,  from  which  Lord  Mansfield  descended,  owed  its  first 
splendor  to  the  favour  of  James  the  First.  They  were  long  faith- 
M  to  the  descendants,  in  the  male  line,  from  that  monarch.  One 
of  the  brothers  of  his  Lordship  became  Secretary  to  the  Pretender. 
His  Lordship  himself,  in  his  early  youth,  associated  often  with 
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happy  prince  was  expressed  with  the^  sincerity  of 
wine,  and  some  of  the  solemnities  of  religion*.  This, 
I  conceive,  is  the  most  amiable  point  of  view  in 
which  your  character  has  appeared.  Like  an  ho- 
nest  man,  you  took  that  part  in  politics,  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  your  birth,  education, 
country,  and  connexions.  There  was  somethii^ 
generous  in  your  attachment  to  the  banished  house 
of  Stuart.  We  lament  the  mistakes  of  a  good 
man,  and  do  not  begin  to  detest  him  until  he  affects 
to  renounce  his  principles.  Why  did  you  not  ad- 
here to  that  loyalty  you  once  professed  ?    Why  did 


Jacobites.  He  was  especially  patronized,  when  a  student  in  the 
Temple,  by  a  Mr.  Vernon,  a  rich  Jacobite  mercer  in  the  city.  At 
Vernon's  table,  he  used  to  meet  with  other  Jacobites  or  fayoarers 
of  Jacobitism  ;  and  the  Pretender's  health  was  sometimes  drunk 
among  them.  In  the  progress  of  his  career  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Murray, 
though  enriched  by  a  legacy  from  his  friend  Vernon,  found  it  pru- 
dent to  join  the  party  of  the  Whigs,  He  did  so ;  and,  till  a  partica-» 
lar  occasion  arose,  his  Jacobitism  was  forgotten.  He  was  appointed, 
together  with  Stone,  who  had  been  private  Secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  NewcasUe,  to  an  important  trust  in  the  education  of  our  pre- 
sent King,  when  Prince  of  Wales.  Murray  and  Stone  were  more 
acceptable  than  some  others  who  were  about  the  Prince ;  and  a 
violent  jealousy  was  excited  against  them.  While  every  means  was 
earnestly  sought  by  their  political  enemies  to  pn^re  their  removal, 
Liddel,  Lord  Ravensworth,  learned  from  an  attorney  in  the  counr 
try,  that  they  had  used  to  drink  the  Pretender's  health  at  Vernon's 
table.  This  was  mentioned  in  parliament,  and  complained  of  to 
ministers.  It  was  s^d,  that  such  Jacobites  would  undoubtedly  be- 
tray the  royal  family  to  their  ruin.  But  Ravensworth 's  labour  was 
lost.  He  had  only  his  noise  for  his  pains. 

*  This  man  was  always  a  rank  Jacobite.  Lord  Ravensworth 
produced  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having  freq^uently 
drunk  the  Pretender's  health  upon  his  knees. 
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you  not  follow  the  example  of  your  worthy  bro- 
ther *  ?  With  him  you  might  have  shared  in  the 
honourof  the  Pretender's  confidence,  ...with  him  you 
might  have  preserved  the 'integrity  of  your  charac- 
ter ;  and  England,  I  think,  might  have  spared  you 
without  regret.  Your  friends  will  say,  perhaps, 
that  although  you  deserted  the  fortune  of  your 
liege  Lord,  you  have  adhered  firmly  to  the  princi- 
pies  which  drove  his  father  from  the  throne ;  ....that, 
without  openly  supporting  the  person,  you  have 
done  essential  service  to  the  cause  ;  and  consoled 
yourself  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  family,  by  reviv- 
ing and  establishing  the  maxims  .of  their  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  way,  in  which  a  Scotchman'^ 
understanding  corrects  the  errors  of  his  heart. ...My 
Lord,  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  defence, 
and  can  trace  it  through  all  your  conduct.  I  see, 
through  your  whole  life,  one  uniform  plan  to  en- 
large the  power  of  the  crown,  at  the  expence  of 


•  Confidential  Secretary  to  the  late  Pretender.  This  circum- 
itiDce  coofirmed  the  friendship  between  the  brothers. 

Without  ofienly  aufifiorting  the  fieraon^  £5*^.]  This  is  a  very  un- 
just charge.  The  cause  of  Jacobitism,  was  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  Lord  Mansfield  was  acquitted  by  all,  of  having^ 
ever  done  any  thing.in  his  official  employments,  which  could  tend 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Pretender.  He  rather  injured  the  cause 
of  Jacobitism,  by  reconciling  Jacobites  to  the  family  upon  the 
throne. 

To  enlarge  the  fiower  qf  the  crovm^  i5*f .]  Upon  a  careful  review 
•f  the  political  and  juridical  life  of  Lord  Mansfield,  one  cannot  but 
u^knowledge,  tliat  a  very  high  Tory  spirit  predominated  through- 
out the  whole.     Not  that  he  made  any  attempts  which  he  knew  to 
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the  liberty  of  the  subject.     To  this  object  your 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  have  been  constantly 
directed-     In  contempt  or  ignorance  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  yOu  have  made  it  your  study^ 
to  introduce  into   the   court  where  you  preside, 
maxims  of  jurisprudence  unknown  to  Englishmen. 
The  Roman  code,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  opi- 
nion of  foreign  civilians,  are  your  perpetual  theme  ; 
..•.but  who  ever  heard  you  mention  Magna  Charta, 
or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  with  approbation  or  respect  ? 
By  such  treacherous  arts,  the  noble  simplicity  and 
free  spirit  of  our  Saxon  laws  were  first  corrupted.... 
The  Norman  conquest  was  not   compleat,  until 
Norman  lawyers  had  introduced  their  laws,  and  re- 
duced slavery  to  a  system — This  one  leading  prin- 


bc  wicked  and  originally  illegal,  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  Crown. 
But,  the  fundamental  principles  were  Tory,  upon  which  all  his  ha- 
bits of  thinking  and  acting  had  been  built.  Hence,  even  while  num- 
bered with  the  Whigs,  and  sincerely  co-operating  with  them,  his 
counsels  and  judgments  still  breatlied  the  spirit  of  Toryism. 

Treacherous  arte^  ^r.]  The  accusation  of  treachery  is  unjust* 
In  the  rest  of  this  part  of  the  charge,  Junius  speaks  the  truth  with 
able  discrimination. 

Reduced  slavery  to  a  system*}  The  common  doctrine  is,  here, 
eloquently  stated.  But  Junius,  and  the  English  lawyers  in  general, 
grossly  err,  in  regard  to  the  true  and  primitive  character  of  feodism, 
The  feudal  law,  when  not  overborne  by  violence,  was,  of  all  forms 
of  legislation,  the  most  favourable  that  was  ever  contrived  to  the 
rights  of  freemen.  Its  chief  blemish  was,  that  it  did  not  impose 
even  all  those  restraints,  which  were  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  civil  order.  The  Saxon  laws,  during  the  separate  existence  of 
the  principalities  of  the  Heptarchy,  were  still  less  adequate  to  the 
svpport  of  regular  government*    Immediately  before  the  accession 
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ciple  directs  your  inteq)retation  of  the  laws,  and 
accounts  for  your  treatment  of  juries.  It  is  not  in 
political  questions  only,  (forthere  the  courtier  might 
be  forgiven)  but  let  the  case  be  what  it  may,  your 
understanding  is  equally  on  the  rack,  either  to  con- 
tract  the  power  of  the  jury,  or  to  mislead  their 
judgment.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I  appeal 
to  the  doctrine  you  delivered  in  Lord  Grosvenor's 
cause.  An  action  for  criminal  conversation  being 
brought  by  a  peer  against  a  Prince  of  the  blood, 
you  were  daring  enough  to  tell  the  jury  that,  in  fix- 
ing  the  damages,  they  were  to  pay  no  regard  to  the 
quality  or  fortune  of  the  parties  ;....that  it  was  a 
trial  between  A.  and  B that  they  were  to  consi- 
der the  offence  in  a  moral  light  only,  and  give  no 
greater  damages  to  a  peer  of  the  realm,  than  to  the 
meanest  mechanic.  I  shall. not  attempt  to  refute  a 
doctrine,  which,  if  it  was  meant  for  law,  carries 


of  VViUiam  of  Normantiy,  the  administration  of  the  Saxon  Laws 
was,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  both  oppressive  and  irregular. 
Feodisin  actually  prevailed ;  but  in  its  worst  form.  Its  purest  form 
was  introduced  by  the  Normans.  The  oppression  of  the  Norman 
nMAarchs,  and  of  their  courts,  was  in  violation  of  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  feudal  law. 

7^  doctrine  you  delivered  in  Lord  Grosvenor'a*  cause*'}  On 
4e  5th  of  July  1770,  the  cause  of  "  Lord  Grosvenor  against  the 
^  Duke  of  Cumberland  for  criminal  conversation  with  Lady  Gros- 
^  Tenor,"  was  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  The  damages  were  laid  at  one  hundred  thousand  poimds. 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  charge  to  the  Jury,  reasoned  as  Junius  re- 
lates. A  verdict  was  given  against  the  Duke  for  ten  thousand 
pounds.  The  severe  animadversion  of  Junius,  upon  his  Lord- 
ship's doctrine,  was  evidently  just. 
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fidsehood  and  absurdity  upon  the  face  of  it ;  but  if 
it  was  meant  for  a  declaration  of  your  political 
creed,  is  clear  and  consistent.  Under  an  arbi* 
trary  government,  all  ranks  and  distinctions  are 
confounded*  The  honour  of  a  nobleman  is  no 
more  considered  than  the  reputation  of  a  pea-» 
sant ;  for,  with  diflferent  liveries,  they  are  equally 
slaves. 

Even  in  matters  of  private  property,  we  see  the 
same  bias  and  inclination  to  depart  from  the  deci- 
sions  of  your  predecessors,  which  you  certainly 
ought  to  receive  as  evidence  of  the  common  law. 
Instead  of  those  certain,  positive  rules,  by  which  the 
judgment  of  a  court  of  law  should  invariably  be 
determined,  you  have  fondly  introduced  your  own 
unsettled  notions  of  equity  and  substantial  justice. 
Decisions  given  upon^such  principles  do  not  alami 
the  public  so  much  as  they  ought,  because  the 
consequence  and  tendency  of  each  particular  in- 
stance is  not  observed  or  regarded.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  practice  gains  ground;  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  becomes  a  court  of  equity ;  and  the 
judge  instead  of  consulting  strictly  the  law  of  the 
land  refers  only  to  the  wisdom  of  the  court,  and 
to  the  purity  of  his  own  conscience.     The  name 


The  same  bias  and  inclination^  (^c]  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  in  some  instances  the  English  Law  was  a  gainer  by  the 
disposition  of  Lord  Mansfield,  to  employ  Natural  Equity,  and  the 
principlea  of  the  Civil  Law,  somewhat  too  freely^  in  its  interpreta* 
tion. 
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of  Mr.  Justice  Yates,  will  naturally  revive  in  your 
mind  some  of  those  emotions  of  fear  and  detestation 
with  wluch  you  always  beheld  him.  That  great 
lawyer,  that  honest  man,  saw  your  whole  conduct 
in  the  light  that  I  do.  After  years  of  ineffisctual 
resistance  to  the  pernicious  principles  introduced 
by  your  Lordship,  and  uniformly  supported  by 
your  bumble  friends  upon  the  bench,  he  determin- 
ed to  quit  a  court,  whose  proceedings  and  decisions 
he  could  neither  assent  to  with  honour,  nor  oppose 
with  success. 

*  The  injustice  done  to  an  individual  is  some- 
times of  service  to  the  public.  Facts  are  apt  to 
alarm  us  more  than  the  most  dangerous  principles. 
The  sufferings  and  firmness  of  a  Printer  have  rouz- 
cd  the  public  attention.  You  knew,  and  felt,  that 
your  conduct  would  not  bear  a  parliamentary  en- 
quiry ;  and  you  hoped  to  escape  it,  by  the  meanest, 
the  basest  sacrifice,  of  dignity  and  consistency,  that 
ever  was  made  by  a  great  magistrate.     Where  was 


Mr.  Justice  TatcB^  (^c]  Sir  Joseph  Yates  was  lately  dead. 
The  &ct8  which  Junius  relates,  are  true.  Yates  was  an  able  and 
t^right  judge,  but  incapable  of  improving  the  spirit  of  the  law  in 
liis  interpretation  of  it.  There  was  opposition  of  juridical  Princi- 
pe and  of  personal  views,  between  him  and  Lord  Mansfield.  He 
passed  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  the  4th  of  May :  his  death 
happened  on  the  7th  of  June  1770. 

*  The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual,  gave  birth  to  the  fa- 
moos  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  31  Car.  3,  which  is  frequently  consi- 
dered as  another  Magna  Charta  of  the  kingdom. 

Bla€k9t(mty  iiu  135. 
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jour  firmnass,  where  was  that  vindictire  spirit  of 
which  we  have  seen  so  many  examples^  when  a 
man  so  inconsiderable  as  Bingley^  could  force  you 
to  confess,  in  the  fitce  of  this  country^  that  finr 
two  years  together  you  had  illegally  deprived  9m 
English  subject  of  his  liberty,  and  that  he  had  tri- 
umphed over  you  at  Uwt?  Yet  I  own,  my  Lord,  thrt 
your's  is  n<rt  an  uncommon  character*  Wom^Hf 
and  men  like  women,  are  timid,  vindictive,  and  ir- ; 
resolute.  Their  passions  counteract  each  other  s 
and  make  the  same  creature,  at  one  moment  hate- 
ful, at  another  contemptible.  I  fancy,  my  Lord, 
some  time  will  elapse  before  you  venture  to  com- 
mit another  Englishmsn  for  refusing  to  answer  w- 
terrogatories  *. 

The  doctrine  you  have  constantly  delivered  m 
cases  of  libel,  is  another  powerful  evidence  of  a 
settled  plan  to  ccxitract  the  legal  power  of  juries, 

Bingiey^  UV.]  Qa  the  asth  of  May  1^70,  after  Mr,  Bia^ey  had 
suffered  imprisonment  for  two  years,  Mr.  De  Grey,  the  Attorney 
General,  moved,  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  Court  at 
first  refused ;  as  Bingley  stiU  persisted  in  his  obstinacy.  But  the 
farther  representations  of  the  Attorney  General,  prevailed  f  and 
Bingley  was  discharged  from  confinement. 

*  Bingley  was  committed  for  contempt,  in  not  submitting  to  be 
examined.  He  lay  in  prison  two  years,  until  the  Crown  thought 
^e  matter  might  occasion  some  serious  complaint;  and  therefore 
he  was  let  out,  in  the  same  consumelious  state  he  had  been  put  in, 
with  all  his  sins  about  him,  unanointed  and  una]inealed...««.There 
was  much  coquetry  between  the  Court  and  the  Attorney  General, 
about  who^'should  undergo  the  ridicule  of  letting  him  escape»«..FfVe 
4waheTlMeUer\x>KuK,QVyfi.  189. 
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and  to  drsw  questions  inseparable  from  fact,  witbin 
the  arbitrium  of  the  court.  Here,  mj  Lord,  you 
have  fortune  on  your  side.  When  you  invade  the 
prorince  of  the  jury  ia  matter  of  libeli  you  in  effect 
attack  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  with  a  single 

sCt^e  iiround  tveo  of  your  greatest  enemies 

Ifi  some  instances  you  have  succeeded,  because 
joiymen  are  too  often  ignorant  of  their  own  rights, 
and  too  apt  to  be  awed  by  the  authority  of  a  chief 
justice.  In  other  criminal  prosecutions,  the  malice 
of  the  design  is  confessedly  as  much  the  subject  of 
censftderation  to  a  jury,  as  the  certainty  of  the 
&ct«  If  a  different  doctrine  prevails  in  the  case  of 
Kbels,  Why  should  it  not  extend  to  all  criminal 
eases?.. ••  why  not  to  capital  o&nces?  I  see  no  rea- 
son (and  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
there  is  no  good  one)  why  the  life  of  the  subject 
should  be  better  protected  against  you,  than  his 
lU)erty  or  property.  Why  should  you  enjoy  the 
iiill  power  of  pillory,  fine,  and  imprisonment,  and 
not  be  indulged  with  hanging  or  transportation? 
With  your  Lordship's  fertile  genius,  and  merciful 
disposition,  I  can  conceive  such  an  exercise  of  the 


Invade  the  firorvinte  of  jury  ^  in  matter  qfUMj  Wc]  An  act  of 
parUameat  decUiratorjr  of  the  rights  of  Juries  in  cases  of  libel, 
which  Mr.  Fox,  with  the  assisUnce  of  Mr.  Erskine,  had  the  honour 
•f  bringlag  Ibrwai^,  has  established  the  principle,  ^^  that  the  Jury 
^  k  hi  regard  to  libels,  to  judge  of  law,  as  well  as  fiict,  of  intention 
^  aa  well  as  of  the  exterior  act."  The  principle  which  Juni  us  con« 
demsia,  betrayed  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  original  character  and 
ftnctiOAs  of  Juries,  as  well  as  an  inclination  to  enlarge  the  power  of 
the  Ju^  by  abridging  that  of  the  Jury* 
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power  you  have,  as  could  hardly  be  aggravated  by 
that  which  you  have  not. 

But,  my  Lord,  since  you  have  laboured,  (said 
not  unsuccessfully)  to  destroy  the  substance  of  the 
trial  J  why  should  you  suffer  the  form  of  the  verdict 
to  remain?  Why  force  twelve  honest  men,  in  pal- 
pable violation  of  their  oaths,  to  pronounce  their 
fellow  subject  a  guilty  man;  when,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  you  forbid  their  enquiring  into  the 
only  circumstance  which,  in  the  eye  of-law  and  rea- 
son, constitutes  guilt. ...the  malignity  or  innocence 
of  his  intentions?... .But  I  understand  your  Lord- 
ship.... If  you  could  succeed  in  making  the  trial  hy 
jury  useless  and  ridiculous,  you  might  then  with 
greater  safety  introduce  a  bill  into  parliament  for 
enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  extend- 
ing your  favourite  trial  by  interrogatories  to  every 
question  in  which  the  life  or  liberty  of  an  English- 
man is  concerned*. 


Tour  favourite  trial  by  interrogatories^  ^c]  A  happy  allusion 
to  the  case  of  Bingley. 

*  The  philosophical  poet  doth  notably  describe  the  damnable 
and  damned  proceedings  of  the  Jud^e  of  Hell. 

^<  Gnossius  hacc  Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna, 
CasUgatque/auditque  dolos,  subigitgue/ateri." 
First  he  punisheth :  and  then  he  heareth ;  and,  lastly,  compeUeth  to 
confess ;  and  makes  and  mars  laws  at  his  pleasure  like  a^the  Cen- 
turion, in  the  holy  history,  did  to  St.  Paul ;  for  the  text  saith, 
"  Centurio  apprehendi  Paulum  jussit,  et  se  catenis  elicari;  et 
«  tunc  INTERROGABAT,  quls  fuisset,  et  quid  secisset."  But  good 
Judges  and  Justices  abhor  these  courses.  Coke^  2  Inet.  55. 
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Your  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  prosecution 
against  Almon  and  Woodfall,  contradicts  the  high- 
est legal  authorities,  as  well  as  the  plainest  dictates 
of  reason.  In  Miller's  cause,  and  still  more  ex- 
pressly in  that  of  Baldwin,  you  have  proceeded  a 

step  farther,  and  grossly  contradicted  yourself. 

You. may  know,  perhaps,  though  I  do  not  mean  to 
insult  you  by  an  appeal  to  your  experience,  that 
the  language  of  truth  is  uniform  and  consistent.  To 
depart  from  it  safely,  requires  memory  and  discre- 
tion.  In  the  two  last  trials,  your  charge  to  the 
jury  began,  as  usual,  with  assuring  them,  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law;... that  they  were  to 
find  the  bare  fact,  and  not  concern  themselves 
about  the  legal  inferences  drawn  from  it,  or  the 
degree  of  the  defendants  guilt.... Thus  fer  you  were 

consistent  with  your  former  practice But  how 

will  you  account  for  the  conclusion?  You  told 
the  jury  that,  "  if,  after  all,  they  would  take  upon 
themselves  to  determine  the  law,  they  'might  do  ity 
but  they  must  be  very  sure  that  they  determined 
according  to  law ;  for  it  touched  their  consciences, 

and  they  acted  at  their  peril." If  I  understand 

your  first  proposition,  you  meant  to  affirm,  that  the 
jury  were  not  competent  judges  of  the  law  in  the 
criminal  case  of  a  libel;....  that  it  did  not  fall  within 
tbeir  jurisdiction ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  tbeniy 
the  malice  or  innocence  of  the  defendants  inten- 

ti<Mis  would  be  a  question  coram  non  judicc But 

the  second  proposition  clears  away  your  own  diffi- 
culties, and  restores  the  jury  to  all  their  judicial  ca- 
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pacities.^  You  make  the  competence  of  the  court 
to  depend  upon  the  legality  of  the  decisiom  In 
the  first  instance,  you  deny  the  power  absolutely. 
In  the  second,  you  admit  the  power,  provided  it  be 
legally  exercised.  Now,  my  Lord,  without  pre* 
tending  to  reconcile  the  distinctions  of  Westmin- 
ster-Hall  with  the  simple  information  of  commoit 
sense,  or  the  integrity  of  fair  argument,  I  shall  be 
understood  by  your  Lordship,  when  I  assert  that^ 
if  a  juror,  or  any  other  Court  of  Judicature,  (for 
jurors  are  judges)  have  no  right  to  entertain  a  cause, 
or  question  of  law,  it  signifies  nothing  whether  their 
decision  be  or  be  not  according  to  law*  Their  deci- 
sion is,  in  itself,  a  mere  nullity;  the  parties  are  not 
bound  to  submit  to  it ;  and,  if  the  jury  run  any  risque 
of  punishment,  it  is  not  for  pronouncing  a  corrupt 
or  illegal  verdict,  but  for  the  illegality  of  meddling 
with  a  point  on  which  they  have  no  legal  authority 
to  decide^. 


*  Directly  the  reverse  of  the  doctrine  he  constantly  maintaiaed 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  elsewhere,  upon  the  decision  of  tlio 
Middlesex  election.  He  invariably  asserted,  that  the  decisiixi  nost 
be  legaly  because  the  court  was  comfietent;  and  never  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  enter  farther  into  the  question* 

Which  they  have  no  legal  authority  to  decide,]  The  fiiets  in  tfaU 
pari^raph  are  well  put ;  the  reasonings  are  exceedingly  ingemooa 
and  forcible.  The  contest  between  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  Juries^ 
defeated,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ends  of  the  prosecution.  The  Ju» 
ries  were  inclined,  at  first,  to^fuf  the/act  but  not  the  guU^y  intent 
tion*  When  they  saw,  that  the  Court  would  not  leave  it  to  them,  to 
judge  of  the  intention  ;  they  gave  an  acquittal  even  of  the^r^. 

*  These  iniquitous  prosecutions  cost  the  best  of  Princes  six 
thousand  pounds,  and  ended  in  the  totid  defeat  and  disgrace  of  the 
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I  canxK>t  quit  this  subject,  without  reminding 
jour  Lordship  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Benson.  With* 
out  offering  any  legal  objection,  you  ordered  a  spe- 
cial juryman  to  be  set  aside,  in  a  cause  wh^re  the 
King  was  prosecutor.  The  novelty  of  the  fact  re- 
quired explanation.  Will  you  condescend  to  tell 
the  worid,  by  what  law  or  custom  you  were  autho- 
rised to  make  a  peremptory  challenge  of  a  jury- 
man? The  parties,  indeed,  have  this  power;  and 
perhaps  your  Lordship,  having  accustomed  your- 
self to  unite  the  characters  of  judge  and  party,  may 
claim  it  in  virtue  of  the  new  capacity  you  have 
assumed,  and  profit  by  your  own  wrong.  The 
time,  within  which  you  might  have  been  punished 
k»  this  daring  attempt  to  pack  a  jury,  is,  I  fear, 
eliq)9ed:  but  no  length  of  time  shall  erase  the  re- 
cord of  it. 

The  mischiefs  you  have  done  this  country,  are 
not  confined  to  yoiu*  interpretation  of  the  laws. 
You  are  a  minister,  my  Lord;  and,  as  such,  have 
long  been  consulted.  Let  us  candidly  examine 
wbat  use  you  have  made  of  your  ministerial  influ- 
ence. I  will  not  descend  to  little  matters,  but 
come  at  once  to  those  important  points  on  which 
your  resolution  was  waited  for,  on  which  the  expec* 


prosecutors.  In  Uie  course  of  one  of  them,  Judge  Aston  had  the 
imittnUeled  impudence  to  tell  Mr.  Morris,  (a  genUeman  of  unques- 
tionable honour  and  integrity,  and  who  was  then  giving  his  evidence 
on  oath)  that  he  ehouid  fiay  very  little  regard  to  any  affidavit  he 
should  makem 
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tation  of  your  opinion  kept  a  great  part  of  the  na- 
tion in  suspense.... A  constitutional  question  arises 
upon  a  declaration  of  the  law  of  parliament,  by 
which  the  freedom  of  election,  and  the  birth-right 
of  the  subject,  were  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vaded....The  King's  servants  are  accused  of  violat- 
ing the  constitution.... The  nation  is  in  a  ferment... 
The  ablest  men  of  all  parties  engage  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  exert  their  utmost  abilities  in  the  discus- 
sion of  it What  part  has  the  honest  Lord  Mans- 
field acted?  As  an  eminent  judge  of  the  law,  his 

opinion  would  have  been  respected As  a  peer, 

he  had  a  right  to  demand  an  audience  of  his  Sove- 
reign, and  inform  him  that  his  ministers  were  pur- 
suing unconstitutional   measures Upon  other 

occasions,  my  Lord,  you  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing your  way  into  the  closet.  The  pretended  neu- 
trality of  belonging  to  no  party,  will  not  save  your 
reputation.  In  questions  merely  political,  an  honest 
man  may  stand  neuter.  But  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution are  the  general  property  of  the  subject; 
not  to  defend,  is  to  relinquish:.... and  who  is  there 
so  senseless,  as  to  renounce  his  share  in  a  common 
benefit,  unless  he  hopes  to  profit  by  a  new  division 
of  the  spoil?  As  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  you  were 
repeatedly  called  upon  to  condemn  or  defend  the 
new  law  declared  by  the  House  of  Commons.  You 
aflFected  to  have  scruples,  and  every  expedient  was 
attempted  to  remove  them. ...The  question  was  pro- 
posed and  urged  to  you  in  a  thousand  diffisrent 
shapes. ...Your  prudence  still  supplied  you  with 
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evasion  ;  your  resolution  was  invincible.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  not  anxious  to  penetrate  this  so- 
lemn secret.  I  care  not  to  whose  wisdom  it  is  en- 
trusted, nor  how  soon  you  carry  it  with  you  to  your 
grave*.  You  have  betrayed  your  opinion  by  the 
very  care  you  have  taken  to  conceal  it.  It  is  not 
from  Lord  Mansfield  that  we  expect  any  reserve 
in  declaring  his  real  sentiments  in  favour  of  go- 
vernment, or  in  opposition  to  the  people;  nor  is  it 
difficult  to  account  for  the  motions  of  a  timid,  dis- 
honest heart,  which  neither  has  virtue  enough  to  ac- 

knowledge  truth,  nor  courage  to  contradict  it 

Yet  you  continue   to   support  an  administration 
which  you  know  is  universally  odious,  and  which, 
on  some  occasions,  you  yourself  speak  of  with  con- , 
tempt.     You  would  fain  be  thought  to  take  no 
share  in  government,  while,  in  reality,  you   are 

the  main  spring  of  the  machine Here,  too,  we 

trace  the  little^  prudential  policy,  of  a  Scotchman. 
. .-.  .Instead  of  acting  that  open,  generdbs  part,  which 
becomes  your  rank  and  station,  you  meanly  skulk 
into  the  closet,  and  give  your  Sovereign  such  ad- 
vice as  you  have  not  spirit  to  avow  or  defend.   You 


•  He  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  believed  he  should 
carry  his  opiaion  with  him  to  the  grave.  It  was  afterwards  report- 
ed, that  he  had  entrusted  it,  in  special  confidence,  to  the  ingenious 
Dake  of  Cumberland. 

You  have  betrayed  your  ofiinion  by  the  very  care  you  have  takers 
so  conceal  itJ\  What  art  and  ingenuity  of  induction  1 

Prudential  fioUcy  of  a  Scotchman.l  What,  but  prudence,  could 
contend  with  the  blind,  inveterate  prepossessions  of  the  English  ? 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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secretly  engross  the  power,  while  you  decline  the 
title  of  minister;  and,  though  you  dare  not  be 
Chancellor,  you  know  how  to  secure  the  emolu* 
ments  of  the  office....  Are  the  seals  to  be  for  ever 
in  commission,  that  you  may  enjoy  five  thousand 
pounds  a  year  ?..►.!  beg  pardon,  my  Lord  ;....your 
fears  have  interposed  at  last,  and  forced  you  to  re- 
sign  The  odium  of  continuing  Speaker  of  the 

House  of  Lords,  upon  such  terms,  was  too  formida- 
ble to  be  resisted.  What  a  multitude  of  bad  pas- 
sions are  forced  to  submit  to  a  constitutional  infir- 
mity !  But  though  you  have  relinquished  the  salary, 
you  still  assume  the  rights  of  a  minister. ...Your 
conduct,  it  seems,  must  be  defended  in  parlia- 
ment  For  what  other  purpose  is  your  wretched 

fi-iend,  that  miserable  serjeant,  posted  to  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  Is  it  in  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Leigh 
to  defend  the  great  Lord  Mansfield  ?  Or,  is  he  only 
the  punch  of  the  puppet-shew,  to  speak  as  he  is 
prompted  by  t&e  chief  juggler  behind  the  cur«- 
tain*? 

Are  the  seals  to  be  for  ever  in  commiaaion  ?  ^c]  Lord  Camden 
was  suddenly  dismissed.  Mr.  Yorke  had  scarcely  accepted  Uie 
seals,  when  he  terminated  his  existence.  Sir  Sidney  Stafford 
Smythe,  the  Honourable  Henry  Bathurst,  and  Sir  Richard  Aston, 
were  now  Commissioners  for  the  custody^of  the  Great  Seal.  Lord 
Mansfield  was,  for  a  time,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a 
salary  of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Or^  is  he  only  the  fiunch  of  the  fiufifiet  shew  ?  ^c]  This  ridi- 
cule of  Mr.  Leigh,  is  eminently  happy. 

*  This  paragraph  gagged  poor  Leigh.  I  am  really  concerned 
for  the  man,  and  wish  it  were  possible  to  open  his  mouth....He  is  a 
Tcry  pretty  orator. 
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In  public  affairs,  my  Lord,  cunning,  let  it  be  ever 
so  well  wrought,  will  not  conduct  a  man  honour- 
ably through  life.  Like  bad  money,  it  may  be 
current  for  a  time,  but  it  will  soon  be  cried  down. 
It  cannot  consist  with  a  liberal  spirit,  though  it  be 
sometimes  united  with  extraordinary  qualifications. 
When  I  acknowledge  your  abilities,  you  may  be- 
lieve  I  am  sincere.  I  feel  for  human  nature,  when 
I  see  a  man,  so  gifted  as  you  are,  descend  to  such 

vile  practices Yet  do  not  suflfer  your  vanity  to 

console  you  too  soon.  Believe  me,  my  good  Lord, 
you  are  not  admired  in  the  same  degree  in  which 
you  are  detested.  It  is  only  the  partiality  of  your 
friends,  that  balances  the  defects  of  your  heart  with 
the  superiority  of  your  understanding.  No  learned 
man,  even  among  your  own  tribe,  thinks  you  qua- 
lified to  preside  in  a  Court  of  Common  Law.  Yet 
it  is  confessed  that,  under  Justinian,  you  might  have 

made  an  incomparable  Praetor It  is  remarkable 

enough,  but  I  hope  not  ominous,  that  the  laws  you 
imderstand  best,  and  the  judges  you  affect  to  ad- 
mire most,  flourished  in  the  decline  of  a  great  em- 
pire, and  are  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  its 
fidl. 

Here,  my  Lord,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  pause 
together It  is  not  for  my  own  sake  that  I  wish 

When  I  acknowledge  your  abilitiesy  t5*c.]  This  paragraph  bea- 
tows  just  and  discriminating  praise.    And,  in  the  whole,  the  cha- 
•  racter  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  this  Letter,  is  in  substance  very  little 
remote  from  the  truth,  if  we  overlook  only  a  few  exaggerating  ex- 
pressions. 
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you  to  consider  the  delicacy  of  your  situation.  Be- 
ware how  you  indulge  the  first  emotions  of  your  re- 
sentment. This  paper  is  delivered  to  the  world, 
and  cannot  be  recalled.  The  persecution  of  an  In- 
nocent  printer  cannot  alter  facts,  nor  refute  argu- 
ments  Do  not  furnish  me  with  farther  materials 

ag^nst  yourself.... An  honest  man,  like  the  true  re- 
ligion, appeals  to  the  understanding,  or  modestly 
confides  in  the  internal  evidence  of  his  conscience. 
The  impostor  employs  force  instead  of  argument, 
^  imposes  silence  where  he  cannot  convince,  and  pro- 
pagates his  character  by  the  sword. 

JUNIUS, 


The  firoaecution  of  an  innocent  firinter^  Wc.]  This  is  sound 
sense,  and  plain  argument,  not  wild  menace.  The  peroration  is 
not  the  weakest  part  of  the  Letter.  And^  of  «V,  the  whole  aiq[>eart 
to  have  been  written  with  singular  gravity  and  care. 
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LETTER  XLII. 
TO  THE  PRINTER  ©F  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 


FALKLAND'S  IslaruU^  tuljacent  to  the  Continent  of  South  America^ 
were  ducavered  by  the  early  navigators^  more  than  two  centuries 
wice.     The  Spaniards  considered  them  as  included  in  the  grant  to 
their  Sovereigns  from  the  Roman  Pontiff.     The  English  claimed 
them  by  that  right  which  vfas  supposed  to  be  con/erred  by  priority 
of  Oscwery*  They  remained  desolate  and  neglected^  till  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century.     Jt  vfos  at  last  judged  by  the  English^  that^  as 
a  station  from  vfhich  the  Spaniards  of  Souih  America  might  be  an- 
noyed in  war^  or  visited  in  gaiitful  commerce  during  peace^  those 
isles  might  be  with  great  advantage  seizedy/ortijled,  and  colonized. 
Tke  isles  were  occupied  by  an  English  fr)rce  ;  and  some  slight  for- 
mations were  erected.     Aware  of  the  danger  to  their  empire  in 
South  America^  if  a  flourishing  English  Colony  should  be  establish- 
ed so  near ;  the  Spaniards  sent  an  armament  from  an  American 
ftorty  which  dispossessed  the  English,  and  sent  them  ignondniously 
home.     An  act  of  such  hostility. was  to  be  resented.     Complaints 
WfTf  made  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador^  and  at  the  Court  of  Madrid; 
ond  preparations  were  at  the  same  time  commenced^  for  going  to 
vmr  if  the  Spaniards  should  refuse  to  restore  the  isle  xoithout  a  con^ 
test.     The  negociations  were  protracted :  for  the  Spaniards  sawy 
that  the  matter  in  contest y  might  ultimately  prorve  to  be  of  the  great- 
er importance  ;  andy  amid  the  contests  of  partiesy  in  Englandy 
they  jutted  that  they  should  find  the  English  government  irresolute 
anttweat.     At  lengthy  however y  they  agreed  to  restore  the  island  ; 
vhichy  it  wasy  at  the  same  timcy  secretly  understeody  that  the  English 
^omld  soon  evacuate.     Yety  in  agreeing  to  restore  ity  they  would 
not  concedcy  that  it  was  not  theirs  by  original  right.   Hence  the  • 
ffpfiments  of  the  ministry  clamoured  loudly y  that  the  national  honour 
TOM  vilifed.    They  desired,  if  they  might  not  plunge  the  minis:  ry 
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int9  an  UnauecewfiU  fwir,  to  render  them  odimu  by  the  meam  nMch 
were  taken  to  avoid  it. 
On  the  22d  qf  January  177  \y  the  King  wot  enabled  to  irifbrm  hUfiar^ 
Uament  of  the  settlement  of  the  diefitUe  with  Spaing  Ofifiontionar' 
raigned  the  dUhonour  of  the  imfiUed  conditions.  Junius  undertook 
to  rotue  fmbUc  opinion  on  their  tide.  This  Letter  is  much  Tnore 
ably  writteny  than  those  on  the  subject  of  the  London  petition*.....^ 
Johnson  wrote  his  pamphlet^  on  the  Falkland  Islands^  at  the  requeH 
qf  ministry y  in  answer  to  it. 


SIR,  30.  January  J  \n\. 

IF  we  recollect  in  what  manner  the  King^s 
Friends  have  been  constantly  employed,  we'  shall 
have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  any  condition  of 
disgrace,  to  which  the  once  respected  name  of. 
Englishmen  may  be  degraded*  His  Majesty  has 
no  cares,  but  such  as  concern  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  his  country*  In  his  Royal  breast  there 
is  no  room  left  for  resentment,  no  place  for  hostile 
sentiments  against  the  natural  enemies  of  his  crown. 
The  system  of  government  is  uniform-.. Violence 
and  oppression  at  home  can  only  be  supported  b^ 
treachery  and  submissioh  abroad.  When  the  civil 
rights  of  the  people  are  daringly  invaded  on  one 
side,  what  have  we  to  expect,  but  that  their  poli- 


TTie  King's  Friends^  Utc."]  It  was  said,  that  this  negociation  had 
been  conducted  much  rather  by  those  who  were  invidiously  mrJb- 
isamed  the  King's  Friends,  than  by  the  oi&cial  ministers. 

TVeachery  and  submission  abroad*}  Junius  was  aware,  that 
the  Juries  were  ready  to  support  him ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  write  thb. 
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ticsQ  rights  should  be  deserted  and  betrayed,  in  the 
same  proportion,  on  the  other  ?  The  plan  of  do- 
mestic policy,  which  has  been  invariably  pursued, 
from  the  moment  of  his  present  Majesty's  acces- 
sion, engrosses  all  the  attention  of  his  servants 

They  know  that  the  security  of  their  places  de- 
pends  upon  their  maintaining,  at  any  hazard,  the 
secret  system  of  the  closet.  A  foreign  war  might 
embarrass,  an  unfevourable  event  might  ruin  the 
minister,  and  defeat  the  deep-laid  scheme  of  po- 
licy, to  which  he  and  his  associates  owe  their  em- 
ployments. Rather  than  suffer  the  execution  of 
that  scheme  to  be  delayed  or  interrupted,  the  King 
has  been  advised  to  make  a  public  surrender,  a  so- 
lemn sacrifice,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  not  only 
of  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  but  of  his  own  per- 
sonal  reputation,  and  of  the  dignity  of  that  crown 

which  his  predecessors  have  worn  with  honour 

ibesc  are  strong  terms.  Sir,  but  they  are  supported 
by  fact  and  argument. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain  had  been  for  some 
years  in  possession  of  an  island,  to  which,  as  the 
ministry  themselves  have  repeatedly  asserted,  the 
Spaniards  had  no  claim  of  right.  The  importance 
of  the  place  is  not  in  question.  If  it  were,  a  better 
judgment  might  be  formed  of  it  from  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Anson  and  Lord  Egmont,  and  from  the 

These  are  strong  termsy  A>,  ^c]  They  arc.  Tlierc  is  uncom- 
mon energy  and  pertinency,  in  this  whole  exordium. 

Lord  Egmont y  ^c]  This  nobleman,  originally  an  Irish  Peer, 
was  eminent  m  the  House  of  CommonS|  first  under  the  title  of 
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anxiety  of  the  Spaniards,  than  from  any  feUacioiu 
insinuations  thrown  out  by  men  whose  interest  it  is 
to  undervalue  that  property  which  they  are  deter- 
mined to  relinquish.     The  pretensions  of  Spain 
were  a  subject  of  negociation  between  the   two 
courts.     They  had  been  discussed,  but  not  admit- 
ted.     The  King  of  Spain,  in  these  circumstances^ 
bids  adieu  to  amicable  negociation,  and  appeals  di- 
rectly to  the  sword.     The  expedition  against  Port- 
Egmont  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sudden,  ill- 
concerted  enterprise.     It  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted not  only  with  the  usual  military  precautions, 
but  in  all  thp^  forms  and  ceremonies  of  war.     A  fri- 
gate was  first  employed  to  examine  the  strength  of 
the  place.     A  message  was  then  sent,  demanding 
imniediute  possession,  in  the  Cathcdic  King's  name, 
and  ordering  our  people  to  depart     At  last  a  mili- 
tary force  appears,  and  compels  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render.    A  formal  capitulation  ensues ;   and   his 
Majesty's  ship,  which  might  at  least  have  been  per- 
mitted to  bring  home  his  troops  immediately,  is 


Lord  Percival,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  Earl  of  Egmont,  as 
one  of  the  ablest  speakers  among  the  Tory  opponents  to  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Pelhams.  He  had  a  place  in  the  household  of  Fre- 
derick, Prince  of  Wales.  He  contended  with  Doddington  for  that 
Prince's  favour ;  and  seems  to  have  prevailed.  After  the  Prince's 
death,  he  was  himself  obliged  to  yield  the  ascendency  to  the  Earl  of 
Bute.  He  was,  at  first,  refused  an  English  peerage,  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  King.  But,  in  the  year  1762,  he  was  created 
Lord  Level  and  Holland,  of  Emmore,  in  Somersetshire.  He  was  in 
administration  under  George  Grenvillc,  as  first  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  was  then  the  immediate  author  of  the  design  of  occupy- 
ing Falkland's  Islands^  He  died  on  the  4th  of  December  1770. 
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detained  in  port  twenty  days,  and  her  rudder  forci- 
bly taken  away.  This  train  of  facts  carries  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  rashness  or  violence  of  a  Spanish 
governor.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  plan  seems 
-to  have  been  formed  and  executed,  in  consequence 
of  deliberate  orders  and  a  regular  instruction  from 
the  Spanish  court.  Mr.  Bucarelli  is  not  a  pirate, 
nor  has  he  been  treated  as  such  by  those  who  em- 
ployed him.  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  a  gentle- 
man, when  I  affirm  that  our  King  owes  him  a 

signal  reparation Where  will  the  humiliation 

of  this  country  end !  A  King  of  Great  Britain,  not 
contented  with  placing  himself  upon  a  level  with 
a  Spanish  governor'^  descends  so  low  as  to  do  a 
notorious  injustice  to  that  governor.  As  a  salvo 
for  his  own  reputation,  he  has  been  advised  to 
traduce  the  character  of  a  brave  officer,  and  to 
treat  him  as  a  common  robber,  when  he  knew 
with  certainty  that  Mr.  Bucarelli  had  acted  in  obe- 
dience to  his  orders,  and  had  done  no  more  than 
his  duty.  Thus  it  happens  in  private  life,  with 
a  man >  who  has  no  spirit  nor  sense  of  honour.... 
One  of  his  equals  orders  a  servant  to  strike  him.... 
Instead  of  returning  the  blow  to  the  master ;  his 
coui-age  is  contented  with  throwing  an  aspersion, 
equally  false  and  public^  upon  the  character  of  the 
servant. 


I  feel  far  the  honour  qf  a  gentleman^  t^'c]  This  ii  well  and  for- 
cibly put* 

VOL.  XI.  Z 
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This  short  recapitulation  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce the  consideration  of  his  majesty's  speech  of 
the  13th  November  1770,  and  the  subsequent  mea- 
sures of  government.  The  excessive  caution  with 
which  the  speech  was  drawn  up,  had  impressed 
upon  me  an  early  conviction,  that  no  serious  re- 
sentment was  thought '  of ^  and  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  business,  whenever  it  happened,  must,  in 
some  degree,  be  dishonourable  to  England.  There 
appears,  through  the  whole  speech,  a  guard  and 
reserve  in  the  choice  of  expression,  which  shews 
how  careful  the  ministry  were,  not  to  embarrass 
their  future  projects  by  any  firm  or  spirited  decla- 
ration from  the  throne.  When  all  hopes  of  peace  are 
lost,  his  majesty  tells  his  parliament,  that  he  is 
preparing.... not  for  barbarous  war,  but  (with  all  his 

mother's  softness)  for  a  different  Situation An 

open  hostility,  authorised  by  the  Catholic  King,  is 
called  an  act  of  a  Governor.  This  act,  to  avoid  the 
mention  of  a  regular  siege  and  surrender,  passes 
under  the  piratical  description  of  seizing  by  force ; 
and  the  thing  taken  is  described,  not  as  a  part  of 
the  King's  territory  or  proper  dominion,  but  merely 
as  2i  possession.... diVford.  expressly  chosen  in  contra- 
distinction to,  and  exclusion  of,  the  idea  of  rights 


There  afifiear8..:shefi>8y  ^c]  In  these  two  instances,  Junius 
has  plainly  used  the  singular  number  instead  of  the  plural,  with  a 
negligence  which  cannot  be  easily  pardoned. 

With  all  his  mother'9  aqftneasy  Isfc."]  It  wasfoollshly  alledged,  that 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  had  made  herself  busy  in  this  nc* 
gociatioD.- 
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and  to  prepare  us  for  a  future  surrender  both  of  the 
right  and  of  the  possession*  Yet,  this  speech,  Sir, 
cautious  and  equivocal  as  it  is,  cannot  by  any  so- 
phistry  be  accommodated  to  the  measures  which 
have  since  been  adopted.  It  seemed  to  promise, 
tbat,  whatever  might  be  given  up  by  secret  stipu^ 
lation,  ^me  care  would  be^  taken  to  save  appear* 
aaces  to  the  public.  The  event  shews  us,  that  to 
depart  in  the  minutest  article  from  the  nicety  and 
strictness  of  punctilio,  is  as  dangerous  to  national 
honour  as  to  female  virtue.  The  woman  who  ad^ 
mits  of  one  familiarity,  seldom  knows  where  to 
stop,  or  what  to  refuse :  and  when  the  counsels  of  a 
great  country  give  way  in  a  single  instance,  when 
they  once  are  inclined  to  submission;  every  step 
accelerates  the  rapidity  of  the  descent.  The  minis- 
try themselves,  when  they  framed  the  speech,  did 
not  foresee,  that  they  should  ever  accede  to  such  an 
accommodation  as  they  have  since  advised  their  mas« 
ter  to  accept  of. 

The  King  says.  The  honour  of  my  crown  and  the 
rights  of  my  people  are  deeply  affected.  The  Spa- 
niard, in  his  reply,  says,  I  give  you  back  possession  ; 


Cautious  and  equivocal^  ^c]  The  speech  vfos  cautious:  but 
the  preparations  for  war  had  been  sufficiently  vigorous.  Johnson 
skil^ljr  vindicates  the  moderation  of  the  language  of  the  speech. 

Given  u/i  by  secret  stipulation^  ^c]  It  was,  no  doubt,  secretly 
stipulated  that  Falkland's  Isles  should  soon  be  evacuated.  Perhaps, 
if  all  had  been  quiet  in  North  America ;  and  had  not  the  Opposi^ 
tionand  the  City  of  London,  blustered  so  much  at  home;  bett^jr 
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but  I  adhere  to  my  claim  of  prior  right;  reserving 
the  assertion  of  it  for  a  more  favourable  oppor^ 
tunity. 

The  speech  says,  /  made  an  immediate  demand 
of  satisfaction;  and,  if  that  fails,  I  am  prepared  to 
do  myself  justice.  This  immediate  demand  miust 
have  been  sent  to  Madrid  on  the  12th  of  Septem* 
ber,  or  in  a  few  days  after.  It  was  certainly  re- 
fused, or  evaded ;  and  the  King  has  not  done  him- 
self justice....  When  the  first  magistrate  speaks  to 
the  nation,  some  care  should  be  taken  of  his  appa- 
rent veracity. 

The  speech  proceeds  to  say,  /  shall  not  discon- 
tinue my  preparations,  until  I  have  received  proper 
reparation  for  the  injury.  If  tins  assurance  may  be 
relied  on;  what  an  enormous  expence  is  entailed, 
sin&  die,  upon  this  unhappy  country  I  Restitution  of 
a  possession,  and  reparation  of  an  injury,  are  as 
different  in  substance,  as  they  are  in  language.  The 
very  act  of  restitution  may  contain,  as  in  this  in. 
stance  it  palpably  does,  a  shameful  aggravation  of 


terms  might  have  been  obtained.  As  it  ^as ;  there  would  have 
been  extreme  folly  and  atrocious  g:uilt  in  going  to  war  with  Spain, 
for  the  sake  of  what  was  denied.  % 

Must  fmve  been  sent  to  Madrid,  l^cJ]  France  took  part  in  the 
negotiation,  which  was  finally  settled  under  the  auspices  of  the 
French  Court.  Johnson  details  the  particulars. 

Is  entailed,  sine  die,  t^c]  This  might  seem  puerile,  if  it  had 
n»t  been  intended  for  the  small  wits  of  the  city  ^offee-houses. 
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the  injury.  A  man  of  spirit  does  not  measure  the 
degree  of  an  injury,  by  the  mere  positive  damage 
he  has  sustained.  He  considers  the  principle  on 
i?v^hich  it  is  founded;  he  resents  the  superiority  as- 
serted over  him ;  and  rejects,  with  indignation,  the 
claim  of  right  which  his  adversary  endeavours  to 
establish,  and  would  force  him  to  acknowledge. 

The  motives  on  which  the  Catholic  King  makes 
resUtution,  are,  if  possible,  more  insolent  and  dis- 
graceful  to  our  Sovereign,  than  even  the  declaratory 
condition  annexed  to  it.  After  taking  four  months 
to  consider,  whether  the  expedition  was  under- 
taken by  his  own  orders  or  not ;  he  condescends  to 
disavow  the  enterprize;  and  to  restore  the  island; 

not  from  any  regard  to  justice not  from  any 

regard  he  bears  to  his  Britannic   Majesty;    but 
merely  from  the  persuasion  in  ijohicb  be  is,  of  the 

pacific  sentiments  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 

At  this  rate,  if  our  King  had  discovered  the  spirit 

of  a  man if  he  had  made  a  peremptory  demand 

of  satisfaction;  the  King  of  Spain  would  have  given 
him  a  peremptory  refusal.   But^  why  this  unseason- 


Pacific  sentiments  of  the  ISng  of  Great  Britain jit  this 

rate,  b*r.]  These  words  are  very  unfairly  interpreted  by  Junius. 
The  King  of  Spain's  expressed  persuasion  of  the  pacific  sentiments 
of  the  King  of  Britain  could  only  mean ;  that  he  believed  that  this 
monarch  had  no  wanton  disposition  to  rush  into  unnecessary  war; 
wouM  make  war  for  nothing  but  the  just  defence  of  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  his  crown  and  subjects ;  and  if  his  reasonable  de- 
mands for  these  might  be  satisfied  without  war,  would  not  take  up 
arms, 
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able,  this  ridiculous  mention  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain's  pacific  intientions?  Have  they  ever  been 
in  question?  W^s  He  the  aggtessor?  Does  he 
attack  foreign  powers  without  provocation?  Does 
he  even  resist,  when  he  is  insulted?  No,  Sir,  if 
any  ideas  of  strife;  or  hostility  have  entered  hi9 
Royal  mind,  they  have  a  very  different  direction* 
The  enemies  of  England  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
them. 

After  all,  Sir,  to  what  kind  of  disavowal  has  the 
King  of  Spain  at  last  consented?  Supposhig  it 
made  in  proper  time ;  it  should  have  been  accom- 
panied with  instant  restitution :  and  if  Mr.  Buca-* 
relli  acted  without  orders ;  he  deserved  death.  Now, 
Sir,  instead  of  immediate  restitution,  we  have  a 
four  months  negociation ;  and  the  officer,  whose  act 
is  disavowed,  returns  to  court,  and  is  loaded  with 
honours. 

If  the  actual  situation  of  Europe  be  considered ; 
the  treachery  of  the  King's  servants,  particularly 
of  Lord  North,  who  takes  the  whole  upon  himself, 
will  appear  in  the  strongest  colours  of  aggravation* 
Our  allies  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  King  of  France's  present  aversion  from  war. 


Wan  he  the  aggrcMor  ?  Doea  he  attack^  l:fc.'\  This  is  eloquent 
exprobration :  and  the  turn  which  the  writer  is  about  to  give  it,  as 
he  goes  on,  is  exceedingly  artfiil. 

The  King  (^f  France* a  fireaent  averaion/rom  wary  ^c.}  What 
Junius  relates  of  the  temper  and  situation  of  the  French  court,  is 
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and  the  distraction  of  his  a&irs,  are  notorious.  He 
is  now  in  a  state  of  war  with  his  people.  In  vain 
did  the  Catholic  King  solicit  him  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrel  against  us.  His  finances  were  in  the  last 
disorder;  and  it  was  probable,  that  his  troops  might 
find  sufficient  employment  at  home.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  might  have  dictated  the  law  to 
Spain.  There  are  no  terms  to  which  she  might 
not  have  been  compelled  to  submit.  At  the  worst, 
a  war  with  Spain  alone  carries  the  fiurest  promise 
of  advantage.  One  good  efiect,  at  least,  would 
have  been  immediately  produced  by  it.  The  de- 
sertion of  France  would  have  irritated  her  ally :  and, 
in  all  probability,  have  dissolved  the  family  com- 
pacL  The  scene  is  now  fatally  changed.  The  ad- 
vantage is  thrown  away.  The  most  favourable  op- 
portunity is  lost.  Hereafter  we  shall  know  the  va- 
lue  of  it.  When  the  French  King  is  reconciled  to 
his  subjects;  when  Spain  has  compleated  her  pre- 
parations ;  when  the  collected  strength  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  attacks  us  at  once;  the  King  himself 
will  be  able  to  determine  upon  the  wisdom  or  im- 
prudence of  his  present  conduct.  As  far  as  the 
probability  of  argument  extends,  we  may  safely 
pronounce;  that  a  conjuncture,  which  threatens  the 


true.  Yet,  Spain  was  so  resolute  for  war,  atd  considered  its  most 
important  interests  to  be  so  immediately,  at  stake ;  that  its  monarch 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  rejected  any  plan  of  pacification, 
upon  conditions  more  favourable  to  Britain.  Had  Spain  taken  up 
arms;  France  must  have  joined  her.  A  general  war  would  have, 
inevitably  ensued. 
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very  being  of  this  country,  has  been  wilfully  pre* 
pared  and  forwarded  by  our  own  ministry.  How 
far  the  people  may  be  animated  to  resistance,  under 
the  present  administration,  I  know  not:  but  this 
I -know  with  certainty,  that  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, or  if  any  thing  like  it  should  continue, 
it  is  of  very  little  moment  whether  we  are  a  conquer- 
ed nation  or  not*. 

Having  travelled  thus  far  in  the  high  road  of 
matter  of  fact;  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  wander 
a  little  into  the  field  of  imagination.  Let  us  banish 
from  our  minds  the  persuasion,  that  these  events 
have  really  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  best  of 
Princes.  Let  us  consider  them  as  nothing  more 
than  the  materials  of  a  fable,  in  which  we  may  con- 
ceive the  Sovereign  of  some  other  country  to  be 


•  The  Ring's  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador's  declara- 
tion, is  drawn  up  in  barbarous  French,  and  signed  by  the  Earl  of 
Rochford.  This  diplomatic  Lord  has  spent  his  life  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  etiguettea^  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  profound  master 
of  the  ceremonies.  I  will  not  insult  him  by  any  reference  to  {gram- 
mar or  common  sense.  If  he  were  even  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mon forms  of  his  office,  I  should  think  him  as  well  qualified  for 
it  as  any  man  in  his  Majesty's  service.  The  reader  is  requested 
to  observe  Lord  Rochford's  method  of  authenticating  a  public  in- 
strument. <<  £^  foi  de  quoi,  mot  soussigne,  un  des  principaux  Se- 
^^  cretaires  d'Etat  S.  M.  B.  at  signe  la  presente  de  ma  signature 

<^  ordinaire,  et  icellc  fait  apposer  le  cachet  de  not  Armes." In 

three  lines,  there  are  no  less  than  seven  false  concords.  But  the 
man  does  not  even  know  the  style  of  his  office.  If  he  had  knowa 
it ;  he  would  have  said,  "  JVbus  soussigne  Secretaire  d'Etat  de  S. 
"  M.  B,  (xvons  sigde,  (^c." 
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^onccTtied.  I  mean  to  violate  all  the  laws  of  pro* 
bability,  when  I  suppose,  that  this  imaginary  King, 
after  having  voluntarily  disgraced  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects,  might  return  to  a  sense  of  his 

dishonour that  he  might  perceive  the  snare  laid 

for  him  by  his  ministers,  and  feel  a  spark  of  shame. 

kindling  in  his  breast The  part  he  must  then  be 

obliged  to  act,  would  overwhelm  him  with. confu- 
sion* To  his  parliament  he  must  say,  /  called 
you  together  to  receive  your  advice^  and  have  never 

asked  your  opinion To  the  merchant /  have 

distressed  your  commerce;  I  have  dragged  your  sea-^ 
men  out  of  your  ships, \  I  have  loaded  you  with  a 
grievous  weight  of  insurances...  ^To  the  landholder.  •• 
/  told  you  war  was  too  probable ^  when  I  was  deter -^ 
mined  to  submit  to  any  terms  0/ accommodation;  I 
extorted  new  taxes  from  you  before  it  was  possible 
they  could  be  wanted^  and  am  now  unable  to  account 
for  the  application  of  them.... To  the  public  creditor 
•.../  have  delivered  up  your  fortunes  a  prey  to  fo* 

reignerSj  and  to  the  vilest  of  your  fellow^subjects 

Perhaps  this  repenting  Prince  might  conclude  with 

one  general  acknowledgement  to  them  all I  have 

involved  every  rank  of  my  subjects  in  anxiety  and 
distress;  and  have  nothing  to  offer  you  in  return^  bu^ 


I  mean  t9  violatCy  k!fc*]  Let  the  reader  think,  -what  purpoai 
luvius  had  in  view;  then  consider  attentively  the  passage  which 
foUows,  to  the  end  of  this  paragraph.* •  .is  it  excelled  in  the  writings, 
of  Demosthenes,  or  of  Rousseau  ?....Nor  does  it  end  with  this  para<« 
graph.  The  same  strain  of  eloquence  is  continued  through  the  next 
loUowing  one. 

TOL.  II.  A  A 
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the  certainty  of  national  dishonour^  an  armed  trucrj 
and  peace  vsitbout  security. 

If  these  accounts  were  settled,  there  would  still 
remain  an  apology  to  be  made  to  his  navy  and  to 
his  army*  To  the  first  he  would  say....7w  vsere 
once  the  terror  of  the  v)orld.  But  go  back  to  your 
harbours.  A  man  dishonoured  as  I  am^  has  no  use 
for  your  service.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  wouldi 
appear  again  before  his  soldiers^  even  in  the  pacific 
ceremony  of  a  review*.  But,  wherever  he  ap- 
peared, the  humiliating  confession  would  be  ex- 
torted from  him.     /  have  received  a  bUm ....  and  had 

not  spirit  to  resent  it.     I  demanded  satisfaction 

and  have  accepted  a  declaration^  in  which  the  right 
to  strike  me  again  is  asserted  and  confirmed.  His 
countenance,  at  least,  would  speak  this  language^ 
and  even  his  guards  would  blush  fox  him. 

But,  to  return  to  our  argument.... The  ministry, 
it  seems,  are  labouring  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights 
of  the  people.  This  new  idea  has  yet  been  only 
started  in  discourse;  for,  in  efiect,  both  objects 
have  been  equally  sacrificed.     I  neither  understand 


*  A  Mistake.  He  appears  before  them  every  day,  witk  the 
nark  of  a  blow  upon  his  face Proh  fiudor  ! 

The  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 1  Mini- 
sters alledged,  that  the  honour  of  the  crown  was  satisfied  by  the 
Spanish  concession.  Junius  would  argue,  that  a  national  right  had> 
however,  been  relinquished* 
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the  distinction,  nor  what  use  the  ministry  propose 
to  make  of  it.  The  King's  honour  is  that  of  his 
people-     Their  real  honour*and  real  interest  are  the 

same I  am  not  contending  for  a  vain  punctilio. 

A  clear,  unblemished  character,  comprehends  not 
only  the  integrity  that  will  not  offer,  but  the  spirit 
that  will  not  submit  to,  an  injury;  and,  whether  it 
belongs  to  an  individual  or  to  a  community,  it  is 
the  foundation  of  peace,  of  independence,  and  of 

safety.     Private  credit  is  wealth public  honour 

is  security... .The  feather  that  adorns  the  royal  bird 
supporfsliis  flight.     Strip  him  of  his  plumage,  anck 

you  fix  him  to  the  earth. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  XLIII. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER^ 


THE  governmeTU  found  ag'ain  advocates  who  were  wilUng  to  defend^ 
their  eonditct  in  the  Sfiamah  negotiation^  against  the  accusations  of 
Junius.  A  writer^  assuming  the  signature  q/"  Anti-Junius,  en^ 
deavoured  to  fioint  out  inconsistencies  and  errors  in  Junius'^  last 
Jitter  ;  and  strorve^  by  various  reasonings^  to  invalidate  this  au^ 
thorns  keenest  and  most  forcible  arguments  on  the  subject  of  Falk- 
land's Islands, 

Pbilo-Junius  advances j  in  this  Letter^  to  the  aid  of  his  princtfial» 
With  that  genuine  eloquence^  to  which  even  the  most  vigorous  mind 
is  best  roused  by  the  necessities  of  self  defence  ;  he  successfully  vin- 
dicates  almost  all  those  assertions  and  arguments^  against  whieh^ 
excefition  had  been  taken  ;  and  by  such  a  triumphant  defence^  esta- 
blishes still  more  surely  than  at  the  first,  the  positions  which  had . 
been  disputed. 

This  JLetter  is  at  once  plain  and  elaborately  eloquent,.    It  may  be  stu^ 
died  as  a^modrlfor  the  acute  and  artjul  eloquence  of. controversy ^. 


SIR,  6.  February,  1771. 

I  HOPE  your  cx)rrespondent  Junius  is  bet- 

ter  employed  jthan  in  answering  or  reading  the  cri* 

ticisms  of  a  newspaper.    This  is  a  task,  from  which, 

if  he  were  inclined  to  submit  to  it,  his  friends  ought 


I  hope  your  correspondent,  Junius,  tstc,"]  Here  is  hig;h,  though 
indirect,  praise,  of  Junius.  He  was  evidently  not  without  a  good 
share  of  literary  vanity  ;  yet,  as  it  should  seem,  more  arrogant 
than  vain. 
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to  relieve  him.  Upon  this  principle,  I  shall  under- 
take to  answer  Anti- Junius ;  more,  I  believe,  to  his 
conviction  than  to  his  satisfaction.  Not  daring  to 
attack  the  main  body  ofJuNius's  last  Letter,  he 
triumphs  in  having,  as  he  thinks,  surprized  an  out- 
post,  and  cut  off  a  detatched  argument,  a  mere 
straggling  proposition.  But  even  in  this  petty 
warfiwe,  he  shall  find  himself  defeated. 

Junius  does  not  speak  of  the  Spanish  nation  as 
the  natural  enemies  of  England.  He  applies  that 
description,  with  the  strictest  truth  and  justice,  to 
the  Spanish  Court.  From  the  moment  when  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ascended  that 
throne,  their  whole  system  of  government  was  in- 
verted, and  became  hostile  to  this  country.  Unity 
of  possession  introduced  a  unity  of  politics  ;  and 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  reason,  when  he  said  to 


Surfirized  an  out^fto^t^  IScJ]  A  clear,  impressive,  and  happilj 
Snutrative  metaphor  drawn  from  the  art  of  war. 

From  the  moment^  b*c.]  This  is  not  strictly  true.  Wliile  the 
Bake  of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  were  masters  of  the 
power  of  the  government  of  France,  in  the  minority  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth.....especially  at  the  time  when  the  infanta  was  sent  back 
to  Spain  ;  Philip  the  Fifth  was  su^ciently  willing  to  prefer  an  in- 
timate alliance  with  Britain',  to  the  friendship  of  France.  By  the 
injudicious  policy  of  Walpole,  a  new  and  more  confidential  alliance 
was  suffered  to  grow  up  between  France  and  Spain.  After  thQ 
French  were  driven  from  North  America :  a  new  cause  was  ne- 
cessarily created,  of  jealousy  between  Spain  and  Britain,  of  confi- 
dential friendship  between  France  and  Spain. 

The  Spaniards  individually,  and  in  their  private  capacities^  stiU 
dierish  a  strong  abhorrence  of  the  French. 
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his  grand  son,  "  The  Pyrenees  are  renuned.^^  The 
History  of  the  present  century  is  one  continued  con- 
firmation of  the  prophecy. 

The  assertion,  **  That  violence  and  oppression 
"  at  borne ^  can  only  be  supported  by  treachery  and 
**  submission  abroad^^'*  is  applied  to  a  free  people, 
whose  rights  are  invaded,  not  to  the  government 
of  a  country  where  despotic  or  absolute  power  is 
confessedly  vested  in  the  Prince ;  and  with  this  ap- 
plication, the  assertion  is  true.  An  absolute  mo- 
narch  having  no  points  to  carry  at  home,  will  na- 
turally maintain  the  honour  of  his  Crown  in  all  his 
transactions  with  foreign  powers.  But,  if  wc 
could  suppose  the  Sovereign  of  a  free  nation  pos- 
sessed  with  a  design  to  make  himself  absolute ;  he 
would  be  inconsistent  with  himself,  if  he  suffered 
his  projects  to  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed  by  a 
foreign  war,  unless  that  war  tended,  as  in  some 
cases  it  might,  to  promote  his  principal  design. 
Of  the  three  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  of 
conduct,  (quoted  by  Anti-jfunius^)  that  of  Oliver 


Tltat  violence  and  ofifiresaion^  ^c]  Junius's  defence  is  not, 
here,  quite  satisfactory.  His  assertion  would  have  been  true  ;  if 
he  had  said,  that  violence  and  ofifiresaion  at  homey  are  sometimea  to 
be  sufifiorted  by  treachery  and  aubmiseion  abroad.  The  reigns  of 
Charles  and  James  the  Second,  furnished  examples  of  this.  But,  to 
render  his  assertion  more  forcible,  he  made  the  proposition  univer^ 
sal.  It  became  thus  incorrect*  He  defends  it  ingeniously,  and, 
eloquently,  yet  not  altogether  satisfactorily.  But  no  man  ever  knew 
better  than  he  how  to  get  himself  out  of  any  acrqfie  into  which  he 
had  inadvertantly  faUen. 
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Cromwell  is  the  only  one  in  point.     Harry  the 
Eighth,  by  the  submission  of  his  parliament,  was 
as  absolute   a  Prince   as   Lewis  the   Fourteenth. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  government  was  not  oppressive 
to  the  people ;  and  as  to  her  foreign  wars,  it  ought 
to  be  considered  that  they  were  unavoidable.     The 
national  honour  was  not  in  question.   She  was  com- 
pelled to  fight  in  defence  of  her  own  person,  and  of 
her  title  to  the  crown.     In  the  common  cause  of 
sel&sh  policy,  Oliver  Cromwell  should  have  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  foreign  powers,  or  at  least 
have  avoided  disputes  with  them,  the  better  to 
establish  his  tyranny  at  home.     Had  he  been  only 
a*bad  man,  he  would  have  sacrificed  the  honour  of 
the  nation  to  the  success  of  his  domestic  policy. 
But,  with  all  his  crimes,  he  had  the  spirit  of  an 
Englishman.    The  conduct  of  such  a  man  must 
always  be  an  exception  to  vulgar  rules.    He  had 
abilities  sufficient  to  reconcile  contradictions,  and 
to  make  a  great  najdon  at  the  same  fnoment  un- 
happy and  formidable.     If  it  were  not  for  the  re* 
spect  I  bear  the  minister,   I  could  name  a  man, 
who,  without  one  grain  of  understanding,  can  do 
half  as  much  as  Oliver  Cromwell. 


In  the  common  cauae,  {5^c,]  Junius  here  errs.  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  much  better  supported  in  tyramiy,  by  shewing  the  English, 
that  he  could  still  maintain  the  national  glory,  tlian  if  he  had  ser* 
Tilely  courted  the  dishonest  aid  of  Foreign  powers.  Though  Charles 
and  James  the  Second,  sought  to  support  themselves  in  violence 
and  oppreasion  at  home,  by  treachery  abroad  ;  they  were  miserably 
successless  in  the  attempt.  They  would  have  found  it  much  more 
advantageous,  to  have  acted  like  Elizabeth,  or  like  Cromwell. 
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Whether  or  no  there  be  a  secret  system  in  the 
closet,  and  what  may  be  the  object  of  it,  are  queS" 
tions  which  can  only  be  determined  by  appear^ 
ances,  and  on  which  every  man  must  decide  for 
himself. 

The  whole  plan  ofJuNitrs's  Letter  proves,  that 
he  himself  makes  no  distinction  between  the  real 
honour  of  the  crown,  and  the  real  interests  of  the 
people.  In  the  climax  to  which  your  correspondent 
objects,  Junius  adopts  the  language  of  the  courts 
and  by  that  conformity,  gives  strength  to  his  argu- 
ment.  He  says,  that  "  the  King  has  not  only  sacru 
^^  ficed  the  interests  of  his  people^  but  (what  was 
"  likely  to  touch  him  more  nearly)  his  personal  re^ 
^^  putation  and  the  dignity  of  his  crawn.^^ 

The  queries  put  by  Anti- Junius  can  only  be  an- 
swered by  the  ministry.  Abandoned  as  they  are, 
I  fancy  they  will  not  confess  that  they  have  for  so 
many  years,  maintained  possession  of  another  man's 
property.  After  admitting  the  assertion  of  the  mi- 
nistry,  viz that  the  Spaniards  had  no  rightful 

claim  J  and  after  justifying  them  for  saying  so....  it  \% 


Determined  by  a/ifiearances^  t5'f.]  Public  appearances  witHoat 
secret  inforniation,  would  not  justify  what  Junius  had  said  of  a 
secret  system.  Junius  has  here  made  an  inconsiderate  concession 
highly  unfavourable  to  his  own  purpose. 

Jfter  admitting^  t^c,  Junius  seems  to  have  here  the  adrantase 
over  his  adversary,  only  by  that  adversary's  unskilfulness. 
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his  business,  not  mine  to  give  us  some  good  reason 
for  their  suffering  the  pretensions  of  Spain  to  be  a 
subject  ef  negoeiatian.  He  admits  the  Facts.. ..let 
him  reconcile  them  if  he  can. 

The  last  paragraph  brings  us  back  to  the  ori- 
l^nal  question,  whether  the  Spanish  declaration 
contains  such  a  satisfaction  as  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  ought  to  have  accepted?  This  was  the  field 
upon  which  he  ought  to  have  encountered  Junius 
openly  and  £iirly«  But  here  he  leaves  the  argu- 
ment as  no  longer  defensible.  I  shall  therefore  con- 
clude with  one  general  admonition  to  my  fellow- 
subjects that,  when  they  hear  these  matters  de- 
bated* they  sihould  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  mis- 
led by  general  declamations  upon  the  oonvenien- 
cies  of  peace,  or  the  miseries  of  war.  Between 
peace  and  war,  abstractedly,  there  is  not,  there  can- 
not be  a  question,  in  the  mind  of  a  rational  being. 
The  real  questions  are,  Hav(^  "tve  any  security y  tbaf 
ibe  peace  H»e  have  so  dearly  purchased  *wiil  last  a 
fOfehemoHth?  and,  if  not....y&at>^  V)e^  or  have  we  noty 
sacrificed  the  fairest  opportunity  of  making  war  with 
advantage  ? 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 


The  real  questions  ure^  Isfc^"]  Possessing  such  extensive  Ame- 
rican dominions ;  Britain  cou^d  expect  to  maintain  steady  peace  with 
Spain,  only  by  evincing  a  union  of  firmness  and  moderation,  whicli 
might  satisfy  Spain,  that  Britain  aimed  not  at  the  universal  con- 
quest of  America,  but  would  vigorously  defend  those  unquestionable 
possessions  which  she  had  there  acquired* 

VOL.   II,  B    b 
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LETTER   XLIV. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER.. 


THE  debater  in  parliament  had  never  yet  been  regularly  and  aowDed^ 
ly  made  fitiblic^  in  the  newsfia/ierSm  But  vajious  artifices  had  been, 
used^  in  order  to  make  them  known,  under  some  alight  and  unconm 
eealing  diagidae,  by  which  the  general  curiosity  might  be  gratifiedy 
without  firovoking  parliamentary  censure.  Even  thip  disguise  began 
to  be  laid  aside,  under  the  licence  of  political  fiubUcation  which  had 
been  usurfied  by  the  fiatriots,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign*  This  licence  was,  however^Jrequently  checked,  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament •  The  Printers  qf  any  publication  in  which  either 
House  was  mentioned,  were  liable  to  be  summoned  before  that  HcusCy 
to  be  confined,  reprimanded,  severely  fined,  and  at  last  dismissed^ 
only  after  they  had  made  the  most  humiliating  submissions,  and  had 
paid  large  sums  of  money  in  fines  and  fees.  The  late  LordMarchr 
mont  especially,,  used  to  watch  with  suspicious  vigilance,  over  the 
J^ewspapers,  and  to  make  motioTis  against  their  printers  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  whenever  any  qf  the  proceedings  of  that  House  was, 
however  slightly  mentioned,  in  these  Papers,  The  pubUc  endured 
this  severe  use  qf  the  privilege  qf  parliament,  with  great  impatience. 
The  printers  qf  the  newspapers,  wereyfrom  time  to-  time^  encouraged 
to  set  it  cU  defiance.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  qf  March  177  \,  the 
matter  was  brought  into  trial  between  the  people  and  the  House  qf 
Commons.. 
Accounts  qf  the  proceedings  in  parliament  had  been  printed  in  the  difi- 
ferent  newspapers.  Colonel  Onslow  made  a  motfbn  in  the  House  qf' 
Commons,  against  the  printersyos  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  pHvi» 
^g^^  9f  parliament.  The  printers  were  summoned  to  attend  the 
House.  Those  who  obeyed  the  summons,  obtained,  on  easy  terms^ 
their  pardon.  Robert  Thompson,  and  John  Wheble,  printers  of  the 
Gazetteer,  and  the  Middlesex  Journal,  slighted  the  order :  and  a  pro* 
olamation  was  therefore  issued,  offering  a  renvard  of  fifty  pounds^ 
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70  whoever  should  apftrchend  thenu  On  the  \otk  of  Marchy  the 
prmtfn  of  the  Morning  Chromclcy  the  St*  Jame8*9  ChroniclCy  the 
London^  the  Whitehall^  and  the  General  Evemng  PoatSy  and  the  Lon^ 
don  Pockety  were  also  ordered  to  attend  the  Houae  of  Commons, 
J.  MiUery  printer  of  the  London  Evening  Posty  slighting  this  order^ 
a  messenger  from  the  Commons  wasy  on  the  l4rA,  sent  to  take  him 
into  enstody* 

While  these  firoceedingSiVfent^ony  in  the  Bouse  ofCommonSy  against 
the  printers  ;  the  City  was  in  a  commotiony  at  least  of  patriotic  spi^ 
ritSy  against  their  imputed  tyranny .  Wilkesy  now  Alderman  of  the 
Ward  of  Farringdon  Withouty  concerted  a  plan  to  baffle  all  t/ie 
wrath  of  the  Commons*  Wheble  was  apprehendedy  in  consequence 
of  the  proclamationy  on  the  \5thy  and  was  brought  before  Mr, 
WUkeSy  then  the  sitting  Alderman  at  Gnildhall.  WilkeSy  in  contempt 
of  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commonsy  and  the  proclamationy 
discharged  Wheble  ;  bound  him  over  to  prosecute  the  person  by  whom 
he  had  been  apprehended  i  obliged  that  person  to  give  bail  for  his 
future  appearance  in  trial;  and  sent  notice  of  these  proceedings  to 
Lord  HaUfaxy  then  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  A  messenger 
from  the  Serjeant  at  ArmSy  attending  on  the  House  of  Commonsy  was. 
sent  to  take  into  custodyy  MiUery  the  refractory  printer  of  the  Lon- 
don Evening  Post*  Millery  was  instructed  to  charge  that  messenger^ 
as  guilty  of  an  assault  y  if  he  should  attempt  to  seize  himy  to  call  in 
a  constable  to  take  him  into  custody y  and  to  carry  him  before  the  city 
magistrates,  AU  this  was  done.  Whittamy  the  messenger  from  the 
Serjeant  at  ArmSy  attempting  to  seize  Miller;  wasy  by  himy  carried 
before  the  Lord  Mayor ;  whoy  with  Aldermen  Wilkes  and  Olivcry 
committed  Whittam  to  Wood-street  Comptery  and  afterwards  held 
km  to  bail  for  his  future  appearance. 

At  the  news  of  this  invasion  of  their  privilegesy  the  Commons  were 
highly  enraged.  They  summoned  .Croabyy  the  Lord  Mayory  to  attend 
in  hisplaccy  and  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  sending  a  mes- 
senger from  the  House  of  Cominons  into  custody.  Mr.  Wilkes  ^vas 
also  ordered  to  attend  the  House;  but  refusedy  unless  he  might 
attend  in  his  place  as  Member  for  Middlesex.  On  the  19/A,  Crosby 
and  OHvery  gave  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Commons.  They  jus- 
tifiedj  or  attempted  to  justify y  their  conduct y  by  pleading  their  obli- 
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gatton  to  maintain  inviolate^  the  rights  rfthe  citym  Tht  fmni9ttrw^ 
and  their  Jriends^  earnestly  ftrofioted^  that  the  Lord  Mayor j  and 
Mr*  OHvery  should  bej  at  leasts  committed  to  the  To^er^  during  the 
fileasure  of  the  House*  The  minority  contended^  with  every  argu^ 
ment  which  zeal  could  suggest.,  in  their  favour.  Oliver  was  sent  to 
the  Tower^  immediately  after  the  close  i^  the  debate.  The  recogm- 
zance  of  Whittam^  the  messenger^  was  erased  out  of  the  minute-book 
of  recognizances^  belonging  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court*  The  deter » 
mination  in  resfiect  to  Crosby^  the  Mayory  was  delayed^  only  because 

.  iUness  made  him  unable  to  continue  in  the  House^  till  the  close  of  the 
firoceedings  of  the  day*  On  the  27rA,  the  Lord  Mayor  agltin  attended 
in  his  filace^  refused  all  concessions^  and  was  also  sent  to  the  Towerm 
Wilkes  had  received  a  second  order  to  attend  the  Housey  which  he 
slighted  equally  as  the  first.  He  wasy  a  third  timej  summoned,  to 
attend  on  the  Sthof  ApriL  Buty  the  leaders  of  the  majifrityy  aware 
that  he  would  still  slight  their  summons,  contrived  to  wave  t/ie  con-' 
tention  which  he  courted^  by  adjourning  oroer  the  dttyy  on  which  he 
was  last  ordered  to  attend^  and  then  ceasing  from  any  farther  refted'^ 
tion  of  their  summons* 

In  the  mean  time,  Crosby,  Wilkesy  and  Oliver^  wert  extolled  as  the 
firmest  and  most  illustrious  of  patriots*  The  thanks  of  the  Common 
Council  were  eagerly  voted  to  them*  A  Committee  of  the  Common 
Council  were  afipointed  to  assist  them  in  their  defence*  To  defray 
the  necessary  exftenccy  a  sum  of  money  was  zealously  granted*  In 
their  passage  through  t/ie  streetSy  between  the  MansioTv-housey  the 
House  of  Commonsy  and  the  Towery  they  were  followed  by  an  im-^ 
mense  crowd,  consisting,  not  merely  of  rabble,  but  qf  the  Lrvery, 
who  were  zealous  in  whatever  could  insult  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  thwart  the  inavs  of  the  administratio?i*  In  the  Tower,  the  Mayor 
and  Alderman  Olixfer,  were  visited  by  the  leaders  (f  the  ndnarity 
in  parliajnent ;  and  had  a  table  kept  for  tliem,  at  the  exfience  of  the 
city*  Application  was  made  to  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Courts  of 
King^s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  to  admit  them  to  bail.  Both  these 
judges,  however,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  House  rf  Com- 
mons,  and  refused  to  interfiose  between  that  House  and  the  prisoners* 
They  remained,  therefore,  in  confinementy  till  the  prorogation  of  that 
session  of  parliament*    They  vjere,  then,  qf  course,  set  at  liberty;  as 
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the^uiAmiy  (^the  House  ^  Commona  had  ceased*  They  twrc  re- 
eeived^  Vfhen  they  itft  the  Tower,  with  many  exftreseiona  of  congra- 
tulaiion  by  their fellow-cidzena*  Thejmntera  v>ere  presented  with  a 
gratijicatitm  in  money  from  the  aufifiortera  of  the  Bill  of  Rights* 
XVhittam,  the  messenger^  waa  aaft^ed  by  a  ndi  prosequi)  yrom  the 
firoaecvtion^  vMeh  was  in  the  firintera  name  urged  againat  him. 
The  a'tyy  ofier  Croaby  and  Oliver  were  at  Hbertyj  again  Jietitioned 
the  King^  againat  the  Houae  of  Commons*  It  was  accounted  by  the 
fieofile^  that  the  city  had  triumfihed.,**by  the  Commona^  that  t/iey 
had  aucceaafuUy  vindicated  their  privileges*  From  that  timey  the 
fnintera  of  newafiapera  have  been  tacitly  suffered  to  publish  atich  ac- 
countSy  aa  they  could  procure,  of  the  debates  in  the  two  Hcuaea  of 
Parliamentj  without  puniahmenty  unleaa  when  thoae  account  a  /iax>e 
miarepreaentedy  or  vilified,  the  proceedings  of  either  Houae* 
On  the  22d  of  April,  while  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mderman  Oliver 
were  atili  in  the  Towerylvn ivs  wrote  thefoUo^ving  Leuer*  Itade^ 
aign  ia  to  prerve,  that  the  H<m»e  ff  Contm&ni  had  no  right  to  impriaon 
for  <my  eoiUempt  qf  their  authority*  I  do  not  think  it  oneofida  beat 
productiona*  Yet,  there  ia  in  it  much  of  reaaon^  and  much  of  elo^ 
quence* 

SIR,  22.  April,  1771. 

TO  write  for  profit  without  taxing  the  press; 

......to  WTite  for  fame,  and  to  be  unknown to 

support  the  intrigues  of  faction,  and  to  be  dis- 
owned, as  a  xlangeroius  auxiliary,  by  every  party  in 

To  be  diaowfted  aa  a  dangeroua  auxiliary,  t^c]  Any  party 
would  have  rejoiced  in  the  assistance  of  Junius,  if  he  would  have 
deigned  to  become  the  advocate  of  their  cause,  to  echo  their  opi- 
nions, and  iraplidtly  to  defend  tlieir  party-measures.  But,  while 
he  so  powerfully  sustained  the  cause  of  the  Opposition ;  he  did  so, 
CB  principles  which  were,  in  some  things,  peculiar  to  himself.  These 
they  would  not  own  as  theirs.  His  invectives,  too,  were  severe  be- 
yond what  any  party  could  profess  to  throw  out,  even  against  their 
bitterest  adversaries.  Hence  another  reason  to  make  the  Opposi- 
tion  fearftiUy  disown  him,  even  while  he  was  th^r  pride. 
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the  kingdom are  contradictions  which  the  mi- 
nister must  reconcile,  before  I  forfeit  my  credit 
with  the  public.  I  may  quit  the  service;  but  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suspect  me  of  desertion.  The 
reputation  of  these  papers  is  an  honourable  pledge 
for  my  attachment  to  the  people.  To  sacrifice  a  re- 
spected character,  and  to  renounce  the  esteem  of 
society,  requires  more  than  Mr.  Wedderbume's  re- 

Mr»  Wedderburne*s^  ^c]  Mr.  Wedderburne,  now  Lord 
liOughborough,  and  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  had  adhered,  since 
the  xra  of  the  first  Rockingham  administration,  to  the  party  of 
George  Grenville.  He  had  taken  a  very  active  and  zealous  part 
against  administration,  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election.  But, 
George  Grenville,  died  on  the  13th  of  November,  1770.  His  death 
proved  fortunate  to  administration ;  for,  it  produced  a  defection  of 
his  principal  adherents  from  the  party  of  the  Opposition ;  and  thus 
broke  its  strength.  Among  the  deserters,  upon  this  occasion,  to 
the  ministry,  were,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Privy  Seal and  Mr.  Wedderburne,  who  was  now 

appointed  Solicitor  General,  and  Cofferer  to  the  Queen.  This  is 
the  defection  to  which  Junius  alludes,  in  the  Text. 

The  career  of  Lord  Loughborough  has  been  truly  illustrious* 

His  descent  is  from  an  ancient  Scottish  family.  He  studied  tfatf 
Law  of  Scotland ;  was  called  to  the  bar'  at  Edinburgh ;  and,  had 
it  not  been  for  some  discouragement  which  he  received  in  his  early 
pleadings  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Scotlandi.».might  never  per- 
haps have  aspired  to  try  his  fortune,  as  an  English  barrister. 

Forsaking  that  narrow  field  for  ambition,  on  which  he  had  at 
first  entered ;  he  was  admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1753.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1757,  he  was  called  to  the 
English  bar.  In  the  mtermediate  space,  he  had  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  great  diligence  and  success.  His  previous  preparation 
for  the  Scottish  bar,  gave  him,  necessarily,  considerable  advantage 
for  the  study  of  the  Laws  of  England.  To  free  his  eloquence  from 
the  infection  of  Scotticisms,  and  to  attain  to  perfect  propriety  and 
case  in  the  enunciation  of  English  speech,  he  received  the  lessoas 
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sdution;  and  though,  in  him,  it  was  rather  a  pro-   • 
fession  than  a  desertion  of  his  principles ;  [I  speak 
tenderly  of  this  gentleman;  for,  when  treachery  is 
in  question,  I  think  we  should  make  allowances 

of  Sheridao,  attended  the  performances  of  Garrick  and  other  great 
Toasters  on  the  Theatre,  listened  to  th«  elocution  of  the  best  speak* 
crs  in  parliament  or  at  the  bar,  and  eagerly  pursued  the  writings 
of  those  authors  who  were  esteemed  the  classics  of  English  litera- 
ture. 

Such  were  his  native  talents,  and  such  the  success  of  his  studies ; 
that,  he  had  no  sooner  been  called  to  the  English  bar,  than  he  began 
to  be  disthiguished  as  a  Counsellor  and  Pleader.  He  was  very  soon 
'  in  fiin  employment.  The  accession  of  our  present  Sovereign,  fa- 
voured his  advancement,  by  bringing  his  friend  and  patron.  Lord 
Bute,  into  power.  He  was  appointed  a  King's  Counsel,  and  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  parliament.  He  was  even  understood  to  enjoy  the 
confidential  friendship  of  Lord  Bute.  Amidst  his  business  at  the 
bar,  and  his  labours  as  a  senator  and  politician,  he  still  cultivated 
elegant  literature,  and  associated  with  the  wits.  His  intimacy  with 
Murphy,  has  been  commemorated  in  Churchill's  Rosciad.  Johnson 
and  Sheridan  were  indebted  to  his  interposition  with  Lord  Bute,  for 
their  pensions.  In  Easter  Term,  1763,  he  was  admitted  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn. 

When  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  tlie 
impeachmentof  Lord  Clive,  the  conqueror  of  the  East ;  Mr.  Wed- 
derbume  defended  his  Lordship,  with  a  skill  and  eloquence  whicli 
were  reckoned  to  exceed  the  abilities  of  almost  aU  his  contempoi*a- 
vies  at  the  bar. 

It  was  under  the  administration  of  George  Grenville,  that  he- 
had  been  promoted.  Grenville's  opinions  concerning  the  taxation 
of  America,  were  congenial  with  his  :  He  disliked  the  doctrines  of 
Lord  Chatham,  and  of  the  Rockingham  party,  in  regard  to  the 
Vaeasures  which  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  Americans:  And  he 
therefore  continued  firm  in  his  adherence  to  Grenville.  Even  the 
coalition  of  Grenville  with  his  brothers,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
Whigs,  did  not  provoke  Wedderbume  to  forsake  him.  His  aid  to 
Of^xssitioD^  in  the  contest  respecting  the  Middlesex  electba,.  wa& 
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•  for  a  Scotchman;]  yet  we  have  seen  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  overwhelmed  with  confuuon, 
and  almost  bereft  of  his  faculAes,  But,  in  truth. 
Sir,  I  have  left  no  room  for  an  accommodation 

vigorous  ^d  powerfiiL  The  death  of  GreaviUe  seemed  t«  set  hha^ 
free  from  bis  engagements.  Th^  meas^re«  of  government  in  regard 
to  Americji,  were  such  as  he  approved*  His  ^ppomtn^iU  to  th« 
office  of  Scdicitor  General,  on  the  23d  of  January,  17TX^  attached 
him  to  Lord  North.  But,  the  W^higs,  sensible  how  much  they  ha4 
lost  in  him,  long  continued  to  accuse  his  apostacy. 

From  this  period,  to  the  year,  1780,  he*  with  Thurlow,  then  A%t 
tomey  General,  were  the  co-adjutors  and  defendei*s  of  l^ord  North 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  the  ze^^Vous  advocate  of  all  IUq 
measures  of  the  American  war*  Against  Dr*  Franldin^  he  pror 
nounced,  on  a  particular  occasion,  a  memorahle  philippic  boforv 
the  Privy  Council,  which  has  been  celebrated  as  perhapa  the  grqat-r 
est  effort  of  his  e^uence*  With  Lord  North»  he  lived  i^habiits  of 
confidential  intimacy.  He  early  distinguished  the  tal^nt^  ivnd  cul- 
tivated the  friendship  of  Gibbon.  It  was  by  his  advice,  that  Gih^ 
bon  was  employed  to  write  the  elaborate  manifesto  of  th^  British 
Court,  against  that  of  France,  at  the  timp  when  France  began  to 
take  part  in  the  American  war.  The  historian's  appointment  to  Ih^ 
office  of  a  Lord  of  Trade,  was  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr,  We^er-. 
bume*  Gibbon  highly  admired  *Wedderbume's  talents,  delisted 
in  his  society,  and  was  grateful  for  his  patronage.  After  the  aboil* 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  endeavoured,  but  without  $,uccess, 
to  procure  for  his  friend  Gibbon,  a  seat  at  th^  Board  of  Customs, 

In  the  year  1778,  the  promotion  of  Thurlow  made  way  for  the 
advancement  of  Mr.  Wedderburne,  to  the  office  of  Attorney  Gene- 
ral. In  1780,  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  That  of  Lord  Chancellor,  was  supposed  to  be 
still  the  object  of  his  ambition. 

He  adhered  steadily  to  the  party  of  Lord  North ;  while  Thur- 
low became,  for  a  time,  the  strength  of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  After  the  famous  coalition  of  the  party  of  Lord  North,  with 
the  Whig  followers  of  Fox ;  Lord  I>cughborough  Ibund  himself  once 
more  associated  with  those  whom,  since  the  year  1^71,  he  had  the 
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vnih  the  piety  of  St.  James's.  My  offences  are 
not  to  be  redeemed  by  redantation  or  repentance. . 
On  one  side,  our  warmest  patriots  would  disclaim 
me  as  a  burthen  to  their  honest  ambition.  On  the 
other,  the  vilest  prostitution,  if  Junius  could  de- 
scend to  it,  would  lose  its  natural  merit  and  influ- 
ence in  the  cabinet,  and  treachery  be  no  longer  a 
recommendation  to  the  royal  favour. 

The  persons  who,  till  within  these  few  years, 
have  J^een  most  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  high- 
church  and  prerogative,  are  now,  it  seems,  the 
great  assertors  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 


most  strenuously  opposed.  He  continued  in  opposition  to  the  minis* 
try  of  Mr.  Pitt,  till  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  fears  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitution,  by  the  invasion  of  the  principles  of 
French  democracy.*  He  was  the  negotiator,  as  is  said,  of  the  coa- 
lition between  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  He  succeeded  Thurlow  in  the  ofiBce  of  Lord  Chancellor ; 
and  is  the  first  Scotsman  who  has  filled  this  high  office  for  Great 
Britain.  Even  after  Lord  Thurlow,  he  has  presided  witu  great  re- 
putation in  both  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  House  of  Peers.... 
His  health  is  now  said  to  be  broken  witli  the  infirmities  of  age :  and 
bis  intended  retirement  begins  to  be  talked  of.  His  personal  aspect 
is  noble  and  commanding.  His  conversation  has  been  distinguished 
as  rich,  spirited,  and  pleasing.  His  elocution  is  graceful  and  flow- 
ing. His  eloquence  is  strong,  copious,  and  artful.  His  political 
coodaGt  is  at  once  manly,  and  of  consummate  prudence. 

7%^  great  aaaertora  of  the  Jirivilcgea  of  the  House  qf  Commons.  ] 
The  House  of  Commons,  at  first,  remarkably  a  popular  branch  of 
the  Sovereign  authority,  has,  since,  gradually  become  but  a  part  of 
the  aristocracy.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  its  connexion  with  the 
Crown  and  with  the  Peers,  should  become  continually  greater  j 
while  its  use,  as  the  sole  great  organ  of  public  opinion  in  political 
VOL.  II.  C.   C 
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Commons.  This  sudden  alteration  of  their  senti* 
ments,  or  }anguage,  carries  with  it  a  suspicious  ap- 
pearance. When  I  hear  the  undefined  privileges 
of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  exalted 
by  Tories  and  Jacobites,  at  the  expence  of  those 
strict  rights,  which  are  known  to  the  subject,  and 
limited  by  the  laws ;  I  cannot  but  suspect,  that  some 
mischievous  scheme  is  in  agitation,  to  destroy  both 
law  and  privilege,  by  opposing  them  to  each  other* 
They  who  have  uniformly  denied  the  power  of  the 
whole  legislature  to  alter  the  descent  of  the  crown, 
and  whose  ancestors,  in  rebellion  against  his  Ma* 
jesty's  family,  have  defended  that  do«t]:ine  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  now  tell  us,  that  privilege  of 
parliament  is  the  only  rule  of  right,  and  the  chief 
security  of  the  public  freedom....!  fear,  Sir,  that 
while  forms  remain,  there  has  been  some  material 
change  in  the  substance  of  our  constitution.  The 
opinions  of  these  men  were  too  absurd  to  be  so 
easily  renounced.  Liberal  minds  are  open  to  con- 
viction.... Liberal  doctrines  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment  There  are  proselytes  from  atheism;  but 

none  from  superstition.... K  their  present  profes- 
sions were  sincere,  I  think  they  could  not  but  be 
highly  offended   at  seeing  a  question  concerning 


affairs,  must  be  still  more  and  more  abridged.  Junius  attributes 
to  an  insulated  and  partial  cause,  that  which  was  the  effect  of  gene- 
ral  and  permanent  ones. 

They  who  have  uniformly^  ^c]  This  was  certainly  agoodarga* 
ment  against  the  Jacobites,  who  defended  the  ministerial  deduoA  la 
the  case  of  the  Middlesex  election. 
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{parliamentary  privilege  unnecessarily  started,  at  a 
season  so  unfavourable  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  by  so  very  mean  and  insignificant  a  person  as 
the  minor  Onslow.  They  knew,  that  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  having  commenced  hostilities 
with  the  people,  and  degraded  the  authority  of  the 
laws  by  their  own  example,  were  likely  enough  to 
be  resisted,  per  fas  aut  nefas.  If  they  were  really 
friends  to  privilege,  they  would  have  thought  the 
question  of  right  too  dangerous  to  be  hazarded  at 
this  season;  and  without  the  formality  of  a  conven- 
tion,  would  have  left  it  undecided. 

I  have  been  silent  hitherto ;  though  not  from  that 
shameful  indifference  about  the  interests  of  society 
which  too  many  of  u6  profess,  and  call  moderation. 


Mmar  Ofulow.'}  This  gentleman  had  made  himself  odious  to 
Icmius  and  kis  friends,  by  a  prosecution  against  Mr.  Home...  .who 
bad  not  then  assumed  the  cognomen  of  Tooke,  on  account  of  defama- 
tion in  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting ;  in  which  Mr.  Home  said, 
that,  though  Mr.  Onslow  should  firomUe  his  assistance^  he  would 
not  heHeve  hinu  A  verdict  of  four  hundred  pounds  damages  was 
U  first,  obtained  by  Mr.  Onslow.  It  was  afterwards  set  aside  by  a 
jodgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

He  had  given  new  offence,  as  the  author  of  the  motion  against 
the  printers  of  the  newspapers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Lord- 
Mayor  and  Mr.  Oliver  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  No  wonder,  theti, 
that  Junius  speaks  of  him  with  mingled  indignation  and  contempt. 

If  they  were  really ^  ^c]  There  is  much  refinement  in  thisar- 
SQipent.  Its  purport  is,  that  the  Jacobites  and  Tories  wished  to 
loake  the  House  of  Commons  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  pco- 
ple^tiiat  they  might,  by  its  debasement,  exalt  the  power  of  th^ 
cpown. 
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I  confess,  Sir,  that  I  felt  the  prejudices  of  my  edu- 
cation, in  favouf  of  a  House  of  Commons,  still 
hanging  about  me#  I  thought  that  a  question,  be- 
tween law  and  privilege,  could  never  be  brought 
to  a  formal  decision,  without  inconvenience  to  the 
public  service,  or  a  manifest  diminution  of  legal 
liberty.... that  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  carefully 
avoided  :  and  when  I  saw  that  the  violence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  carried  them  too  far  tp  re- 
treat ;  I  determined  not  to  deliver  a  hasty  opinion, 
upon  a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy  and  import- 
ance. 

The  state  of  things  is  much  altered  in  this  coun- 
try, since  it  was  necessary  to  protect  our  represen- 
tatives against  the  direct  power  of  the  crown.  We 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  prerogative,  but 
every  thing  from  undue  influence.  Formerly,  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  people,  that  the  privileges  of 
parliament  should  be  left  unlimited  and  undefined. 
At  present,  it  is  not  only  their  interest,  but  I  hold 
it  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
'  the  constitution,  that  the  privileges  of  parliament 
should  be  strictly  ascertsdned,  and  confined  within 
the  narrowest  bounds  the  nature  of  their  institution 
will  admit  of.     Upon  the  same  principle,  on  which 


I  confess y  5ir,  ^c .]  Moch  of  the  orator's  art  is  displayed  in  this 
paragraph.  Junius  professes  respect  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  may  be  the  more  readily  believed  ivhen  he  goes  about  t# 
abuse  it. 
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I  would  have  resisted  prerogative  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, I  now  resist  privilege.  It  is  indifferent  to  me, 
whether  the  crown,  by  its  own  immediate  act,  im- 
poses new,  and  dispenses  with  old  law^s ;  or  whe- 
ther the  same  arbitrary  power  produces  the  same 
effects  through  the  medium  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. We  trusted  our  representatives  with  privi- 
leges for  their  own  defence  and  ours.  We  cannot 
hinder  their  desertion,  but  we  can  prevent  their 
carrying  over  their  arms  to  the  service  of  the 
enemy.. ..It  will  be  said,  that  I  begin  with  endea- 
vouring to  reduce  the  argument  concerning  privi- 
lege to  a  mere  question  of  convenience ;  that  I  deny ^ 
at  one  moment,  what  I  would  allow  at  another; 
and  that,  to  resist  the  power  of  a  prostituted  House 
*  of  Commons,  may  establish  a  precedent  injurious 
to  all  future  parliaments To  this  I  answer  gene- 
rally, that  human  affairs  are  in  no  instance  go- 
verned by  strict  positive  right.  If  change  of  cir- 
cumstances were  to  have  no  weight  in  directing 
our  conduct  and  opinions,  the  mutual  intercourse 
of  mankind  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  conten- 
tion between  positive  and  equitable  right.  Society 
would  be  a  state  of  war;  and  law  itself  would  be 
injustice.    On  this  general  ground,  it  is  highly  rea- 


Whether  the  crown imfiosea dt8fieMe8...»*ftroduce8y  ts^c,'\ 

Junius,  like  many  other  classical  English  writers,  commonly  con- 
fomidsthe  indicative  with  the  subjunctive  mood.  This  is  not  a 
heinous  crime  in  composition,  implying  gross  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness. But,  it  is  an  instance  of  incorrectness,  which  should  not  be 
imitated.  He  should  have  written....tm/to«e....di>/irn«f«.../)ro(/uce. 
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sonable,  that  the  degree  of  our  submission  to  pri- 
vileges which  have  never  been  defined  by  any  posi- 
tive lawy  should  be  considered  as  a  question  <^ 
convenience,  and  proportioned  to  the  confidence  we 
repose  in  the  integrity,  of  our  representatives.  As 
to  the  injury  we  may  do  to  any  future  and  more 
respectable  House  of  Commons;  I  own^  I  am  not 
now  sanguine  enou^  to  expect  a  more  plentiful 
harvest  of  parliamentary  virtue  in  one  year  than 
another.     Our  political  climate  is  severely  altered : 


Our  fiolitical  climate  it  teverely  altered^  (^c]  I  should  incUne 
to  maintain,  even  upon  hi^er  grounds,  the  same  doctrine,  which 
IS  here  taught  by  Juviiis,  concerning  tiie  necessity  of  legally  defi- 
ning the  privileges  of  pariiament*  It  is  true,  as  he  alledges,  that, 
-while  the  House  of  Commons  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  popular 
branch  of  the  constitution,  the  people  in  asserting  and  yielding  to  hs 
privileges,  only  created  a  power,  which  was  to  be  their  own  defeoce 
against  the  authority  of  the  crown.  But,  from  the  first,  that  House 
tsould  never  possess  any  other  executive  power,  than  was  necessary 
to  protect  the  freedom  of  their  deliberations,  and  to  give  them  every 
necessary  advantage  of  information.  In  the  eariier  periods  of  the 
constitution,  they  carried  on  their  deliberations  so  mudi  under  the 
authority  of  the  King,  that  attendance  in  parliament  was  understood 
to  be  a  service  particularly  paud  to  him.  Their  assembling  was,  as 
it  were,  in  his  very  house*  His  servants  were,  therefore,  to  be 
ready  in  waiting  upon  them :  and  his  Courts  and  Officers  were,  at 
hand,  to  carry  their  reasonable  orders  into  execution*  At  that  xra, 
then,  their  separate  privileges  of  immediate  executive  authority 
could  not  be  great.  But,  they  gradually  became  more  powerfiil 
against  the  crown,  till  at  last  a  House  of  Commons  usurped  the 
whole  Sovereign  authority.  The  privileges  of  the  Long  Parliament 
were,  for  a  while,  unrestricted  and  undefined.  Such  privilege  of 
parliament  was  subversive  of  the  strength  of  the  constitution.  It  was 
checked  without  being  defined,  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  and 
James  the  Second.  At  the  Revolution,  it  was  again  aggrandised.  It 
continued  in  uncertainty  from  that  »ra  downward,  to  the  time  of 
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and)  without  dwelling  upon  the  depravity  of  modem 
times ;  I  think  no  reasonable  man  will  expect  that^ 
as  human  nature  is  coi>stituted,  the  enormous  in* 
fluence  rf  the  crown  should  cease  to  prevail  ov» 
the  virtues  of  individuals.  The  mischief  lies  too 
deep  to  be  cured  by  any  remedy,  less  than  some 
great  convulsion,  which  may  either  carry  back  the 
constitution  to  its  original  principles,  or  utterly  de- 
stroy it.  I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  the  first  session 
after  the  next  election,  some  popular  measures 
may  be  adopted*  The  present  House  of  Commons 
have  injured  themselves  by  a  too  early  and  public 
profession  of  their  principles ;  and  if  a  strain  of 
prostitution  which  had  no  example,  were  within 
the  reach  of  emulation ;  it  might  be  imprudent  to 
hazard  the  experiment  too  soon.  But  after  all. 
Sir,  it  is  very  immaterial  whether  a  House  of 
Commons  shall  preserve  their  virtue  for  a  week,  a 
month,  or  a  year.  The  influence,  which  makes  a 
septennial  parliament  dependent  upon  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown,  has  a  permanent  operation,  and  can- 


Cliese  ccmtentioDS*  But  all  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  above 
what  were  necessary  to  its  information,  and  freedom  of  debate,  ha4 
been  osarped.  Thej  had  been  occasionally  not  regularly  exercised. 
When  the  powers  of  the  constitution  were  more  equally  counter- 
poised ;  mad  when  the  laws,  political  and  civil,  became  more  clear 
and  definite  ;  it  could  not  be,  but  that  the  privileges  of  that  House 
should  both  be  defined,  and  reduced  nearly  to  what  they  had  been 
m  the  first  reig;n  of  feodi8m«...Thus«  its  powers  were  not  originally 
indefinite :  they  became  such,  amid  darkness,  usurpation,  and  con- 
fiiiion;  they  were  to  be  defined  and  limited  in  the  natural  improve- 
ment of  law,  knowledge,  and  civil  order :  it  was^  useful  for  all  the 
branches  of  the  constitution,  that  they  should  be  thus  defined. 
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not  fail  of  success.,.. My  premises,  I  know,  will  be 
denied  in  argument,  but  every  man's  conscience 
tells  him  they  are  true.  It  remains  then  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  it  be  for  the  interest  of  the  people, 
that  privilege  of  parliament  (which*,  in  respect 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  hitherto  been  ac- 
quiesced under,  is  merely  nominal)  should  be  con- 
tracted within  some  certain  limits  ;  or  whether  the 
subject  shall  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  power,  arbi- 
trary upon  the  face  of  it,  and  notoriously  under  the 
direction  of  the  crown. 

I  do  not  mean  to  decline  the  question  of  right.  On 
the  contrary.  Sir,  I  join  issue  with  the  advocates 
for  privilege;  and  affirm  that,  "  excepting  the 
"  cases  wherein  the  House  of  Commons  are  a, 
**  Court  of  Judicature,  [to  which,  from  the  nature 
"  of  their  pffice,  a  coercive  power  must  belong  ;] 
"  and  excepting  such  contempts  as  immediately 
**  interrupt  their  proceedings ;  they  have  no  legal 
"  authority  to  imprison  any  man,  for  any  supposed 
"  violation   of  privilege  whatsoever •".... It  is  not 


*  The  necessity  of  securing  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
King's  power,  so  that  no  interruption  might  be  given  either  to  the 
attendance  of  the  members  in  parliament,  or  to  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate, was  the  foundation  of  parliamentary  privilege ;  and  we  may 
observe,  in  all  the  addresses  of  new  appointed  Speakers,  to  the 
Sovereign,  the  utmost  privilege  they  demand  is  liberty  of  speech 
and  freedom  from  arrests.  The  very  word  privilegCy  means  no 
more  than  immunity,  or  a  safeguard  to  the  party  who  possesses  it, 
and  can  never  be  construed  into  an  active. power  of  invading  the 
rights  of  others*    • 
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pretended  that  privilege,  as  now  claimed,  has  ever 
*  been  defined  or  confirmed  by  statute  :  neither  can 
it  be  said,  with  any  colour  of  truth,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  England,  which  had  grown 
into  prescription  long  before  we  knew  any  thing 
of  t2ie  existence  of  a  House  of  Commons.  As  for 
the  law  of  parliament,  it  is  only  another  name  for 
the  privilege  in  question :  and  since  the  power  of 
creating  new  privileges  has  been  formally  renounc- 
ed by  both  houses;  since  there  is  no  code  in 
which  we  can  study  the  law  of  parliament ;  we 
have  but  one  way  left  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 

with  it that  is,  to  compare  the  nature  of  the  in- 

stitution  of  a  House  of  Commons  with  the  facts 
upon  record.  To  establish  a  claim  of  privilege  in 
either  house,  and  to  distinguish  original  right  from 
usurpation;  it  must  appear,  that  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  ihey 
are  employed  in,  and  also  that  it  has  been  uni- 
fonnly  allowed.  From  the  first  part  of  this  de- 
scription, it  follows  clearly  that,  whatever  privilege 
does  of  right  belong  to  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons, did  equally  belong  to  the  first  assembly  of 
their  predecessors,  was  as  compleatly  vested  in 
them,  and  might  have  been  exercised  in  the  same 
extent.  From  the  second,  we  must  infer  that  pri- 
vileges,  which  for  several  centuries  were  not  only 
never   allowed,  but  never  even  claimed  by  the 


7b  eomfiore  the  nature  qfthe  inatituttonj  lfc.1    ThU  ia  clearlf 
discriminated,  and  well  stated. 

TOL.  II.  n  d 
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House  of  Commons,  must  be  founded  U|Km  usur- 
pation.  The  constitutional  duties  of  a  House  of 
Commons,  are  not  very  complicated  nor  mysteri- 
ous. They  are  to  propose  or  assent  to  wholesome 
laws  for  th6  benefit  of  the  nation;  they  are  to  grant 
the  necessary  aids  to  the  King;  petition  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances;  and  {Mrosecute  treason  or  high 
crimes  against  the  state.  If  unlimited  privilege 
be  necessary  to  the  performance  of  these  duties; 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that,  for  many  centu- 
ries after  the  institution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  were  never  performed.  I  am  not  bound  to 
prove  a  negative;  but  I  appeal  to  the  English  his- 
tory, when  I  affirm  that,  with  the  exceptions  al- 
ready stated,  (which  yet  I  might  safely  relinquisli) 
there  is  no  precedent,  from  the  year.  1265  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons having  imprisoned  any  man  (not  a  member 
of  their  house)  for  contempt  or  breach  of  privi- 
lege.  In  the  most  flagrant  cases,  and  when  their 
acknowledged  privileges  were  most  ^ossly  vio- 
lated, the  poor  Commons^  as  they  then  styled  them- 
selves, never  took  the  power  of  punishment  into 
their  own  hands.  They  either  sought  redress  by 
petition  to  the  King,  or,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
applied  for  justice  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  when 
satisfection  was  denied  them,  or  delayed,  their  only 
remedy  was,  to  refuse  proceeding  upon  the  King^s 
business.  So  little  conception  had  our  ancestors  of 
the  monstrous  doctrines  now  maintained  concern- 
ing privilege,  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  even 
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liberty  of  speech,  the  vital  principle  of  a  delibera- 
tive  a^embly,  was  restrained  by  the  Queen's  au- 
thority to  a  simple  aye  or  no;  and  this  restriction, 
though  imposed  upon  three  successive  parliaments^, 
was  never  once  disputed  by  the  House  of  Commons* 

I  know  there  are  niany  precedents  of  arbitrary 
commitments  for  contempt.  But,  besides  that  they 
are  of  too  modem  a  date  to  warrant  a  presumption 
that  such  a  power  was  originally  vested  in. the 
House  of  Commons... .jP^^r  alone  does  not  consti- 
tute Rigbi.  If  it  does,  general  warrants  were  law- 
ful; an  ordinance  of  the  two  houses  has  a  force  equal 
to  law;  and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  assumed  by 
the  Commons  in  1621,  in  die  case  of  Edward 

j  Lloyd,' is  a  good  precedent,  to  warrant  the  like  pro- 
ceedings against  any  man,  who  shall  unadvisedly 
mei^on  the  folly  of  a  King,  or  the  ambition  of  a  ^ 

Princess The  truth  is,  Sir,  that  the  greatest  and 

most  exceptionable  part  of  the  privileges  now  con- 
tended  for,  were  introduced  and  asserted  by  a 

I 

And  thU  re^trictionj  Istc.^  These  are  striking  facts.  But  they 
u«  jnstanceB  of  abuse  and  usurpation  which,  do  not  clearly,  truly, 
exemplify  the  law  of  parliament. 

*  In  the  years  1593..«.1597..«.and  1601. 

/  know  there  are  many  firecedente,  ifc]  It  is  absurd  to  deny 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  authority  to  imprison  for  contempt. 
It  could  not  otherwise  assert  its  own  dignity.  A  lawyer  might  rea- 
son against  it :  but  no  good  lawyer  would  give  a  solemn  opinion 
ac^iimt  it.  Junius  must  surely  have  sacrificed  his  own  judgn^nt 
to  the  wishes  of  his  party,  when  he  could  thus  far  wrest  the  general 
^nritictple,  from  its  pr<^er  use. 
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House  of  Commons  which  abolished  both  monar- 
chy and  peerage;  and  whose  proceedings,  although* 
they  ended  in  one  glorious  act  of  substantial  jus- 
tice, could  no  "way  be  reconciled  to  the  forms  of 
the  constitution.  Their  successors  profited  by 
the  example,  and  confirmed  their  power  by  a  mo- 
derate or  a  popular  use  of  it.  Thus  it  grew  by  de- 
grees,  firom  a  notorious  innovation  at  one  period, 
to  be  tacitly  admitted  as  the  privilege  of  parliament 
at  another. 

If,  however,  it  could  be  proved,  from  consi- 
derations  or  necessity  of  convenience,  that  an  un-' 
limited  power  of  commitment  ought  to  be  entrust- 
ed to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  in  fact -they 
have  exercised  it  without  opposition;  still,  in  con- 
templation of  law,  the  presumption  is  strongly 
against  them.  It  is  a  leading  maxim  of  the  laws 
of  England,  (and,  without  it,  all  laws  are  nugatory) 
that  there  is  no  right  without  a  reniedy,  nor  any 
legal  power  without  a  legal  course  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Let  the  power  now  in  question  be  tried  by 
this  rule.  The  speaker  issues  his  warrant  of  at- 
tachment. The  party  attached  either  resists  force 
with  force,  or  appeals  to  a  magistrate,  who  declares 
the  warrant  illegal,  and  discharges  the  prisoner. 
Does  the  law  provide  no  legal  means  for  enforcing 
a  legal  warrant?  Is  there  no  regular  proceeding 
pointed  out  in  our  law  books,  to  assert  and  vindi* 
cate  the  authority  of  so  high  a  court  as  the  House 
of  Commons?  The  question  is  answered  directly  by 
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the  feet.  Their  unlawful  commands  are  resisted, 
and  they  have  no  remedy.  The  imprisonment  of 
their  own  members  is  revenge  indeed,  but  it  is  no 
assertion  of  the  privilege  they  contend  for*.  Their 
whole  proceeding  stops;  and  there  they  stand, 
ashamed  to  retreat,  and  unable  to  advance.  Sir, 
these  ignorant  men  should  be  informed,  that  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  England  is  not  left  in  this 
uncertsdn,  defenceless  condition.  If  the  process  of 
the  Courts  of  Westminster-Hall  be  resisted,  they 
have  a  direct  course,  sufi&cient  to  enforce  submis- 
sion. The  Court  of  King's  Bench  commands  the 
Sh^iff  to  rkise  the  posse  comitatus.  The  Courts  of 
Chancery  and  Exchequer  issue  a  v)rit  of  rebellion^ 
which  must  also  be  supported,  if  necessary,  by  the 
power  of  the  county To  whom  will  our  honest 

TAeir  unlawful  commanda,  e^c]  It  is  clear,  that  none  of  their 
commands  could  be  unlawful,  which  tended  solely  and  expressly,  to 
maintain  the  order  and  dignity  of  their  proceedings.  Did  they 
command  any  thing  which  had  not  this  object ;  and  was  it  contrary 
to  law  ?....then,  and  only  then,  might  their  commands  be  resisted. 
However  closely  and  forcibly  Junius  may  here  reason  ;  he  neither 
declares  the  law,  nor  even  chooses  with  skill,  the  vantage  ground. 

•  Upon  their  own  principles,  they  should  have  committed  Mr. 
Wilkes,  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  greater  offence  than  even  the 
Lord  Mayor  or  Alderman  Oliver.  But,  a*fter  repeatedly  ordering 
him  to  attend,  they  at  last  adjourned  beyond  the  day  appointed  for 
his  attendance ;  and,  by  this  mean,  pitiful  evasion,  gave  up  the 
pc»nt*...Suclf  is  the  force  of  conscious  guilt ! 

■  7b  whom  will  our  honest  reftresentativesy  b*c.]  In  this  case,  the 
Commons  must,  of  course,  address  the  Crown ;  requesting  the  in- 
terpositioQ  of  its  authority.  Yet,  so  fiir  as  they  can  act  for  them- 
selves, they  certainly  may,  in  the  cases  of  extreme  exigency,  which 
are,  above,  supposed. 
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representatives  direct  tbeir  writ  of  rebellion?  The 
guards,  f  doubt  not,  are  willing  enough  to  be  em- 
ployed; but  they  know  nothing  of  the  doctrine  of 
writs,  and  may  think  it  necessary  to  wait  for  a  let- 
ter from  Lord  Harrington. 

It  may  now  be  objected  to  me,  that  my  argu- 
ments prove  too  much;  for  that,  certainly,  there 
may  be  instances  of  contempt  and  insult  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  do  not  fall  within  niy 
own  exceptions,  yet,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of 
the  house,  ought  not  to  pass  unpunished.  Be  it  so* 
....The  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction  are  open 
to  prosecutions,  whicli  the  Attorney  General  may 
commence  by  information  or  indictment.  A  libel, 
tending  to  asperse  or  vilify  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  any  of  their  members,  may  be  as  severely  pu- 
nished in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  as  a  libel 
upon  the  King.  Mr.  De  Grey  thought  so,  when 
he  drew  up  the  information  upon  my  letter  to  his 
Majesty,  or  he  had  no  meaning  in  charging  it  to  be 
a  scandalous  libel  upon  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  my  opinion,  they  would  consult  their  real  dignity 
much  better,  by  appealing  to  the  laws,  when  they 
are  offended,  than  by  violating  the  first  principle  of 
natural  justice,  which  forbids  us  to  be  judges  when 
we  are  parties  to  the  cause  *. 

*  ^<  If  it  be  demanded,  in  case  a  subject  should  be  committed 
^  by  either  House,  for  a  matter  manifestly  out  of  their  jarisdictkm, 
*^  what  remedy  can  he  have  ?  I  answer,  that  it  cannot  well  be  ima- 
^  gined  that  the  law,  which  favours  nothing  more  than  the  libera 
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I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  them  through  the  re- 
mainder of  their  proceedings.  In  their  first  reso- 
lutions, it  is  possible  they  might  have  been  de- 
ceived by  ill-considered  precedents.  For  the  rest, 
there  is  no  colour  of  palliation  or  excuse.  They 
have  advised  the  King  to  resume  a  power  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  laws  by  royal  proclamation*  ;  and 


^^ty  of  the  subject,  should  give  us  a  remedy  against  commitmeRts  by 
"  the  King  himself  appearing  to  be  illegal,  and  yet  give  us  no 
*^  manner  of  redress  against  a  commitment  by  our  fellow-subjects, 
^  equally  appearing  to  be  unwarranted.  But,  as  this  is  a  case, 
"  which  I  am  persuaded  will  never  happen,  it  seems  needless  over- 

^  nicely  to  examine  it,*\»*. Hawkins  ii.  110 A*.  B.    He  was  a 

goodlawytvy  hut  no  firofihet* 

TJiey  have  advised  the  King  to  resume^  (^r.]  Junius  alludes^ 
here,  to  the  proclamation  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Commons, 
Was  issued,  offering  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  printers, 
by  whom  the  order  of  the  House  had  been  slighted.  That  procla- 
mation was  certainly  irregular.  The  Executive  Power  ought  not  to 
kave  merely  continued  the  Proceeding  of  the  Commons.  The  pro- 
ceedings should  have  been  re-conimenced,  under  its  authority.  The 
printers  should  have  been  then  brought  to  justice,  in  the  commoi^ 
course  of  law.  And  if  it  appeared  in  the  whole,  that  the  powers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  limited,  were  unequal  to  main« 
tain  their,  dignity,  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature  ;  a  new  law  ought 
tD  have  been  made ;  establishing  a  ready  and  effective  mode  of  pro« 
cedure,  to  be  followed  whenever  such  a  case  as  that  of  those  print- 
ers might  again  arise* 

«  That  their  practise  might  be  every  way  conformable  to  their 
principles,  the  House  proceeded  to  advise  the  Crown  tou|  ublish  a 
proclamation,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  illegal.  Mr.  Moreton 
publickly  protested  against  it,  before  it  was  issued ;  and  Lord  Mans- 
field, though  not  scrupulous  to  an  extreme,  speaks  of  it  with  horror. 
It  is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  very  men  who  advised  the  pro- 
daoiation,  and  who  hear  it  arraigned  every  day,  botli  within  doors 
and  without,  are  not  daring  enough  to  utter  one  word  in  its  defence; 
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Kings,  we  see,  are  ready  enough  to  follow  such  ad- 

vice By  mere  violence,  and  without  the  shadow 

of  right,  they  have  expunged  the  record  of  a  judi- 
cial  proceeding  *.  Nothing  remained,  but  to  attri- 
bute to  their  own  vote  a  power  of  stopping  the 
whole  distribution  of  criminal  and  civil  justice. 

The  public  virtues  of  the  chief  magistrate  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  in  question.  But  it  is  said, 
that  he  has  private  good  qualities;  and  I  myself 
have  been  ready  to  acknowledge  them.  They  are 
now  brought  to  the  test.  If  he  loves  his  people, 
he  will  dissolve  a  parliament  which  they  can  never 
confide  in  or  respect.  If  he  has  any  regard  for  his 
own  honour,  he  will  disdain  to  be  any  longer  con- 
nected  with  such  abandoned  prostitution.  But  if 
it  were  conceivable,  that  a  King  of  this  country  had 
lost  all  sense  of  personal  honour,  and  all  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects;  I  confess,  Sir,  I 
should  be  contented  to  renounce  the  forms  of  the 


nor  have  they  ventured  to  take  the  least  notice  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  fa» 
discharging  the  persons  apprehended  under  it. 

Exfiunged  the  record  of  a  judicial  firoceeding,^  This  was  the 
recognizance  of  Whittam,  expunged  by  the  command  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  the  minute-book  of  the  Court  at  Guildhall.  The 
legality  ^f  that  act,  was,  likewise,  exceedingly  doubtful. 

•  Lord  Chatham  very  properly  called  this  the  act  of  a  mob,  not 
of  a  senate. 

Renounce  the  forms  of  the  constitution^  t^c]  The  tendency  of 
this  suggestion,  wa»,  to  excite  the  people  to  dissolve  the  partiament 
by  violence. 
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constitution  once  more,  if  there  were  no  other  way 
to  obtain  substantial  justice  for  the  people  ^. 

JUNIUS. 


*  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  to  Ik  punished^  they  made  no  scruple 
about  the  privOege^  of  parliament ;  and  although  it  was  as  well 
known  as  any  matter  of  public  record  and  uninterrupted  custom 
ooold  be,  that  the  mcmberi  qf  either  House  are  firrvilegedj  excefit 
m  aue  of  treasouj  felony ^  or  breach  offieace^  they  declared,  with- 
CDt  hesitation,  that  privilege  of  fiarHament  did  not  extend  to  the 
ca*e  qfa  Medituma  libel ;  and  undoubtedly  they  would  have  done  the 
same,  if  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  prosecuted  for  any  other  misdemea- 
nor whatsoever.  The  ministry  are,  of  a  sudden,  grown  wonderfully 
careful  of  privileges,  which  their  predecessors  were  as  ready  to  in- 
vade. The  known  laws  of  the  land,  the  rights  of  the  subjects,  the 
sanctity  of  charters,  and  the  reverence  due  to  our  magistrates, 
must  an  give  way,  without  question  or  resistance,  to  a  privilege  of 
which  no  man  knows  either  the  origin  or  the  extent*  The  House 
of  Commons  judge  of  their  own  privileges  without  appeal....they 
may  take  offence  at  the  most  innocent  action,  and  imprison  the  per- 
son who  offends  them  during  their  arbitraty  will  and  pleasure 

The  party  has  no  remedy,  •••••he  cannot  appeal  from  their  juris- 
diction ;  and  if  he  questions  the  privilege  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  violated,  it  becomes  an  aggravation  of  his  offence....... 

Surely  this  doctrine  is  not  to  be  found  in  Magna  Charta.  If  it 
be  admitted  without  limitation,  I  affirm,  that  there  is  neither 
law  nor  liberty  in  this  kingdom.  We  are  the  slaves  of  the  House  of 
Commmis  ;  and,  through  them,  we  are  the  slaves  of  the  King  and 

hia  minister. 

AnonymouMm 


WOL.  IK  X    f 
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LETTER  XLV. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 


ITvaa  corifidtntly  urged,  in  qftfioMtian  to  the  (Unumda  qf  Juvius 
and  hie /riendsj/or  a  dUaolutUm  qf  the  fiarliament ;  that  such  a 
dissolution  wouid  not  effectually  remove  that  undue  uifiueoce  ^ 
whkh  they  contfUained,  nor  thoroughly  change  the  ten^^er  and  figis^ 
cifdes  of  those  ofv)hom  the  House  ^  Commons  nmst  still  be  eom-^ 
posed;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  merely  childish  caftrice,  not  a 
true  discrimination  qf  fiubUc  good,  by  which  those  who  clamoured 
against  the  present  House  of  Commons,  were  actuated* 

Philo  Junius,  in  this  short  Letter,  replies  to  that  reasoning,  and  in 
a  great  measure  refutes  it*  Had  the  interposition  qf  the  virtwmm 
and  enlightened  part  qf  the  constituents  qf  the  House  (f  Commoaa 
been,  in  this  instance,  such  as  Juvius  supposes  i  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  in  compHanee  with  if*  Jt  ia 
true,  he  alledges,  that  those  may  be  rejhrmed  in  party  who  cannot  ke 
rendered  perfect  to  our  wishes.  It  is  true,  also,  that  thefhar  of  an 
effectual  interposition  of  their  constituents,  might  render  even  a 
corrupt  House  qf  Commons,  cautious  qf  provoking  it. 

TJiis  short  Letter  is  a  much  more  able  and  impressive  one,  thdn  that 
which  immediately  precedes  it*  The  author  Jinds  little  difficully  in 
vindicating  Ids  own  arguments  and  expressionsm 

SIR,  1.  Mayj  177L 

THEY  who  object  to  detached  parts  of 
JuNius's  last  Letter,  either  do  not  mean  him 
fairly,  or  have  not  considered  the  general  scope  and 
course  of  his  argument.. ..There  are  degrees  in  all 
the  private  vices.... Why  not  in  public  prostitution  ? 

The  influence  of  the  crown  naturally  makes  a 

septennial  parliament  dependent. •••Does  it  follow. 
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that  every  House  of  Commons  will  plunge  at  once 

into  the  lowest  depths  of  prostitution! Junius 

supposes,  that  the  present  House  of  Commons,  in 
going  such  enormous  lengths,  have  been  imprudent 

to  tbetnsehesy  as  well  as  wicked  to  the  public 

that  their  example  is  not  within  thi  reach  of  emu* 

lation and  that,  in  the  first  session  after  the  next 

election,  some  popular  measures  may  probably  be 
adopted.  He  does  not  expect  that  a  dissolution  of 
parliament  will  destroy  corruption;  but  that,  at 
least,  it  will  be  a  check  and  terror  to  their  succes- 
sors, who  will  have  seen  that,  in  flagrant  cases,  their 

constituents  can  and  will  interpose  with  effect 

Afttf  all.  Sir,  will  you  not  endeavour  to  remove  or 
alleviate  the  most  dangerous  symptoms,  because 
you  cannot  eradicate  the  disease?  Will  you  not 
punish  treason  or  parricide y  because  the  sight  of  a 
gibbet  does  not  prevent  highway  robberies?  When 
die  nudn  argument  of  Junius  is  admitted  to  be  un- 
answerable, I  think  it  would  become  the  minor 
critic,  who  hunts  for  blemishes,  to  be  a  little  more 
distrustful  of  his  own  sagacity The  other  objec- 
tion is  hardly  w^orth  an  answer.  When  Junius 
observes,  that  Kings  are  ready  enough  to  follow 
such  advice,  he  does  not  mean  to  insinuate  that,  if 
tte  advice  of  parliament  were  good,  the  King  would 
be  so  ready  &  follow  it. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 


Will  you  not  fiurush  treason  or  fmrricidey  ^c]    This  Illustra- 
tion is  pertinent  and  forcible. 
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LETTER  XLVI. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 


THIS  Letter  praduceu  tfoo  great  legal  authorities j  in  ntftfiort  of  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  Junius,  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Home  of  Common^j  in  the  Letter  immediately  foregoing.  The 
authorities  qf  Mye  and  Coke  are^  certainly^  high*  But  the  house  qf' 
Commons  had  not  yet  acguiredy  at  the  time  when  those  great  Azv- 
yers  livedo  the  free  enjoyment  qf  those  ftrroilegesy  whichj  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution^  must  necessarily  belong  to 
them.  To  ascertain  the  just  extent  of  those  privileges j  Junius 
ought  to  have  set  before  him,  the  practice  of  the  house  of  Com- 
numsjfrom  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second^  to  the  aecession^ 
qf  George  the  Third....to  have  distingmshed  those  few  caus  in 
which  it  was  clear  that  the  Commons  had  usurped  an  irregular  and 
uimecessary /lower,  from  those  in  which  they  had  assumed  only  a 
privilege  necessary  to  give  due  order  to  their  proceedingSy  and  to 
ouppfy  what  information  they  wanted...4hen  to  have  deduced  from 
thescythe  Law  of  Parliament. 

Buty  the  authorities  which  are  in  thist  Letter  producedy  would  n» 
doubty  have  great  weight  with  many :  and  it  was  worthy  ^JuNius's 
address  in  contraversyy  thus  to  bring  themfarwardm 


SIR,  25.  Mayy  1771. 

I  CONFESS  my  partiality  to  Junius,  and 
feel  a  considerable  pleasure  in  being  able  to  commu* 
nicate  any  thing  to  the  public  in  support  of  his 
opinions.  The  doctrine  laid  down  in  his  last  Let- 
ter, concerning  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  commit  for  contiempt,  is  not  so  new  as  it 
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appeared  to  many  people ;  who,  dazzled  with  thq 
name  of  privilege,  had  never  suffered  themselves  to 
examine  the  question  fairly.  In  the  course  of  my 
reading  this  mornings  I  met  with  the  following  pas- 
sage in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
(Vol.  I.  page  603.)  Upon  occasion  of  a  jurisdic- 
tion unlawfully  assumed  by  the  house  in  the  year 
1621,  Mr.  Attorney. General  Noye  gave  his  opinion 
as  follows.  ^^  No  doubt  but,  in  some  cases,  this 
"  house  may  give  judgment....  in  matters  of  returns, 
**  and  concerning  members  of  our  house,  or  falling 
"  out  in  our  view  in  parliament;  but,  for  foreign 

"  matters,  knoweth  not  how  we  can  judge  it 

''  knoweth  not  that  we  have  been  used  to  give  judg- 
"  ment  in  any  case,  but  those  before-mentioned." 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  upon  the  same  subject,  says, 
(page  604)  "  No  question  but  this  is  a  house  of  re- 
*'  cord,  and  that  it  hath  power  of  judicature  in  some 

**  cases have  power  to  judge  pi  returns  and 

"  members  of  our  house:  one,  no  member,  offend- 
**  ing  out  of  the  parliament,  when  he  came  hither 
**  and  justified  itj  was  censured  for  it.*' 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  will  compare  the  opinion  of 
these  great  sages  of  the  law  with  Juniits's  doctrine, 

you  will  find  they  tally  exactly He  allows  the 

power  of  the  house  to  commit  their  own  members 
(which,  however,  they  may  grossly  abuse).  He  al- 
lows their  power  in  cases  where  they  are  acting  as 
a  court  of  judicature,  viz.  elections,  returns,  &c.... 


lurid  he  allows  it  in  guch  cont^Apt^  tt  ithiAedfaktelj 
interrupt  their  proceedings ;  or,  te  Mir.  Noye  e** 
^pressed  it^  falling  4mt  in  their  ^iew  in  piirliament. 

They  who  would  carry  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment farther  than  JoNitrs,  either  do  not  mean  well 
to  the  public,  ot  know  not  what  they  are  doing. 
The  government  of  England  is  a  government  of 
law.     We  betray  ourselves,  we  «i<mtfadi^t  the  spi- 


They  who  wotUd  carry  the  firrvilege$  qffiarUamenty  ejV.]  It 
appears  to  me,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  printers,  Juvxirs  and  his 
pktty  did  not  choose  the  proper  ground.  In  troth,  by  the  essential 
Batore  of  the  British  constitation,  the  ddiberadoas)  rest^utioiis,  and 
transactions  in  general  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ought  tofias*  a§ 
much  in  the  presence  of  their  constituents^  as  is  compatible  with  the 
objects  for  which  that  assembly  exists....with  the  order,  gravity, 
and  occasional  secrecy,  which  are  necessary  to  its  proceedings.  The 
practice  of  the  house  had  gradually  come  to  comedy  fully  with  this 
fundamental  principle.  It  was  amidst  the  contempt  that  was  thrown 
on  the  house,  on  account  of  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election, 
tiiat  the  idea  of  excluding  the  public  from  all  knowledge  ef  the 
proceedings  in  parliament,  had  been  again  eagerly  taken  iq>.  Ju  vi  ot 
ought  therefore,  to  have  argued;  that,  by  the  constitution,  the 
proceedings  in  parliament  were  considered  as  passing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people ;  that  this  publicity  was  to  be  restricted  by 
nothing  but  the  necessities  of  order,  gravity,  and  secrecy ;  that  the 
general  practice  of  parliament,  had  sufficiently  allowed  this  prin- 
ciple ;  and  that  printers  were  not  lawfully  to  be  punished  by  the 
house  for  publishing  any  accounts  but  what  were  false  and  libelloos. 

On  this  ground,  they  would  have  been  invincible.  As  they  ar- 
gued ;  their  most  skilful  efibtts  were  only  a  labour  to  make  th« 
•wont  appear  the  better  cause. 

The  House  of  Commons  relinquished  the  authority  of  forbidding 
the  publication  of  their  proceedings  $  but  not  the  power  of  punish- 
ing by  imprisonment  for  contempts. 
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Tit  of  our  laws,  and  we  /shake  the  whole  system  of 
English  jurisprudence^  whenever  we  entrast  a  dis- 
cretionary  power  over  the  life,  liberty,  or  fortune 
of  the  subject,  to  any  man  or  set  of  men  whatsoever, 
upon  a  presumption  that  it  will  not  be  abused. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  XLVIL 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER- 


JUJSriUSy  since  hU  kut  Letter^  had  dUcorueredj  hy  more  diiigent 
9earch  in  the  Records  of  the  House  qf  ComtnonSj  an  instance  in 
which  that  house  carried  its  claim  of  privileges ^  c&nsidenM/  be- 
yond what  the  firtsent  flarliament  regarded  as  just»  The  ParSa- 
ment  in  which  such  extravagance  of  privileges  was  arrogated^ 
had  by  the  violence  of  their  proceedings^  obliged  queen  Anne  to 
prorogue^  and  then  dissolve  them* 

He  hastened  to  lay  before  the  public  these  facts^  from  which  his  onm 
inference  was  ;  that  the  law  qf  Parliament  was  altogether  unsettled  : 
but  that  it  was  usual  for  the  Sorversign  to  dissolve  his  parSament 
when  their  own  refractory  conduct^  or  the  general  wishes  (^  the 
people^  strongly  recommended  such  a  measure, 

Jn  the  first  Paragraph  of  this  Letter^  he  skillfully  discriminates  and 
exaggerates  tlie  differences  between  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commonsy  and  an  act  of  the  whole  Legislature* 

He  J  theny  states  from  the  Journals  qfthat  Houscyfor  the  year  1704| 
the  great  fdcty  for  the  purpose  of  holding  which forthj  this  Letter 
was  written* 

Jn  appHcation  of  this  fact  to  the  support  of  his  own  former  doctrine 
concerning  the  Law  of  Parliament^  fills  the  next  paragraph. 

Jn  the  closing  sentencesy  he  employsy  with  triumphy  the  inference 
which  he  haddeducedy  to  expose  to  still  stronger  ridicule  and  more 
abhorrent  odiumy  that  act  of  authority  by  which  the  House  tf  Gmr« 
mans  had  sent  Crosby  and  Oliver  to  the  Tower* 


s^R,  28.  Mayy  1771. 

ANY  man  who  takes  the  trouble  of  perusing 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  soon 
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be  convinced,  that  very  little,  if  any  regard  at  all, 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  resolutions  of  one  branch 
of  the  legislature,  declaratory  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
or  even  of  what  they  call  the  law  of  parliament. 
It  will  appear  that  these  resolutions  have  no  one 
of  the  properties,  by  which,  in  this  country  parti- 
cularly, la*i3j  is  distinguished  from  mere  V)ill  and 
pleasure;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  bear  every 
mark  of  a  power  arbitrarily  assumed,  and  capri- 
ciously applied That  they  are  usually  made  in 

times  of  contest,  and  to  serve  somfe  unworthy  pur- 
pose of  passion  or  party., ....that  the  law  is  seldom 


It  vUt  afipearj  (^r.]  This  sentence  includes  all  the  arguments 
-which  could  be  mustered  to  prove,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
enforcing  their  own  resolutions  as  law,  acted  illegally. 

1.  They  were  made,  as  he  would  alledge,  witli  partiality  andim 
passion. 

2.  They  were  ex  fiost  facto, 

3.  They  implied  the  union  of  legislation  and  jurisdiction  in  the 
same  persons,  and  in  the  same  act. 

4.  They  shewed  a  court  from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  as8um« 
ing,  in  a  criminal  case,  an  original  jurisdiction. 

To  all  this,  the  obvious  and  decisive  answer  is,  that  the  House, 
In  the  case  against  which  the  reasonings  of  Junius  were  directed, 
pTofessed  only  to  judge  agreeably  to  law  established,  by  the  funda- 
mental constitu^on  of  parliament,  and  explained  by  clear  prece* 
dents  :  that  even  with  the  power  which  he  would  deny  them,  they 
codld  scarcely  preserve  the  necessary  order  and  dignity  of  their 
proceedings,  much  less,  without  li-;  that  a  power  of  imprisonment 
which  could  not  be  enforced  beyond  the  dose  of  the  session,  and 
which  did  not  supersede  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  could  never  be- 
come formidable. 

VOL.  II.  r  f 


% 
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declared  until  after  iht,  fact  by  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  violated. ...that  legislation  and  jurisdiction  are 
united  in  the  same  persons,  and  exercised  at  the 

same  moment and  that  a  court  from  which  there 

is  no  appeal,  assumes  an  original  jurisdiction  in  a 

criminal  case in  short,  Sir,  to  collect  a  thousand 

absurdities  into  one  mass,  "  we  have  a  law  which 
**  cannot  be  known,  because  it  is  ex  post  factor 
*^  the  party  is  both  legislator  and  judge;  and  the 
"  jurisdiction  is  without  appeal.'*  Well  might  the 
judges  say.  The  law  of  parliament  is  above  us. 

You  will  not  wonder,  Sir,  that,  with  these  qua- 
lifications, the  declaratory  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  appear  to  be  in  perpetual  con- 
tradiction, not  .only  to  common  sense,  and  to  the 
laws  we  are  acquainted  with,  (and  which  alone  we 
can  obey)  but  even  to  one  another.  I  was  led  ta 
trouble  you  with  these  observations  by  a  passage^ 
which,  to  speak  in  lutestring,  I  met  with  this  mom- 
ing  in  the  course  of  my  readings  and  upon  which  I 
mean  to  put  a  question  to  the  advocates  for  privi- 

Fege On  the  8th  of  March  1704,  {vide  Journals, 

Vol.  XIV.  p.  566.)  the  house  thought  proper  to 
come  to  the  following  resolutions... »..l.  "  That  no- 
"  commoner  of  England,  committed  bjr  the  House 
"  of  Commons  for  breach  of  privilege,  or  contempt 
"  of  that  house,  ought  to  be,  by  any  writ  of  Ha- 
**  beas  Corpus^  made  to  appear  in  any  other  place,  or 
"  before  any  other  judicature,  during  that  session  of 
**  parliament  wherein  such  person  was  so  com^ 
"  mittedJ' 
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2.  "  That  the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  attending  this 
**  house,  do  make  no  return  of,  .or  yield  any  obedi- 
**  ence  to,  the  said  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus;  and  for 
**  such  his  refusal,  that  he  have  the  protection  pf 
*•  the  House  of  Commons*/' 

Welbore  Ellis,  What  say  you?  Is  this  the  law 
of  parliament,  or  is  it  not?  I  am  a  plain  man,  Sir, 
and  cannot  follow  you  through  the  phlegmatic  forms 

of  an  oration.     Speak  out,  Grildrig say  yes,  or 

no If  you  say  yes y  I  shall  then  inquire  by  what 

authority  Mr.  De  Grey,  the  honest  Lord  Mansfield, 

*  If  there  be,  in  itelity,  any  such  law  in  England,  as  the  /an;  of 
parliament^  tvjiich,  (under  the  exceptions  Itated  in  my  letter  on  pri- 
vilege) I.  confess,  after  long  deliberation,  I  v6ry  much  doubt ;  it 
certainly  is  not  constituted  by,  nor  ca^  it  be  collected  from,  the  re- 
^utions  of  either  House,  whether  Enacting  or  declaratory,  I  de- 
aire  the  reader  will  compare  the  above  resolution  of  the  year,  1704, 

with  the  following  of  the  3d  of  April,  1628 "  Resolved,  That 

^  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  cannot  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be 
^  granted  to  every  man  that  is  committed  or  detained  in  prison,  or 
**  otherwise  restrained,  by  the  command  of  the  King,  the  Privy 
^  Council,  or  any  oM<rr,  he  praying  the  same,*' 

^leak  outj  Grildrig,  (^c]  This  allusion  to  the  appellation 
which  Gulliver  received  among  the  Brobdignaggians,  is  exceeding- 
ly happy*  Mr.  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord  Mendip,  was  but  a  little  man 
in  personal  stature.  His  authority  in  regard  to  the  forms  of  parlia- 
ment was,  at  this  time,  in  high  estimation.  He  had  taken  an  ac- 
tive part,  in  supporting  the  dignity  of  .the  House  of  Commons, 
against  the  city  magistrates.  Hence  the  eagerness  of  Junius,  to 
appeal  to  him,  and  to  make  him  ridiculous. 

By  fohat  authority  Mr.  De  Grey,  (i^c]  Itliink,  that  thepositi* 
DBS  and  reasonings  of  Junius  in  this  place,  may  be  easily  turned 
against  himself.  He  says,  that  the  precedents  in  the  practice  of  the 
House  of  CommoRS,  are  too  irregular  and  capricious,  to  be  referred 
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and  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  dared  to  grant  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Cdrpus  for  bringing  the  bodies  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Mr.  Oliver  before  them;  and 
why  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  made  any  return 
to  a  writ,  which  the  House  of  Commons  had,  in  a 

similar  instance,  declared  to  be  unlawful If  you 

say  no^  take  care  you  do  not  at  once  give  up  the 
cause  in  support  of  which  you  have  so  long  and  so 
laboriously  tortured  your  understanding.  Take 
care  you  do  not  confess  that  there  is  no  test  by 

which  we  can  distinguish no  evidence  by  which 

we  can  determine what  is,  and  what  is  not,  the 

law  of  parliament.  The  resolutions  I  have  quoted 
stand  upon  your  Joun\als,  uncontroverted  and  unre- 

pealed they  contain  a  declaration  of  the  law  of 

parliament,  by  a  court  competent  to  the  question, 
and  whose  decision,  as  you  and  Lord  Mansfield  say, 
must  be  law,  because  there  is  no  appeal  fronl  it; 
and  they  were  made,  not  hastily,  but  after  long  de- 
liberation, upon  a  constitutional  question.;... What 
farther  sanction  of  solemnity  will  you  amiex  to  any 

to,  as  authorities  in  law.  It  was  alledged,  in  favour  of  tlie  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  acted  by  the  prcccdentij,  of  the 
best  times,  and  in  their  circumstances  the  most  unexceptionable. 
Junius  produces  a  precedent,  the  violence  of  which,  the  House 
had  not  now  imitated ;  nor  had  the  judges  allowed  its  authority.  Is 
not  the  plain  Inference  then,  that  the  House  selected  their  prece- 
dents with  due  caution  ?  and  that  the  same  Judges  who  had  not  re- 
fused a  Habeas  Coi'pus  to  Crosby  and  Oliver.. ..tliough  they  might 
have  produced  a  specious  precedent  to  justify  tlie  refusal.... would 
also  have  set  those  gentlemen  at  liberty,  if  this  had  been  permft- 
ted  by  the  law  of  parliament,  interpreted  consistently  with  the  lavr 
of  the  land  ? 
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resolution  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  be- 
yond what  appears  upon  the  face  of  those  two  reso- 
lutions,  the  legality  of  which  you  now  deny?  If  you 
say  that  parliaments  are  not  infallible,  and  that 
Queen  Anne,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  that  House  of  Commons,  was  obliged 
to  prorogue  and  dissolve  them ;  I  shall  agree  with 
you  very  heartily,  and  think  that  the  precedent 
ought  to  be  followed  immediately.  But  you,  Mr. 
£Uis,  "vmo  hold  this  language,  are  inconsistent  with 
your  own  principles.  You  have  hitherto  main- 
tained, that  the  House  of  Commons  are  the  sole 
judges  of  their  own  privileges;  and  that  their  de- 
claration  does,  ipso  facto,  constitute  the  law  of  par- 
liament; yet  now  you  confess  that  parliaments  are 
fallible,  and  that  their  resolutions  may  be  illegal; 
consequently,  that  their  resolutions  do  not  constitute 
the  law  of  parliament.  When  the  King  was  urged 
to  dissolve  the  present  parliament;  you  advised 
him  to  tell  his  subjects,  that  be  was  careful  not  to 
assume  any  of  those  powers  which  the  constitution  had 
placed  in  other  hands,  &?c.  Yet  Queen  Anne,  it 
seems,  was  justified  in  exerting  her  prerogative  to 
stop  a  House  of  Commons,  whose  proceedings, 
compared  with  those  of  the  assembly  of  which  you 

Y(m  advised  him  to  tell,  life.']  The  King  did  not,  in  that  speech, 
disclaim  his  anthority  to  dissolve  the  parliament  at  his  pleasure ; 
but  only^hinted  to  the  Livery  of  London,  that  they  were  encroach- 
ing on  the  royal  authority,  on  the  authority  of  parliament,  on  the 
rights  of  all  their  fellow  subjects,  when  they  so  violently  demanded 
that  the  parliament  should  be,  at  the  signification  of  their  pleasure^ 
instantly  dissolved. 
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are  a  most  worthy  member,  were  the  perfection  of 
justice  and  reason. 

In  what  a  labyrinth  of  nonsense  does  a  man  in- 
volve himself,  who  labours  to  maintain  felsehood 
by  argument !  How  much  better  would  it  become 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  speak  plainly  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  tell  us,  at  once,  that  their  will  must  be 
obeyed^  not  because  it  is  lawful  and  reasonable j  but 
because  it  is  their  will?  Their  constitue^j^  would 
have  a  better  opinion  of  their  candour;  and,  I  pro- 
mise you,  not  a  worse  opinion  of  their  integrity. 

PHILO  JUhflUS. 
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LETTER  XLVIIL 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 


THE  death  of  George  GrenviUey  the  absurd  violence  qf  the  Livery  oj 
London^  with  the  yningled  Jirmneas  and  moderation  of  the  Xjng^  his 
ndnistersy  and  their parUamentaryfrienda^  hadj  since  t/ie  commence^ 
tnent  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  Jbr  1 770-7 1 ,  given  new  stability 
to  the  admaUstrationy  and  the  plans  of  government  which  Junius 
opposed.  Persons  whoy  a  few  months  beforcy  had  shewn  an  incUna^ 
turn  to  abandon  the  ^ministryy  as  mariners  forsake  a  ship  that  is 
going  umrvoidably  to  wrecky  now  returned  to  proffer  their  aid,  and 
to  court  its  alliance.  Mr  were  their  offers  hastily  slighted.  The 
(Opposition  were  still  numerousypnwerfidy  and  active  :  and  no  means 
vere  to  be  neglectedy  which  could  confirm  the  government  against 
their  attacks. 

Jh  this  state  of  thingSy  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  almost  with~ 
drawn  from  the  administrationy  renewed  his  connexion  with  ity  and 
obtained  Tiew  proofs  of  his  Sovereign's  favour.  He  was  appointedj 
on  the  \tth  ofJuncy  1771,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Scaly  instead 
of  Lord  Suffolky  who  succeeded  the  Earl  of  HaUfaxy  as  Secretary 
qf  State  for  the  Korthem  department.  On  t/ie  1 4th  day  of  the  same 
numthj  he  was  appointedy  in  succession  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax^ 
Banger  and  Warden  of  Salcey  Parky  in  JhTorthamptonshire.  Thus 
gratified  with  honours  and  emolumentSy  yet  not  urged  into  a  situa^ 
don  of  dangerous  responsibility  ;  he  was  more  closely  than  ever 
attached  to  the  King  and  his  present  ministry.  Junius  appeared 
to  have  menaced  and  inveighedy  in  vain.  It  seemed  impossiblcy  that 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  should  ever  again  skulk  back  in  shamcy  to  take 
his  place  among  the  followers  of  the  Earl  qf  Chatham. 

Junius  thought  himself  insulted  by  this  new  hardihood  oftlie  Duke 
Ho  was  enraged  equally  ;  that  the  Duke  should  dare  to  accept  mini' 
sterial  appointment;  and  that  the  King  should  presume  to  employ 
mnd  reward  him*    He  determined  to  resume  his  strain  of  invective 
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against  the  faithttBB  friend  of  IViikesy  the  a/ioatate  from  the  firinct" 
files  of  Cfiatham  ;  and^  not  to  spare  even  Majesty  itself;  since  it 
was  probable^  that  however  outrageous  j  he  might  still  find  protec-- 
^tionfor  his  printers^  in  the  favour  of  a  London  Jury » 

In  this  elaborate  Letter ^  Junius  cumjs  his  invective j  at  firsts  more 
against  the  King  Mmself  than  against  his  minister •  He,  then,  very 
ingenuously  hints,  that  the  loudest  outcry  of  some  of  the  patriots^ 
had  been  but  hollow  pretence*  He  indignantly  enumerates  those  acts 
of  imputed  perfidy,  by  which  aUme,  as  he  would  insinuate,  had  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  gained  his  Sovereign's  cordial  favour.  He  in* 
volves,  in  the  current  of  Ids  satire,  various  other  names  ;  exhausts 
his  present  stores  of  satyriccd  eloquence  ;  and  menaces  new  terror^f 
in  a  tone  somewhat  between  the  bullying  of  weakness,  and  the 
haughty  threat  of  conscious  power. 

Beside  its  outrageous  violence;  this  eloquent  Letter  certainly  betrays 
an  affected  labour  of  composition.  But,  forget  these  faults  ;  andjin 
almost  all  other  respects,  it  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 


MY  LORD,  22.  June,  1771. 

THE  profound  respect  I  bear  to  the  gracious 
Prince  who  governs  this  country  with  no  less  ho- 
nour to  himself  than  satisfaction  to  his  subjects, 
and  who  restores  you  to  your  rank  under  his 
standard,  will  save  you  from  a  multitude  of  re- 
proaches, l^e  attention  I  should  have  paid  to 
your  failings,  is  involuntarily  attracted  to  the  hand 
that  rewards  them ;  and  though  I  am  not  so  partial 
to  the  royal  judgment,  as  to  affirm  that  the  favour 
of  a  king  can  remove  mountains  of  infamy,  it 
serves  to  lessen,  at  least,  for  undoubtedly  it  divides, 
the  burden.  While  I  remember  how  much  is  due 
to  bis  sacred  character,  I  cannot,  with  any  decent 
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appearance  of  propriety,  call  you  the  meanest  and 
the  basest  fellow  in  the  kingdom.  I  protest,  my 
Lord,  I  do  not  think  you  so.  You  will  have  a  dan- 
gerous rival,  in  that  kind  of  fame  to  which  you  have 
hitherto  so  happily  directed  your  ambition,  as  long 
as  there  is  one  man  living  who  thinks  you  worthy 
of  his  confidence,  and  fit  to  be  trusted  with  any 
share  in  his  government.     I  confess  you  have  great 

intrinsic  merit but  take  care  you  do  not  value  it 

too  highly.  Consider  how  much  of  it  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  world,  if  the  King  had  not  graci- 
ously affixed  his  stamp,  and  given  it  currency  among 
his  subjects.     If  it   be  true  that  a  virtuous  man, 


Iftrotent^  my  Lordj  I  do  not  think  you  *o.]  None  can  approve 
the  insinuation  implied  in  these  words.  None  can  deny,  that  they 
exemplify  at  once  the  most  exquisite  refinement,  and  the  bitterest 
severity,  of  invective. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  was  the  Sovereign's  steadiness 
which  provoked  an  attack  so  malignant. 

Even,  in  thus  offering  abuse  against  his  King,  Junius  does  ho- 
mage to  the  King's  talents.  Such  would  not  have  been  the  abuse 
that  would  have  suggested  itself,  to  be  thrown  out  by  such  a  mind 
as  that  of  Ju  N I  u  s ,  against  a  weak  prince; 

If  the  King  had  not  graciously  affixed  hia  atamfi^  ^c]  The 
author's  meaning  is,  that  the  rewards  which  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
had  lately  obtained  from  his  Sovereign... .marked  out  his  Grace  to 
public  infamy,  much  more  certainly  and  conspicuously,  than  if, 
with  the  same  demerits,  he  had  received  no  testimonies  of  the 
Ro^'al  favour. 

If  it  be  true  J  Is^cJ]  The  allusions  in  this  period  are,  indeed,  com- 
plex and  laboured.  But,  how  wonderfully  they  aggi*andize  and  point 
the  mvective  I  The  first  part  of  the  comparison  is  from  a  well-known 
expression  of  Seneca  concerning  Cato.  The  latter  jfert  is  from  the 

VOL.  II.  eg  ) 
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struggling  with  adversity,  be  a  scene  worthy  of  the 
gods,  the  glorious  contention  between  you  and  the 
best  of  Princes  deserves  a  circle  equally  attentive 
and  respectable.  I  think  I  already  see  other  gods 
rising  from  the  earth  to  behold  it. 

But  this  language  is  too  mild  for  the  occasion...* 
The  King  is  determined,  that  our  abilities  shall  not 
be  lost  to  society.  The  perpetration  and  descrip- 
tion of  new  crimes  will  find  employment  for  us 
both.  My  Lord,  if  the  persons  who  have  been 
loudest  in  their  professions  of  patriotism,  had  done 
their  duty  to  the  public  with  the  same  zeal  and 
perseverance  that  I  did,  I  will  not  assert  that  go- 
vernment would  have  recovered  its  dignity,  but  at 


mouth  of  Saul,  when  he  beheld  the  effect  of  the  hicantatioDS  of  the 
witch  of  Endor. 

Bui  this  language  is  too  mild  for  the  occasion.']  This  is  skilfiiL 
Junius  seems  to  have  been  aware,  that  he  made  too  much  show  of 
rhetorical  labour,  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  He,  therefore, 
breaks  away  at  once  in  a  matural  tone  of  indignation.  And  the 
reader  forgets  that  disgust,  which  the  cold  laboured  artifices  of 
what  went  before,  were  just  beginning  to  excite  in  his  mind. 

If  the  fiersons  who  have  been  loudest  in  their  firqfessions  qf 
fiatriotismj  ta'c]  The  Whigs  in  general  began  to  languish  in  their 
efforts  ;  as  these,  even  where  their  hopes  were  the  most  sanguine, 
had  been  constantly  disappointed.  Divisions  were  arising  among 
the  city  patriots.  The  Rockingham  and  the  Pitt  and  Grenville 
Whigs  were  not  in  cordiaj  union.  The  followers  of  George  Gren- 
ville, were  now  among  the  pillars  of  administration.  By  aU  tiiese 
mischances  of  the  Opposition,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  hitherto 
escaped  impeachment.  Hence  the  complaint  of  Junius  against 
his  party. 
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least  our  gracious  Sovereign  must  have  spared  his 
subjects  this  last  insult  * ;  which,  if  there  be  any 
feeling  left  among  us,  they  will  resent  more  than 
even  the  real  injuries  they  received  from  every 
measure  of  your  Grace's  administration..  In  vain 
would  he  have  looked  round  him  for  another  cha- 
racter so  consummate  as  yours.  Lord  Mansfield 
shrinks  from  his  principles his   ideas  of  go- 

*  The  Dake  was  lately  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Will  retent  more  than  even  the  real  injuries^  ^c]  Junius 
means,  that  the  new  rewards  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  insolent  triumph,  in  the  bestbw- 
er,  over  the  Opposition  to  those  measures,  on  account  of  which, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  become  the  most  obnoxious  to  popular 
odium. 

Lord  Mansfield  shrinks  from  his  firincifiles^  ^c]  This  alludes 
to  a  memorable  contention  which  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1770,  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  between  the  Earls  of  Mansfield  and 
Camden* 

Lord  Mansfield,  probably  ignorant  of  the  origin  andfirimary 
Kharacter  of  Juries  in  the  English  constitution^  had,  ever  since  he 
was  at  the  bar,  maintained;  that  it  was  the  proper  duty  of  Juries, 
to  find  only  thefact^  without  presuming  to  judge  of  its  criminality 
w  innocence.  This  opinion  he  had  lately  endeavoured  to  enforce 
jodidally,  in  the  trials  of  the  printers  who  were  prosecuted  on  ac- 
count of  JuNius's  Letter  to  the  King.  The  Juries  not  being  per- 
mitted to  judge  of  the  intention^  would  not  find  the  fact :  and  the 
defendants  in  the  trials  were,  therefore,  in  general,  acquitted. 

But,  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  which  Lord  Mansfield  had, 
as  a  judge,  endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  rights  of  Juries ;  a  motion 
was,  on  the  6th  of  December  1770,  made  in  parliament,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
Judges  in  fVestminster^Hall,  particularly  in  cases  relating  to  the 
liberty  qfthefirese,  and  the  constitutional  flower  and  duty  of  Juries. 
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vernment  perhaps  go  farther  than-  your  own,  but  his 
heart  disgraces  the  theory  of  his  understanding...*. 


The  restriction  of  Juries  to  judge  of  the  fact  only....and  the  hold- 
ing of  a  master  as  criminal  in  consequence  of  an  official  act  of  his 
servant  to  which  he  was  not  privy....were  the  capital  facts  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Judges,  upon  which  this  motion  was  founded.  After 
a  long  debate,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  the 
other  obnoxious  conduct  of  the  Judges,  was  partly  defended  upon 
high  Whig  authorities,  and  in  part  excused :  the  motion  was  re- 
jected by  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eighty -four  of  a  majority, 
in  opposition  to  a  minority  of  only  seventy-six,  whose  voices  went 
to  support  it.    •  ' 

Earl  Mansfield  was,  however,  considerably  alarmed  by  this  at- 
tack, and  by  the  force  with  which  it  had  been  urged.  Believing^ 
that  he  was  in  the  right  concerning  the  proper  functions  of  Juries  ; 
Conscious  of  talents  to  maintain  his  opinion,  and  to  vindicate  his 
conduct ;  aad  aware  that  he  should  have  the  support  of  a  ministe- 
rial majority ;  his  Lordship  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  under 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Peers.  He,  therefore,  gave  notice  for  a 
call  of  the  House.  Much  expectation  was  excited.  It  was  gene- 
rally supposed  that,  unless  certain  to  triumph,  his  Lordship  would 
never  have  been  induced  to  bring  the  matter  thus  to  issue.  Earl 
Camden,  and  the  Peers  in  opposition,  prepared  to  encounter  him 
with  all  their  strength  of  eloquence  and  juridical  argumentation.... 
The  important  day  arived.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  Lord  Mans- 
field shrunk^  as  Junius,  in  the  text  observes,  from  the  more  so- 
lemn avowal  and  defence  of  his  principles.  Instead  of  opening  any 
argument  upon  the  rights  of  Juries,  and  founding  upon  it  a  motion ; 
he  only  acquainted  the  House :  that  he  had  left  with  their  clerky 
a  flatter  containing  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench^  in  the  case  of  the  King  against  Woodfall ;  and  their  lord- 
shi/ia  might  J  if  they  chose^  read  it^  and  take  cofiiea  ofit.  This  act, 
accompanied  with  no  motion,  exceedingly  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  public,  and  seemed  to  give  the  triumph  to  Oppo- 
sition. They  strove,  in  vain,  to  provoke  a  debate  in  which  the 
point  in  contest  should  be  fully  discussed.  Whetlier  satisfied  from 
enquiry,  that  his  doctrine  was  not  tenable  ;  or  willing  to  prevent 
tiic  clamours  and  the  new  activity  of  Opposition,  which  a  discus- 
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Charles  Fox  is  yet  in  blossom;  and  as  for  Mr. 
Wedderbume,  there  is  something  about  him  which 
even  treachery  cannot  trust.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  the  best  of  princes  must  have  contented 

himself  with  Lord  Sandwich You  would  long 

since  have  received  your  final  dismission  and  re- 


sion  might  excite  :  his  Lordship  steadily^  resisted  every  endeavour 
to  draw  him  to  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  beyond  that  which 
was  expressed  in  the  paper  he  had  given  in.  Perhaps,  he  might 
choose  rather  to  suffer  his  opponents  to  commence  an  attack,  and 
then  to  stand  upon  his  defence  :  perhaps,  it  might  be  thought  to  be 
for  the  interest  of  government,  that  the  question  should  remain  still 
undetermined. 

Lord  Camden,  presuming  on  the  apparent  timidity  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  founded  upon  the  tenets  in  the  paper,  certain  interro- 
gatories, tending  to  draw  forth  a  more  explicit  declaration  of  that 
Judge's  doctrine.  These  interrogatories  were,  however,  proposed 
in  vain  to  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  House  of  Peers.  He  refused  any 
immediate  answer,  but  promised  to  give  full  satisfaction  at  some 
future  time.  Lord  Camden  threatened  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
legal  contest. 

But,  it  was  here  suffered  to  rest.  Lord  Mansfield  sought  no  new 
occasion  of  vindicating  himself.  Lord  Camden  did  not  renew  his 
attack.  It  was  alledged,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  latter ; 
that,  if  he  persisted  in  urging  Mansfield  farther ;  the  necessary 
effect  would  be,  to  produce  an  authoritative  confirmation  of  the  doc- 
trine which  he  wished  to  explode. 

Charles  Fox U  yet  in  bloaaom^  t^^c]  He  was  so.  Junius  meana 
here,  to  mark  the  son  of  Lord  Holland,  as  able  and  unprincipled ; 
wanting  nothing  but  years  and  experience,  to  be  able  to  lead  in 
such  an  administration  as  that  which  Junius  opposed.  Fox  was  at 
this  time  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

I  shall  seize  this  occasion,  to  introduce  an  account  of  this  cele- 
brated man,  ft&d  of  his  father. 
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ward;  and  I,  my  Lord,  who  do  not  esteem  you 
the  more  for  the  high  office  you  possess,  would  wil- 
lingly have  followed  you  to  your  retirement.  There 
is  surely  something  singularly  benevolent  in  the  cha- 


HENRYythe  father  of  Charles  Fox,  was  the  youngestson  of  Sir 
Stephen  Fox,  born  after  his  father  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty. 
He  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  to  subordinate  ministerial 
employment,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  is  cele- 
brated in  one  of  the  poems  of  Sii*^  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  as 
having  paid  his  court  with  no  unsuccessful  assiduity,  to  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Manchester,  grand-daughter  to  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, when  she  was  admired  as  a  charming  widow,  and  before 
she  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Hussey,  Lord  Beaulieu.  His  other 
successes,  too,  in  gallantry,  were  said  to  have  essentially  contributed 
both  to  the  advancement  of  his  political  interest,  and  even  to  the 
immediate  pecuniary  improvement  of  his  fortunes.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Pelhams,  he  became,  by  his  skill  in  the  detail  of 
the  public  accompts,  by  his  readiness  and  ability  as  a  speaker  in  Par- 
liament, by  the  unscrupulous  pliancy  of  his  political  principles, 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  secondary  members  of  the  minbtry* 

He  obtained,  in  marriage.  Lady  Georgina  Carolina  Lennox, 
sister  to  the  present  Duke  of  Richmond ;  rather  by  captivating  the 
lady*B  affections,  tlian  by  gaining  the  favour  of  her  family* 

While  the  two  broth A^,  the  Pelhams,  became  old  and  inactive; 
and  Mr..  Pitt  and  the  Grenvilles,  continually  more  formidable  in 
Parliament ;  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  the  most  powei'ful  opponent  of  Pitt> 
attained  still  to  greater  weight  in  the  administration.  He  had  never 
affected  the  praise  of  patriotism :  nor  did  he  aim  at  more,  than  to  do 
the  business  of  government,  the  most  successfully.  He  was  a  Whig 
of  the  School  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  Whiggism  consisted 
much  rather  in  his  connexions,  than  in  his  principles.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Pelham,  leaving  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  an  official  situa- 
tion, of  which  he  could  not  discharge  the  duties,  made  way,  of 
course,  for  the  farther  advancement  of  Mr.  Fox.  In  the  year  1754, 
he  became  Secretary  at  War.  To  the  duties  of  that  office,  he  was 
sufficiently  equal.    He  paid  his  court,  with  assiduity,  to  William 
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racter  of  our  Sovereign.  From  the  moment  he 
ascended  the  throne,  there  is  no  crime  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable,  (and  I  call  upon  the  Re- 
corder to  witness  it)  that  has  not  appeared  venial 

Duke  of  Cumberland;  and  was  powerfully  supported  by  that 
Prince's  favour.  In  one  of  the  changes  which  were  made  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  ministry,  not  long  after  the  di^ath  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
Mr.  Fox  bad  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
more  important,  secret  and  confidential  one  oi^^.Manager  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  The  duty  of  the  Manager  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was,  secretly  to  solicit  the  voices  of  all  the  members  in 
fsLvaar  of  government,  upon  the  approach  of  every  important  dis- 
cussion, and  by  all  those  means  which  government  could  put  into  his 
hands,  to  win  a  decisive  majority  to  the  support  of  its  measures.. 
This  power,  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle  would  not,  at  that  time,  intrust 
into  other  hands  than  his  own ;  and  tlie  ambition  of  Mr.  Fox  was, 
bence,  for  a  short  time,  disappointed.  He  was,  at  different  times,. 
named  of  the  Regency,  when  the  King  went  abroad.  At  last,  in 
ir5€,  he  was  left  by  the  imbecility  of  the  Duke  of  Ne.wcastle,  to 
arrange  a  new  administration,  in  which  he  was  Secretary  of  State, 
and  principal  efficient  minister.  But,  tlie  plan  of  measures  which  he 
was,  in  this  situation,  obliged  to  adopt,  could  not  command  success*- 
A  powerful  Opposition  of  intrigue  and  parliamentary  interest,  was- 
soon  formed  against  him.  The  nation  called  for  Mr.  Pitt :  and  Mr.- 
Fox  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  subordinate,  though  exceedingly 
lucrative  office,  of  Paymaster-General  qf  the  Fonfies. 

All  this  while.  Fox  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  in  pri-- 
vate  Ufe.  He  was  an  affectionate  husband:  as  a  father,  tender,  and 
attentive  to  educate  his  children  upon  that  plan  which  his  notions^ 
of  virtue,  ability,  and  accomplishments,  made  him  believe  to  be  the- 
best:  as  a  master  and  patron,  he  was  generous,  kind,  affable,  and 
notunsatisfiably  severe  in  exaction.  His  morality  was  that  of  honour r 
his  political  principles  had  been  learned  in  the  School  of  Wal- 
pole.  But,  wherever  these  did  not  warp  the  native  rectitude  of 
his  mind,  he  was  a  man  of  the  best  affections  and  the  most  virtuous 
conduct. 

During  the  busiest  period  of  his  political  life,  Mr.  John  Calcraft 
was  his  confidential  clerk  and  humble  friend.  He  lived  much  in  the- 
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in  his  sight.  With  any  other  Prince,  the  shameful 
desettion  of  him  in  the  midst  of  that  distress  which 
you  alone  had  created. . .  .in  the  very  crisis  of  danger, 
when  he  fancied  he  saw  the  throne  ahready  sur- 


house  of  Calcraft,  in  Parliament  street,  while  Mrs.  G.  A.  BeUamf 
presided  at  that  gentleman's  table.  She  introduced  to  him,  Dr. 
Philip  Francis,  the  translator  of  Horace ;  who  became  his  chap- 
lain; was  otherwise  promoted  under  his  patronage ;  was  made  the 
familiar  companion  of  his  convivial  hours,  at  the  house  of  Calcraft ; 
and  was  probably  excited  by  him,  to  undertake  his  translation  of 
Demosthenes.  Calcraft  was  enriched  under  Mr.  Fox's  protection, 
till  he  aspired  to  an  equality  with  his  master.  When  he  could  not 
rise  to  the  height  of  his  ambition  on  the  same  side  in  politics  with 
Fox ;  he  deserted  to  Lord  Chatham  and  the  GrenviUes,  was  re- 
ceived into  their  confidence,  and  became  an  outrageous  patriot. 

During  the  splendid  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  ofBce  of 
Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces  continued  to  be  filled  by  Mr. 
Henry  Fox.  After  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  the  Earl  of 
Bute  courted  Fox's  confidential  friendship.  It  was,  most  probably, 
by  his  advice,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  gratified,  upon  his  sudden  resigna- 
tion of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  pension  for  himself, 
and  a  peerage  for  his  lady.  The  pecuniary  generosity  of  that  mea- 
sure, and  the  art  with  which  it  was  aimed  to  destroy  the  popularity 
of  his  rival,  bespeak  the  contrivance  and  the  liberality  of  Fox* 
When  the  Earl  €# Bute  negotiated  the  peace  of  1763,  he  committed 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Mr.  Fox.  Fox  was 
admirably  qualified  for  this  employment.  In  spite  of  all  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  Newcastle,  and  of  the  Pitt  andGrenville  Whigs, 
he  procured  the  peace  to  be  approved  by  the  votes  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Commons.  Five  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  are  said 
to  have  been  issued  to  his  order,  in  secret  service  money,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session  in  which  Parliament  was  to  sanction  or  re- 
ject it.  Mr.  Fox,  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  was,  on  this 
occasion,  called  to  act,  became  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  Wilkes 
in  the  North  Briton,  as  well  as  to  the  general  odium  of  the  party 
which  Wilkes  wrote  to  serve.  He  retired,  with  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
fram  the  administration  ;  and  was,  upon  that  occasion,  raised  to 
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rounded  by  men  of  virtue  and  abilities,  would  have 
outweighed  the  memory  of  your  former  services.... 
But  his  Majesty  is  full  of  justice,  and  understands 
the  doctrine  of  compensations He  remembers 


the  dignity  of  Lord  Holland.  In  the  new  arrangements  of  ministry ^ 
which  took  place  between  the  years  1763  and  1770,  Lord  Holland 
was  believed  to  have  been  much  consulted  by  the  King  and  by  the 
Earl  of  Bute.  The  Grenvilles  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  continued 
ao  much  the  more  to  cherish  against  him  all  the  hatred  of  their 
ancient  rivalsfaip. 

He  had  become  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  the  year  1757.  From 
that  time,  till  he  resigned  his  office,  the  disbursements  upon  account 
of  the  army,  had  been,  necessarily,  very  great ;  and  the  Paymas- 
ter's income,  was  great  in  proportion.  Without  embezzling  any  of 
the  money  of  government;  as  without  neglecting,  through  scrupu- 
lous integrity  or  ostentatious  patriotism,  to  avail  himself  of  any 
fur  advantage  of  his  situation ;  he  had,  amidst  a  style  of  living 
magnificently  expensive,  accumulated  a  vast  fortune.  But,  the 
mccompts  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  in  a  war  extending  its 
operations  over  more  than  half  the  globe,  were  necessarily  so  com- 
plex, that  they  could  not,  till  a  considerable  time  after  its  termina- 
tion, be  finally  settled.  The  accompts  of  Mr.  Winnington,  who 
was  Paymaster-General,  from  December  1743,  to  June  1746,  were 
not  closed  with  the  Treasury,  tiU  May  1760.  The  Earl  of  Cha- 
tham's accompts  for  the  nine  years  and  a  half,  betweeen  June  1746, 
and  December  1755,  during  which  he  held  the  office  of  Paymaster, 
were  not  declared  to  be  finally  settled,  even  in  July  1769.  The  ac- 
compts of  the  EUirls  of  Darlington  and  Kinnoul,  for  1756,  and  those 
of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  and  Mr.  Potter,  for  six  months,  ending  on 
the  24th  of  June  1757,  were  only  before  the  auditors  in  the  Exche- 
quer, in  the  year  1769.  After  these  examples,  it  cannot  appear 
surprising,  that  Lord  Holland's  accompts  as  Paymaster,  from  1757 
to  1764,  should  not  have  been  closed  with  the  Treasury  in  the  year 
176r. 

In  that  year,  however,  while  his  old  adversary,  Lord  Chatham, 
was,  for  a  time,  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  Lord  Holland 
VOL.  II.  H  h 
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with  gratitude  how  soon  you  had  accommodated 

your  morals  to  the  necessity  of  his  service how 

chearfully  you  had  abandoned  the  engagements  of 
private  friendship,  and  renounced  the  most  solemn 


was  pressed  to  give  in  his  last  accompts,  without  delay,  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, with  an  earnestness  which  betrayed  a  strong  disposition  to 
dcfanie  and  embarrass  him.  Represented  a  memorial  to  the  Lords 
of  tlie  Treasury  in  which  the  impossibility  was  forcibly  stated,^  of 
his  closing,  ki  so  short  a  time,  accompts  so  complex  and  difficult. 
The  force  of  his  reasons  was  allowed :  and  a  warrant  from  the 
King  was  grsmted,  to  stay  those  compulsory  proceedings  at  law, 
which  had  been  oppressi>xly  begun  against  hrm.  The  proceedings 
were  stayed ;  but,  the  popular  obloquy  which  the  friends  of  Chat* 
ham  industriously  excited,  became  for  this,  just  so  much  the  more 
outrageous.  Lord  Holland  was  odious,,  as  being  supposed  the  con- 
fidential friend  of  the  Earl  of  Bute ;  and  as  such  the  secret  inspirer 
of  those  councils  of  the  Sovereign,  which  were  the  most  obnoxious 
to  the  Wliig  part)-;,  and  to  the  patriots  of  the  city.  They  strove  to 
wreak  their  revenge  by  clamours  against  his  malversation  in  office. 
Mr,  Beckford,  in  particular,  accused  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  a  defaulter  in  his  accompts,  to  the  sum  of  forty  millions* 
Lord  Holland,  supposing  Mr.  Beckford  sufficiently  candid,  not  td 
resist  the  force  of  evidence  In  his  Lordship's  favour,  procured  a 
paper  to  be  put  into  his  hands,  in  which  unanswerable  reasons  for 
the  delay  in  the  final  settlement  of  his  Lordship's  accompts,  were 
simply  and  clearly  explained.  But  Beckford  was  not  to  be  thus  sa- 
tisfied. He  still  encouraged  the  clamour ;  and  strove  to  confirm,  in 
contradiction  to  his  private  knowledge,  the  credit  of  that  which  he 
had,  in  parliament,  so  rashly  affirmed.  When  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  charge  was.  more  solemnly  repeated  in  an  address  from 
the  City  of  London  to  the  King ;  Lord  Holland  thought  it  again  re- 
quisite to  make  an  attempt  to  undeceive  those  by  whom  he  was 
accused.  The  address  characterized  him,  as  a  Paymaster^  the  fiub^ 
lie  defaulter  of  unaccounted  milliotw.  He  wrote  politely  to  Turner 
the  Mayor,  by  whom  that  paper  was  presented ;  complaining  of 
the  imputation,  expressing  his  hope  that  Beckford  had  not  encour- 
aged it,  and  requesting  an  explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which 
it  was  founded,  that  he  might  effectually  vindicate  himself*.  Turner 
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professions  to  the  public.  The  sacrifice  of  Lord 
Chatham  was  not  lost  upon  him.  Even  the  cowar- 
dice and  perfidy  of  deserting  him  may  have  done 
you  no  disservice  in  his  esteem.  The  instance  was 
painful,  but  the  principle  might  please, 

professed  his  ignorance  of  the  grounds  of  the  charge,  Beckfortl,  a 
master  of  negroes,  was  too  flagitioasly  bold  and  insolent,  not  to  own 
that,  though  the  paper  communicated  to  him,  had  in  part  altered 
his  own  conriction,  yet  he  had  concealed  it  so  studiously,  as  not  to 
hare  made  it  known  to  more  than  a  single  person.  Lord  Holland, 
then  published  in  the  newspaper  called  the  Gazetteer,  the  state- 
ment which  had  been  put  into  Beckford's  hands,  his  own  memorial 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  the  year  1767,  and  the  King*s  war- 
rant, by  the  authority  of  which,  the  proceedings  begun  against  him, 
had  been  stayed*  The  publication  of  these  satisfied  all,  whose 
minds  were  not  blindly  prepossessed  against  conviction,  that  his 
Lord^ip  did  not  shun,  with  the  fears  of  guilt,the  due  responsibility 
of  his  late  office.  He  lived  a  few  years  longer.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  his  accompts  with  the  Treasury  were  not  yet  finally  settled : 
bat,  he  left,  with  his  executors  a  sufficient  sum  of  money,  parti- 
culariy  appropriated  for  the  discharge  of  whatever  he  should  in  the 
end  appear  to  owe  to  the  Exchequer. 

He  roust  be  owned,  to  have  been  a  master  in  party  and  parlia- 
mentary intrigue ;  to  have  been  expert  in  the  business  of  the  mi- 
nisterial offices ;  to  have  had  a  deep  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
human  character ;  tohavebecn  an  able  and  argumentative  speaker ; 
and  to  have  been  in  all  respects,  as  virtuous,  as  was  possible  for  a 
man  of  pleasure  and  a.  practical  politician.  He  became,  at  first,  a 
politician,  both  from  ambition  and  for  the  sake  of  bread.  Tliese 
prbciples  continued,  to  the  last,  to  regulate  his  political  life.  He 
was  ever  careless  of  popularity  ;  but  not  half  so  bad  a  man  as  the 
public  often  thought  him.  fte  appears  to  have  been  a  classical 
scholar,  and  to  have  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  His  official  pa- 
pers were  written  with  cleaniess,  closeness,  and  simple  proprictjof 
composition.  His  character  resembled  that  of  Sir  Robert  VValpolc ; 
and  that  of  Mr.  Dundas  is  perhaps  not  unlike  to  it.  His  fortune  is 
said  to  have  amounted,  at  least,  to  several  hundred  thousand 
poimdy. 
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• 
• 


You  did  not  neglect  the  magistrate,  while 
you  flattered  the  man.  The  expulsion  of  Mr# 
Wilkes,  predetermined  in  the  cabinet.... the  power 
of  depriving  the  subject  of  his  birth-right,  attributed 


Charles  James  Fox,  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Fox,  Lord 
Holland.  He  was  born  in  January  1749.  His  elder  brother,  Ste- 
phen) being,  when  very  young,  affected  with  a  nervous  disorder, 
which  impaired  equaUy  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  bis  bodUy 
health,  and  which  was  liable  to  return,  whenever  his  passions  were, 
by  any  means,  strongly  agitated ;  Charles  was  from  that  time,  re- 
garded as  the  principal  hope  of  the  family  :  and  was,  accordingly, 
treated  with  that  indulgence,  and  that  care  for  his  educatioD,  which 
it  was  natural  for  such  a  consideration  to  suggest. 

Nature  had  given  him,  simply  sanam  mentem  in  sano  corfiore, 
but  not,  as  I  should  conceive,  any  other  innate  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  mankind*  The  tenderness  and  care  with  which  he  was 
brought  up,  in  his  first  years  ;  preserving  his  heallji,  and  by  conse- 
quence, that  activity  of  his  senses  and  perceptions,  which  b  ever 
natural  to  healthy  childhood ;  in  comparison  with  his  elder  brother, 
he  might  seem  to  himself  and  his  parents,  a  genius*  This  notion 
of  his  powers  made  him  so  much  the  more  brisk  and  forward,  and 
perhaps,  also,  more  apt  in  attending  to  the  first  lessons  which  were 
given  him.  His  father's  partiality  was  confirmed*  And  he  re- 
solved to  form  him  to  be  a  leader  in  fashionable  dissifiadonj  and  a 
fiolitician,..,svLc\\  as  he  himself  had  been  and  even  then  was* 

With  these  views,  and  this  parental  fondness,  Hemry  Fox  em- 
ployed toward  his  son,  tliose  winning  manners  by  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  steal  upon  the  confidence,  and  to  unlock  the  bosoms, 
t)f  the  rest  of  mankind*  He  easily  kindled  in  the  mind  of  Charles, 
that  passion  for  superiority,  which  is  indispensably  requisite  to  jjro- 
duce  excellence  of  any  sort*  While  this  superiority  was  spiritedly 
asserted  by  the  boy ;  no  indulgence  which  he  could  request,  was  de- 
nied him.  At  Westminster  school,  at  which  he  began  his  classical 
studies,  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  school,  so  restrained  his 
forward  irregularity,  and  so  encouraged  his  emulation,  that  he 
soon  greatly  distinguished  himselfamong  his  fellows*  For  whatever 
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to  a  resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature 

the  constitution  impudently  invaded  by  the  House 

of  Commons the  right  of  defending  it  treacjie- 

rously  renounced  by  the  House  of  Lords These 


reason,  he  was  removed  from  Westminster  to  Eton,  before  he  had 
passed  through  the  usual  course  of  scholastic  instruction.  At  Eton, 
he  joined  associates  who  were  less  advanced,  tlian  himself,  in  clasr 
Bical  literature.*..and  not  having  been  brought  up  in  London,  nor 
with  such  unrestrained  indulgence....  were  less  acquainted  with  the 
vices  of  premature  manhood.  He  became,  of  consequence,  a  lea- 
der among  them,  both  in  their  studies  atid  in  their  amusements* 
His  literary  proficiency  was  the  pride  of  the  governors  of  that  se- 
minary ;  while  he  gave  them  often  great  vexation  by  leading  his 
associates  into  a  thousand  irregularities.  From  Eton,  he  went  to 
Oxford,  when  he  was  equally  distinguished  by  eminence  in  li- 
terature, and  by  spirited  dissipation.  His  temper  was,  at  the  same 
time,  amiable ;  and  he  had  all  his  father's  power,  to  roaster  the  af- 
fections of  his  associates.  Lord  Holland  still  supplied  his  expences 
with  boundless  liberality :  and  his  splendid  profusion,  no  doubt, 
contributed  greatly  to  give  him  the  ascendency  athong  other  young 
men  of  his  own  age.  He  went  from  Oxford,  to  make  tlie  fashion- 
able journey  for  young  men  of  fortune,  through  France  and  Italy ..•• 
His  expences  were  very  great,  while  he  was  abroad  ;  nor  is  it  cer- 
tain, tiiat  he  gained,  during  that  time,  any  considerable  improve- 
ment, except  in  the  knowledge* of  the  vices  and  follies  fashionable 
in  the  countries  which  he  visited. 

He  had  passed  through  this  course  of  study,  travel,  and  dissipa- 
tion, before  compleating  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  His  father 
was  impatient  to  see  him  begin  his  political  career.  He  himself  and 
his  young  companions,  warmly  anticipated,  in  imagination,  the 
splendid  success  of  his  parliamentary  exertions.  It  is  thus  that  youth 
ever  despises,  in  comparison  with  its  own  hopes,  the  efforts  of  age 
in  situations  which  itself  has  not  yet  tried.  It  is  thus  that  parents 
hope  success  for  their  children,  when  they  are  like  to  themselves* 
In  the  year  1768,  at  his  return  from  his  travels,  he  took  his  seat, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  representative  fqr 
the  burgh  of  Midhurst  in  Sussex. 
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are  the  strokes,  my  Lord,  which,  in  the  present 
reign,  recommend  to  office,  and  constitute  a  minis- 
ter. They  would  have  determined  your  Sovereign's 
judgment,  if  they  had  made  an  impression  upon  his 


He  entered  parliament  with  a  resolution  to  become  a  Speaker, 
and  to  pursue  that  political  career,  which  his  father  had  marked  out 
for  him.  Lord  Holland  was  attached  to  the  government,  whose  ge- 
neral system  of  measures,  since  the  commencement  of  tlie  present 

reign,  had  been  considerably  influenced  by  his  own  counsels 

Charles  Fox's  first  speech  in  parliament  was,  therefore,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Middlesex  Election,  and  in  opposition  to  the  return  of 
Mr.  Wilkes.  It  discovered  a  bold  and  manly  elocution,  a  passion 
for  parliamentary  business,  and  somewhat  more  of  political  know- 
ledge than  if  the  youth  had  not  been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  a 
politician*  For  a  short  time,  he  continued  to  perform  his  parlia- 
mentary noviciate  on  the  same  side  of  the  House,  without  ob- 
taining any  ministerial  appointment.  No  member  of  parliament, 
60  young  as  he,  was  at  this  period  so  eminent  as  a  speaker.  He  was 
at  the  same  time,  a  leader  in  every  species  of  fashionable  dissipa- 
tion, among  the  young  men  of  rank  of  his  own  age.  His  expences 
were  unbounded ;  and  his  debts,  notwithstanding  the  liberality  of 
Lord  HoUand,  already  enormous.  On  the  13th  of  February  ITTOj 
he  was  nominated  one  of  the  Lords  of.  the  Admiralty  :  a  nomina- 
tion sufficiently  evincing  both  the  high  promise  of  his  parliamen- 
tary talents,  and  the  strength  of  Lord  Holland's  influence.  In 
1772,  he  was  promoted  to  a  place  at  the  Treasury  Board.  His  fa- 
ther still  lived  to  see  his  son  fulfil  his  fondest  wishes ;  and  when 
he  beheld  the  display  of  his  talents,  was  scarcely  angry  with  his  ex- 
cesses. 

But  many  of  Charles's  friends  and  relations  were,  by  various 
circumstances,  engaged  in  the  Opposition.  The  most  splendid  to- 
pics for  oratory  ;  the  fame  of  talents  and  of  public  virtue;  the 
spirit  of  the  fashionable  philosophy ;  and,  for  a  young  man,  the 
fairest  hope  of  speedily  attaining  to  a  decisive  ascendency  ;  were 
tipon  the  same  side.  Lord  Holland  became  discontent  with  the 
administration,  in  regard  to  the  marriage-act,  and  some  other  mea- 
sures.   Charles  began  to  press  too  boldly  forward  upon  his  seniors 
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heart.  We  need  not  look  for  any  other  species  of 
merit,  to  account  for  his  taking  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  recall  you  to  his  councils.  Yet  you  have 
other  merit  in  abundance Mr.  *Hine,,..the  Duke 


in  office,  and  with  the  presumption  of  youth,  to  shew  contempt  of 
their  abilities  and  their  eloquence.  A  mutual  dislike  arose  be- 
tween him  and  the  leading  ministers.  He  dared  to  oppose  some 
of  the  ministerial  measures  in  parliament.  He  was  remonstrated 
with,  on  account  of  this  conduct.  He  persisted.  While  Lord 
Holland  survived,  however,  he  was  not  dismissed  from  office.  In 
the  year  1774,  anew  commission  of  the  Treasury  was  made  out,  in 
which  his  name  was  omitted. 

He  was  now,  both  angry  and  poor  enough  to  become  a  patriot* 
.T|u5  lucrative  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Pells  in  Ireland,  a  considerable 
land  estate  in  Kent,  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  were  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  father.  But  tliis  property  was  entirely  consumed  almost 
as  soon  as  obtained,  by  his  previous  debts,  and  by  the  new  extrava- 
gance which  the  uncontrouled  possession  of  such  a  fortune,  pro- 
voked* Even  his  chance  of  succession  to  the  estates  of  his  elder 
brother,  was  sold,  to  obtain  from  Jewisli  money-dealers,  a  supply 
for  his  present  necessities.  His  house  was  disfiimished  by  exe- 
cutions. For  his  last  resource,  he  was  reduced  to  depend  on 
the  fortune  of  the  gaming-table  at  which  his  inheritance  had  been 
squandered. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  dissipation  of  his  patrimony,  and 
his  abrupt  dismissal  from  ministerial  employment,  were  the  cir- 
cumstances in  the  life  of  Charles  Fox,  which  contributed  the  most 
essentially  to  the  formation  of  whatever  has  been  since  the  most 
exceUent  in  his  genius  and  character.    He  was  now  destitute  of 
fSortune;  and,  except  those  of  politics  and  the  gaming-table,  no  im- 
mediate means  for  subsistence  remained  to  him*    He  had  lost, 
if  it  might  not  yet  be  preserved  by  his  parliamentary  exertions,  that 
ascendency  over  his  fellows,  with  which  he  set  out  in  early  life.  He 
saw  himself  humbled  in  the  estimation  of  the  world ;  and  he  had 
been  dismissed  by  Lord  North  with  as  much  indifference,  as  if  he  had 
been  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  the  herd  of  placemen...... 

His  talents  $  the  &scinjttion  of  hi3  manners  i  connexions  of  friend- 
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of  Portland.. ..and  Mr.  Yorke Breach  of  trast^ 

robbery,  and  murder.  You  would  think  it  a  com- 
pUment  to  your  gallantry,  if  I  added  rape  to  the 
catalogue.... but  the  stile  of  your  amours  secures 


ship  and  consanguinity  with  some  Of  the  most  powerfol  lamliiet 
in  England;  were  still  left  to  him*  If  he  could  not  nlat  himr 
self  above  the  degradation  of  a  ruined  gambler ;  he  must,  in  spite 
of  these,  sink  into  entire  neglect.  It  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
a  proud  gratification,  to  triumph  over  those  who  now  presumed  to 
look  upon  him  with  disdain,  as  having  ceased  by  his  own  impm- 
dence,  to  be  woithy  of  their  notice  as  a  rival. 

His  mind  had  sensibility,  fortitude,  and  rectitude  of  intelligence, 
to  feel  this  misery  and  dishonour  of  his  situation,  to  endure  it,  un« 
broken,  to  distinguish  the  fittest  means  of  elevating  himself  a^|re 
it.  The  study  of  the  classics,  the  affectionate  lessons  of  his  father, 
liis  practice  in  the  miniature  world  of  Westminster,  Eton,  and  Ox- 
lord,  had  given  him  a  fund  of  the  principles  of  common  sense,  whidi 
lie  might  indeed  abuse  and  neglect,  but  of  which  he  could  not  di- 
vest himself.    Besides,  they  were  wild  sallies  of  passion,  not  incur- 
ably debasing  habits,  which  had  so  strikingly  triumphed  over  the 
suggestions  of  his  better  genius... ••  A  Duke  of  Wharton  had,  at 
years  even  more  immature,  displayed  in  the  senate,  eloquence 
much  more  splendidly  persuasive  than  that  of  Fox ;  had,  in  mas- 
tering a  party,  and  outwitting  his  opponents,  shewn  political  saga- 
city, more  profound  and  more  actively  inventive ;  had,  in  his  papers 
of  the  True  Britony  exhibited  a  masterliness  of  sophism  and  iroiu- 
cal  wit,  such  as  Swift  did  not  excel,  such  as  Charles  Fox  was  not 
destined  ever  to  equal.    But,  with  these  talents,  he  wanted  com- 
mon sense  ;  and  ministers  of  talents  more  contemptible,  than  thoae 
of  the  adversaries  of  Fox,  were  easily  able  to  ruin  him.. ....  Young 

Lord  Coke,  whose  eloquence  was  so  conspicuously  tried  in  the  im- 
peachments which  succeeded  the  rebellion  of  1745,  was  a  youth  of 
at  least  as  promising  parliamentary  talents,  as  Fox.    But,  he  be- 
came the  slave  of  habitual  drunkeuess :  and  all  the  hopes  of  his 
family  were  frustrated...  .Fox,  on  the  contrary,  rose  superior  to  h|s 

errors,  and  to  the  misfortunes  with  which  they  were  punished ;  esta- 
blished his  ascendency  over  his  associates  more  surely  than  ever,  at 
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you  from  resistance. ,  I  kno^  how  well  these  se- 
veral charges  have  been  defended.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  breach  of  trust  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  own  reward.     Mr.  Bradshaw  affirms  upon  his 


tiie  moment  when  it  seemed,  that  he  must  sink  under  the  tevel  of 
tiieir  society  ;  and  became  an'  hundred  times  more  formidable  to 
his  f^^xments,  from  the  very  hour  in  which  they  probably  supposed 
that  his  power  of  opposition  to  them  was  crushed  for  ever* 

He  earnestly  joined  the  Opposition  to  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Korth.  The  American  war  was  in  its  commencement ;  and  was 
with  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  highly  unpopular.  In  the  de- 
bates which  its  prosecution  excited,  he  made  his  first  vigorous 
attacks  on  the  ministers  who  had  driven  him  from  amongst  them. 
Burke,  Dunning,  and  Bar  re,  were  his  eloquent  co-adjutors.  North, 
Thurlow,  and  Wcdderbume,  were  the  parliamentary  speakers, 
against  whom  they  had  to  contend.  The  first  measures  of  unarmed 
coercion  and  menace  against  the  colonists ;  the  arguments  by  which 
Briton's  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  American  provinces,  were 
maintained  ;  the  levying  of  the  necessary  revenue  ;  the  plans  on 
which  the  war  was  conducted ;  the  occasional  attempts  at  concilia^ 
tion ;  and  the  misfortunes  which  continually  defeated  the  exertions 
of  the  British  arms  ;  were  from  the  year  1774  to  1782,  incessantly 
attacked,  opposed,  deprecated,  and  condenmed,  by  Fox  and  hia 
friends,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  artifice,  and  even  pertinacious 
loquacity,  of  opposition.  At  first,  Fox  was  content  to  be  but  the 
pupil  of  Burke,  and  of  the  other  leaders  among  the  Rockingham, 
and  the  Pitt  and  GrenviUe  Whigs.  Reading,  continued  practice 
in  the  business  of  parliament,  meditation,  and  the  quick  apprehen- 
sion of  whatever  lessons  his  older  and  more  industrious  associates 
gave,  with  that  ready  command  of  his  knowledge  and  faculties 
for  which  he  had  been  from  infancy  distinguished,  gradually 
raised  him  to  an  equality  with  the  first  men  of  his  party.  Burke 
was  more  laborious,  better  informed,  had  more  of  formal  eloquence^ 
had  been  more  steady  to  his  principles  and  party,  enjoyed  a 
reputation  more  unspotted.  But  the  family  connexions  of  Fox, 
his  influence  with  the  young  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  the  superi6r 
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honour,  (and  so  may  tH^  gift  of  smiling  never  depart 
from  him !)  that  you  reserved  no  part  of  Mr.  Hine'9 
purchase-money  f<w  your  own  use,  but  that  every 
shilling  of  it  was  scrupulously  paid  to  Governor 


promptitnde  ofhis  eloqueoce,  and  its  more  expressly  practical  cha^ 
racter,  gave  him  advantages  over  Burke  and  his  other  associates^ 
ty  which  he,  within  no  long  time,  obtained  an  ascendency  the 
most  decisive,  as  the  leader  of  the  Rockingham  V^higs.  The  best 
eloquence  of  the  ministers,  was  GX>nfounded  before  him.  In  par* 
liament,  and  without,  it  was  fashionable  to  be  upon  his  side* 
The  wits  were  proud  to  enlist  themselves  under  his  banners: 
and  he  had  the  art  to  shew  as  if  the  splendour  of  genius,  and  of  U- 
terature,  graced  his  party  alone.  The  sudden  popularity  of  the 
first  volume  of  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  took  it» 
rise  from  the  praise  bestowed  by  Fox,  who  then  imagined  that 
Gibbon  was  a  convert  to  his  politics.  When  Gibbon  afterward* 
accepted  a  place  under  government,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
support  of  Lord  North ;  Charles  Fox  was  amongst  the  foremost  ta 
complain,  that  his  genius  was  exhausted,  and  that  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  his  work  were  exceedingly  inferior  to  the  first* 
In  the  progress  of  the  war.  Fox  acquired,  every  session,  new  im- 
portance with  his  own  party,  and  with  his  opponents.  The  efforts 
of  the  Opposition  ;  weakening  the  hands  of  the  ministry  ;  render* 
Sng  them  timid,  uncertain,  more  anxious  to  avoid  blame  than  by 
gigantic  exertions  to  command  success ;  thus  contributed,  signally^ 
to  produce  that  misconduct  which  they  arraigned,  and  those  mi»» 
fortunes  which  they  deplored*  American  freedom  was  vindicated,, 
not  more  by  the  arms  of  Washmgton,  than  by  the  eloqocnce  of  Fosc 
and  Burke* 

France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  interposed  in  a  war  in  which  the 
division  of  the  British  Empire  against  itself,  gave  them  the  hope  of 
effectually  breaking  its  strength,  and  of  enriching  themselves  with 
its  spoils.  Opposition  persevered  in  confounding  the  councils  of 
the  administration.  The  British  arms,  though  every  where  else  sue* 
cessful,  met,  in  America,  nought  but  disaster  and  disgrace.  The 
ministers  were  at  last  reduced  to  a  condition,  in  which  they  could 
neither  prolong  the  war,  nor  negotiate  a  peace.  Lord  North  re* 
tu-ed  from  administration*    And  the  Pitt  and  Grenville  and  the 
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Burgoyne Make  haste  my  Lord..*:*another  pa- 

tent,  applied  in  time,  may  keep  the  Oaks  *  in  the 
£imily....If  not,  Birnham  Wood,  I  fear,  must  come 
to  the  Macaroni. 

Rockingham  Whigs,  were  received  into  alliance  with  tliose  who 
called  themselves  the  King's  friends,  and  into  the  full  enjoyment  of 
ministerial  power. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  year  1768  to  the  year  1782,  that  we  are  to 
measure  the  period,  during  which,  the  permanent  principles,  po- 
litical and  moral,  of  Charles  Fox,  must  have  been  formed.  From 
his  father  he  had  learned,  to  think,  that  every  thing  was  pardon- 
able to  active  and  splendid  political  talents ;  that  by  political  ex- 
ertion and  intrigue,  he  ought  to  make  his  fortune ;  that  the  fa^on- 
able  excesses,  if  they  could  be  reconciled  with  political  industry, 
were  only  commendable  proofs  of  spirit  and  genius.  From  the 
Kockin^am  Whigs,  he  learned  to  believe  that  the  great  Wliig 
{[imilies,  whose  ancestors  were  the  Authors  of  the  Revolution,  and 
of  the  settlement  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  ought  still  to 
hold  the  crown,  as  it  were,  in  tutelage,  and  to  leave  to  the  Sove- 
reign little  more  than  the  empty  honours,  and  the  merely  nominal 
power  of  the  governments  From  Junius,  from  Franklin,  fi^om 
Punning,  from  the  remonstrances  of  the  City  of  London,  and  of  the 
Americans,  from  Hume,  Smith,  Voltaire,  and  Price,  he  imbibed  a 
taste  for  that  philosophy  which  prefers  an  ideal  semblance  of  right 
to  tried  order  and  expediency.  Burke  taught  him  to  throw  the  veil 
of  fanciful  ornament  and  of  sophistical  refinement,  over  that  pracr 
Ileal  good  sense  which,  in  politics,  it  was  almost  natural  for  him^ 
even  unconsciously  to  exercise*  His  practice  at  the  gaming-tablci 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  meetings  of  party-cabal,  had 
2;iven  him  new  confidence  in  his  own  po>vers,  new  controul  over  his 
own  passions,  a  deeper  insight  into  tlie  complexities  of  human  cha- 
racter, and  the  frailties  of  human  nature.. ..not  at  all  a  greater  de- 
licacy of  honour,  or  sanctity  of  moral  principles....but  certainly 
more  of  that  lofty  magnanimity  which  the  ingenuous  mind  delights 
to  cherish,  when  it  feels  itself  capable  of  surmounting  every  diflS- 
cnlty  of  fortune,  and  pf  triumphing  over  the  most  skilful  artifices  of 
its  opponents. 

*  A  superb  villa  of  Colonel  Burgoyne  about  this  time  advertised 
^DTsalo. 
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The  Duke  of  Portland  was  in  life  your  earliest 
friend.  In  defence  of  his  property  he  had  nothing 
to  plead  but  equity  against  Sir  James  Lowther,  and 
prescription  against  the  crown.    You  felt  for  your 


Many  persons  incline  to  think,  that  the  parliamentary  exertions 
of  Fox,  Burke,  Pitt,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  administration 
and  the  opposition  in  our' day,  arc  of  transcendent,  gigantic,  in- 
comparable talents,  such  as  scarce  another  age  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  has  seen...«such  as  hardly  another  individual  among 
all  their  contemporaries  on  the  earth  could  ^^play*  I  own,  I  am 
very  far  from  being  of  this  opinion.  The  great  topics  of  discussion 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament,  are 
not  above  ten  or  twelve  in  number*  Upon  these  the  changes  are 
continually  rung.  They  are  topics  exceedingly  general  in  their 
nature,  scarcely  admitting  any  thing  that  is  not  trite  and  very  much 
of  a  common-place  character,  to  be  said  upon  them*  The  known 
forms  of  parliament,  and  the  proposals  from  government,  reg;ulate 
the  course  of  the  proceedings.  The  ordinary  deliberations  and 
acts  of  the  legislature  never  rise  greatly  above  the  level  even  of  the 
vulgar  knowledge  of  the  age*  Ko  man  attains  to  eminence  as  a 
Speaker,  who  is  not  greatly  countenanced  by  the  whole  party, 
either  of  the  ministry  or  of  the  opposition.  The  speeches  have 
wonderfully  little  influence  upon  the  course  of  affairs.  But  a  few 
in  comparison  attempt  to  speak ;  still  fewer  speak  in  consequence 
of  careful  enquiry  and  preparation ;  still  fewer,  with  incessant  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  parliament,  and  free  from  those  restraints 
of  influence  and  connexion,  by  which  all  reason  and  eloquence  are 
cramped  and  palsied.  Compare  the  parliamentary  debates  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  with  those  of  the  twenty  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding... .what  a  wonderful  sameness  and  paucity  of  topics  and 
arguments,  do  we  not  find  in  the  two  periods  ?  Will  the  Goddess  of 
Eloquence,  think  you,  ever  own  those  for  her  sons,  whose  chief 
praise  is,  that  they  can  speak  for  three,  four,  five,  or  six  hours, 
while  their  hearers  come  and  go,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  ?  What 
hall  for  academical  declamation,  what  spouting  club,  what  dis- 
puting society  of  young  students,  does  not  display  as  much  of  the 
power  and  the  grace  of  eloquence,  as  does  the  House  of  Com* 
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friend;  but  the  law  must  take  its  course.     Posterity- 
will  scarce  believe  that  Lx>rd  Bute's  son-in-law  had 
^  barely  interest  enough  at  the  treasury  to  get  his 
grant  compleated  before  the  general  election.* 


moDS)  even  on  its  days  of  keenest  debate  ?  No  :....To  be  the  orator 
of  a  party,  does  indeed  require  some  share  of  talents  :  ^But,  they 
-vrho  have  praised  either  Mr.  Fox  or  any  of  his  parliamentary  rirals 
for  transcendent  abilities,  have  undoubtedly  mistaken  splendour  of 
situation  for  grandeur  of  exertions* 

When  the  Whigs  succeeded  to  the  power  of  their  rivals,  in 
1782;  Mr.  Fox,  as  Secretary  of  State,  became  the  principal  effi- 
cient minister.  In  the  administration  were  joined.. •  .the  King's 
friends  or  the  genuine  modern  3rorrVff....the  Rockingham  or  New- 
castle WhigSy  among  whom  Fox  now  held  precisely  the  same  sta- 
tion which  had  been  possessed  in  the  same  party,  by  his  father,  in 
the  years  1755and  1756....and  the  Piti  and  Grenville  Whig9  who, 
tiiough  they  had  co-operated  with  the  Rockingham  party  in  oppo- 
sition, were  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  such  share  as  they  should 
assign  to  them,  in  the  ministerial  power.  In  the  Opposition  were, 
now,  that  combination  of  moderate  whigs  with  moderate  Tories, 
whom  the  love  of  place  and  emolument,  and  indifference  to  all 
but  the  substantial  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution, 
had  gradually  brought  into  political  uiiion,  between  the  beginning 
of  the  present  reign,  and  the  last  misfortunes  of  the  American  war. 
The  remains  of  the  Bedford  party,  the  many  friends  whom  the 
disinterestedness  of  Lord  North  had  attached  to  him,  with  all 
those  who  still  obstinately  approved  the  principles  on  which  the 
American  war  was  undertaken,  composed  the  party  who  thus 
took  their  turn  for  accusation  and  attack.  But  they  who  were 
distinguished  as  the  King's  friends^  were  not  disposed  cordially 
to  act  with  a  party,  whose  avowed  aim  was,  to  restore  the  reign  of 

»  It  will  appear  by  a  subsequent  Letter,  that  the  Duke's  preci- 
pitation proved  fetal  to  the  grant.  It  looks  like  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion of  a  young  highwayman,  who  takes  a  few  shillings,  but  leaves 
the  purse  and  watch  behind  him..««,.«And  yet  the  Duke  was  an  old 
offender! 
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^  Enough  has  been  said  of  that  detestable  trans- 
action which  ended  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Yorke 

I  cannot  speak  of  it  without  horror  and  compas- 
sion*    To  excuse  yourself,  you  publickly  impeach 


the  Whig  aristocracy,  and  to  conciliate  to  the  great  Wliig  families, 
the  favour  of  the  people,  by  concessions  which  were  judged  to  be 
little  compatible  with  the  order  of  good  government.  Fox  and 
his  friends  rescinded  the  decision  in  tlie  case  of  the  Middlesex 
Election  ;  condemned  the  principles  upon  which  tlie  American 
war  had  .been  pursued ;  attempted  to  open  a  nepociation  with  the 
Dutch;  and  were  proceeding  to  carry  into  execution  all  their 
schemes  for  doiiiestic  government,  and  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  empire ;  when  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  the  nominal  head  of  the  whole  party,  broke  iti 
combination,  and  enabled  the  Sovereign  once  more  to  emancipate 
himself  from  its  controuU  But  for  this  event,  the  whole  scheme 
of  government  which  had  been  pursued  since  the  year  1757,  must 
have  been  destroyed,  under  the  direction  of  Fox ;  and  an  aristo- 
cratical  reign  similar  to  that  of  the  party  of  the  Pelhams,  would 
have  been  restored. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Lord  Shel- 
bume*.. .since.  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.*.«at  that  time,  the  leader 
of  the  Pitt  and  Grenvillc  Whigs  ;  deceived  the  confidence  of  his 
allies  of  the  party  of  Fox;  entered  into  confidential  engage- 
ments with  those  who  were  called  the  King*a  Friends ;  agreed 
to  deliver  his  Sovereign  from  the  usurpation  of  the  Whig  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  shewed  a  willingness  to  maintain  those  plans  of  govern- 
ment which  had  hitherto  been  acted  upon,  smce  the  beginning  of 
the  present  reign.  Lord  Shelbume,  from  being  Secretary  of  State, 
was  advanced  to  the  vacant  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.... 
Mr.  Fox  and  all  his  friends  who  were  now  denominated  the  Port^ 
land^  instead  of  the  M'wcastlcj  or  the  Rockingham  party,  imme- 
diately retired  in  disgust  from  their  offices—.The  Pitt  and  Grenvillc 
W^higs,  the  King* a  Friends^  and  the  remains  of  the  Bedford  party 
who  had  not  gone  into  opposition  with  Lord  North,  composed  the 
parliamentary  support  of  Lord  Shclbume's  admin istration....WTiile 
the  Portland  Whiga^  and  the  adherents  of  Lord  JSTorthj  though  in 
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your  accomplice;  and  to  bis  mind,  perhaps  the  ac« 
cusation  shay  be  flattery.  But  in  murder  you  are 
both  principals.  It  was  once  a  question  of  emula*- 
tion;  and,  if  the  event  had  not  disappointed  the 


cposition  to  Shelbure*s  ministry,  were  no  less  in  oppposition  to 
one  another;  a  general  peace  was  successfully  negociated  ;  and  by 
the  whole  train  of  the  ministerial  measures,  the  despondency  of 
the  nation  was  cheared,  and  its  confidence  in  the  government,  and 
its  dignity  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  powers^  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  restored* 

Charles  Fox,  and  his  late  adversary  Lord  Mrth,  when  thejr 
marked  the  growing  strength  of  those  by  whom  they  and  their  ad* 
herents  had  been  supplanted ;  and  saw  how  utterly  unable  thef 
were,  in  this  divided  state  of  their  party,  to  make  any  effectual 
opposition ;  res<dved  to  forget  their  former  hostility',  and  to  unite, 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  administration.  Their  coalition  reduced 
Lord  Shelbume  and  his  friends  to  resign.  A  new  administration 
was  formed  upon  the  principles  of  the  Rockingham  party,  tempered 
with  those  of  the  Tories  and  the  fluctuating  Whigs  who  composed 
the  body  of  the  followers  of  North.  The  efficient  authority  of  the 
ministers,  was  divided  between  North  and  Fox,  who  became, 
jobiUy,  Secretaries  of  State.  Their  measures  of  government,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  forced  themselves  back  into  admini^ 
stration,  were,  as  they  well  knew,  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the 
Soivereign.  Their  coalition  was,  in  a  considerable  degree,  odious 
to  the  mob  of  the  nation.  For  these  reasons,  they  warmly  adopted 
the  principle  of  the  Pelhams ;  and  endeavoured  to  establish  them- 
selves so  surely  in  the  strong  holds  of  administration,  that  neither 
the  King  himself,  nor  any  parliamentary  opposition,  should  bp 

able  to  displace  them America  was  lost.   Ireland  was  aspiring, 

after  the  example  of  America,  to  at  least  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
dependence. Fortunately,  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East- 
India  Company  in  Hindostan  ;  and  the  embarrassments  in  which 
war  and  conquests  had  involved  their  commercial  affairs ;  created 
a  necessity  for  the  interposition  of  government,  to  support  their 
credit,  to  regulate  their  foture  powers  of  administration,  and  their 
relations  to  the  other  parts  of  the  British  empire*    Fox,  Norths 
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immediate  schemes  of  the  closet,  it  might  still  have 
been  a  hopeful  subject  of  jest  and  merriment  be<> 
tween  you* 


<md  their  friends,  saw,  and  seized  the  occasion*  Thef  resolved  to 
fix  the  whole  controul  of  India  affiurs,  and  the  whole  patronage  of 
the  East-India  Company's  service,  as  an  inalienable  inheritance, 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  Whig  aristocracy.. ..This  measure,  if  ac- 
complished, would  have  established  Fox  and  his  friends  in  office, 
and  would  have  thoroughly  overthrown  whatever  had  been  done  t 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  to  break  the  combination 
of  the  great  Whig  families,  and  to  give  to  the  Crown,  some  degree 
of  independent  influence  in  the  government....  A  biil  was,  with  this 
view,  brought  into  parliament,  by  Mr.  Fox.  It  was  supported 
by  all  the  strength  of  that  which  was  called  the  Coalition*  But 
those  who  derived  their  wealth  and  power  from  the  present  state 
of  India  affairs,  Vere  alarmed  for  their  own  fall,  if  the  Company's 
possessions  should  immediately  come  under  a  direction  so  widely 
different.  The  Pitt  and  Grenville  Whigs,  the  adherents  of  SheU 
bume,  looked  upon  this  as  no  common  scheme  of  Opposition,  but 
one  that,  if  successfully  carried  into  effect,  must  for  ever  exclude 
them  from  the  hopes  of  ministerial  emolument  and  power.  Those 
who  were  distinguished  as  the  King's  Friends  saw,  that  if  the  mea- 
sure should  take  place,  their  political  existence  must  be  utterly 
annihilated.  And,  even  the  King  himself  was  alarmed  for  the  ho* 
nour  of  his  Crown,  and  for  the  independent  strength  of  the  royal 
authority.  By  this  means,  an  exceedingly  strong  Opposition  was 
excited  against  Fox's  India  Bill,  and  the  party  that  supported  it...* 
Even  while  they  formed  a  majority  in  parliament,  they  were  dis- 
missed from  their  ministerial  offices.  The  Pitt  and  Grenville  Whigs 
with  the  new  Tory  party  which  had  been  formed  under  the  au- 
spices of  Lord  Bute,  were  again  introduced  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment. Appeals  were,  on  both  sides,  made  to  the  people,  and  to 
that  independent  part  of  the  higher  classes  who  stood  unconnected 
with  political  party.  The  King  dissolved  his  parliament,  with  spi- 
rit and  with  good  reason,  but  somewhat  in  contradiction  to  the 
principle  on  which  he  had  been  supposed  to  refuse  the  prayers  of 
the  famous  remonstrating  petitions  relative  to  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion.   The  odium  of  the  coalition,  the  unpopularity  of  the  name 
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This  Letter,  my  Lord,  is  only  a  preface  to  my 
firture  correspondence.  The  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer shall  be  dedicated  to  your  amusement.  I  mean 
now  and  then  to  relieve  the  severity  of  your  mom- 


of  Fox  among  the  distant  and  inferior  part  of  the  people,  the 
complaints  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  threatened  annihilation  of 
the  regal  power,  tlie  clamour  of  a  violated  charter,  the  influence 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  East-India  Company  and  of  its  wealthy  ser^ 
vants,  tlie  name  of  Pitt,  the  partiality  which  we  naturally  conceive 
in  favour  of  weakness  when  it  appears  in  contest  with  seemingly  su- 
perior strength.  ...prevailed  in  the  election.  The  great  aristocrat!- 
cal  confederacy  was  defeated.  A  majority  was  returned  to  the  new 
parliament,  of  members  who  were  disposed  to  support  that  admi- 
nistration which  the  King  had  chosen,  in  opposition  to  those  whom 
the  CoaHtion  strove  to  force  upon  him.  After  a  contest  of  more 
Qian  fifty  years,  the  whole  Whig  party  was,  at  last,  subdued  by  the 
combination  of  the  newer  V^Hiig  families  and  Tories.  That  struc- 
ture of  administration  which  Earl  Chatham  had  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  form,  in  1766  and  1767,  was  thus  to  be,  at  last  solidly  compleated 
ondber  his  sop. 

The  India  Bill  of  Fox,  proposed  with  those  views  which  were 
•orely  entertained  by  its  authors,  was  undeniably  a  daring  mea- 
lore.  Was  it  his  measure  ?  Or  did  it  not  rather  originate  with  some 
coe  or  other  of  his  associates  ?  The  plan  of  circumscribing  and  fet- 
tering the  power  of  the  Crown,  was  that  which  the  Newcastle,  the 
Rockingham,  and  the  Portland  party,  had  long  avowedly  enter- 
tained :  and,  so  far,  therefore,  as  it  was  the  object  of  the  India  BiH 
to  increase  the  strength  of  that  aristocratical  body  ;  the  Bill  might 
possibly  originate  with  its  older  members.. ..since  Fox  was,  but  by 
accident,  their  associate  and  leader.  But,  again,  the  boldness,  the 
grandeur,  the  temerity  of  this  measure,  the  vast  ability  with  which 
it  was  conceived  and  prosecuted,  the  egregious  errors  by  which  it 
was  rendered  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  party,  are  all,  without  doubt, 
to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  Charles  Fox.  Thoy  bespeak  the  peculiar 

character  of  his  mind,  too  unequivocally,  to  be  mistaken* 

i^ 

Thus  finally  worsted  in  a  struggle  with  the  crown,  and  with  the. 
Titt  and  Grenville  division  of  the  Whigs ;  Fox  was  to  return  to  his 

VOX..  XI.  X  k 
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ing  studies,  and  to  prepare  you  for  the  business  of 
the  day.  Without  pretending  to  more  than  Mr^ 
Bradshaw's  sincerity,  you  may  rely  upon  my  attach* 
ment  as  long  as  you  are  inof&ce. 


former  station  as  a  leader  of  Opposition.  After  a  memorable  con-. 
test,  he  succeeded,  at  a  prodigious  expence  to  his  party,  in  procur- 
ing himself  to  be  returned  to  parliament,  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives for  Westminster.  His  service  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
continued  to  be  as  v  igilant,  able  and  active  as  before*  He  became, 
now,  even  more  than  ever,  the  idol  of  his  own  party.  TTiough  not 
in  adminietrationy  he  actedyinfactj  the  part  fierhafia  q/"  first,  wn* 
doubt  cdly  o/'second  Minister,  ^  suggesting^  in  conies  f^  and  in 
o/ipoaitiony  moat  of  those  measures  xvhich  were^  with  some  variation 
in  non-esscntialsj  actually  carried  into  effect  by  the  governments 
The  disappointment  he  had  again  experienced,  was  such  as  to  ea- 
liven  his  ambition,  and  to  rouse  all  the  energies  of  his  mind.  He 
was  scarcely  yet  five-and  thirty-years  of  age  ;  and  therefore,  m  the 
very  vigour  of  his  faculties.  During  the  American  war,  Burke  wa» 
rnore  popular,  active  and  useful,  for  a  time....more  truly  the  first 
leader  of  his  party,  than  Fox.  But,  Fox  was  now  caressed,  pitied, 
admired,  and  applauded,  so  as  greatly  to  eclipse  the  lustre  of  the  ta- 
lents of  all  his  co-adjutors.  Without  absolutely  slighting  Burke,  he 
contrived  to  treat  him  less  confidentially  than  before,  to  act  more  in- 
dependently of  him,  to  exclude  him  from  some  of  the  most  secret 
consultations  of  those  who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  party. 
It  was  no  longer  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  patron  of  Burke, 
who  was  named  its  head ;  but,  ever  since  the  death  of  that  noble- 
man, the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  friends  of 
Fox»  Even  the  people,  over  whose  affections,  no  object  has,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  stronger  power,  than  a  great  man  in  a  state  of 
humiliation,  became,  now,  more  partial  to  Fox  than  before.  At 
the  gaming-table,  he  began  to  become  knowing  and  fortunate  ;  so 
that,  if  he  could  have  ceased  from  again  provoking  the  chances  of 
the  cards  anddice....he  was  once  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  fortune, 
gained  where  he  had  spent  his  patrimony. 

Although  defeated.  Fox  and  his  party  therefore,  were  yet  formi- 
dable.    Fox  himself  had  still  extraordinary  influence  among  tae 
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Will  your  Grace  forgive  me,  if  I  venture  to  ex- 
piress  some  anxiety  for  a  man  whom  I  know  you 
do  not  love?  My  Lord  Weymouth  has  cowardice 
to  plead,  and  a  desertion  of  a  later  date  than  your 


yonng  men  of  fashion.  Lord  North,  a  man  of  ver}*^  amiable  temper 
and  manners,  and  of  great  integrity,  retained  the  kindness  of  most 
t)f  those  who  had  once  acted  with  him  in  the  ministry,  and  was  even 
very  little  hated  by  his  opponents.  An  administration,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  a  young  man  so  inexperienced  as  Mr.  Pitt,  might  be 
expected  to  fall  into  many  errors,  of  which  adversaries*  like  Fox^ 
would  easily  take  advantage.  The  young  Prince  of  Wales  was  just 
issuing  out  into  public  life.  Fox  and  his  friends  contrived  to  attach 
him  to  themselves :  and,  from  his  revenue,  his  passions,  and  the 
chances  of  his  accession,  they  derived,  for  the  present,  additional 
reputation  and  means  of  support ;  while,  for  the  future,  a  new  field 
for  hope,  opened  before  them.  To  avenge  themselves  of  the  East- 
India  interest;  and,  if  possible,  to  embroil  Mr.  Pitt  with  his  late 
protectors:  they  instituted  an  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings; 
which,  at  one  time,  promised  to  fulfil  tlieir  hopes;  but,  by  the  arts 
of  their  political  opponents,  and  still  more,  by  the  innocence  and 
extraordinary  merits  of  the  man  whom  they  had  impeached,  in  the 
end  turned  out  unsuccessfully.  For  several  of  the  first  years  after 
Mr.  Pitt  was  established  in  administration,  tlie  exertions  of  the  mi- 
nority were  keen,  vigilant  aud  impressive,  as  if  they  had  been  just 
fresh  from  their  memorable  defeat,  or,  each  moment,  about  to 
grasp  the  prize  of  certain  victory. 

Their  hopes  and  their  resentments  began,  in  time,  to  languish. 
Mr.  Fox,  in  1788,  wandered  to  the  Continent,  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  which  had  been  injured,  both  by  his  political  toils,  and 
by  his  excesses  in  fashionable  dissipation.  At  Lausanne,  he  visited 
Gibbon ;  and  spent  a  day  with  him  ;  in  which  his  bewitching  con- 
versation, and  warm,  yet  delicate  flattery,  highly  captivated  the 
affections  of  the  historian,  who  had  been  injured  by  his  political 
enmity.  He  continued  his  journey  to  Italy ;  and,  no  doubt,  tra- 
vellad,  in  this  maturity  of  his  mind  and  character,  with  the  greatest 
impfovement  and  delight. 
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cwvn.  You  know  the  privy-seal  was  intended  for 
him ;  and  if  you  consider  the  dignity  of  the  post  he 
deserted,  you  will  hardly  think  it  decent  to  quarter 
him  on  Mr.  Rigby.     Yet  he  must  have  bread,  my 


Upon  the  occasion  of  the  memorable  illness  of  the  King,  he  ' 
recalled  from  Italy  by  a  messenger  dispatched  from  his  p61ilical 
friends  in  England.  Whether  the  Prince  of  fValee  should  tucceedf 
ofcoursey  to  the  regency  ...or  a  regency  should  he  afifiointed  by /uir'* 
liament  P*...vfSLS  the  grand  question  which  came,  then,  into  discus* 
sion,  between  the  contending  partie8.«.«*«Those  who  consider  the 
whole  course  of  the  British  History,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  British  Constitution,  and  the  essential  nature  of  moDarchy,  will 
readily  allow,  that  dUe  regard  to  these,  requires  t&at  the  throne 
should  never  be,  for  a  moment,  vacant  of  a  person,  competent  to 
perfbrm  the  regal  functions*  It  will  appear,  agreeably  totlus  prih* 
ciple,  that  the  HiDuses  of  Parliament  have  no  constitutional  power^ 
in  such  a  case,  but  to  ascertain  and  declare  the  change.  And  this 
order  must,  also,  be  perceived  to  be>  greatly,  the  most  favourable  to 
civil  tranquillity,  and' to  the  rights  of  the  inferior  peopre..«*On  the 
other  hand,  the  laws  in  the  case  of  prfvate  inheritance,  the  circum- 
stances of  different  revolutfons,  and  the  high  claims  of  the  popular 
branch  of  such  a  government  as  that  of  Britafn,  might  suggest 
much  specious  reasoning  in  favour  of  the  positfon,  that  the  two  ' 
Houses  of  Parliament  become,  in  such  a  case  as  then- occurred,  both 
guardians  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  and  representatives  of  the 
crown  and  tUe  nation  for  the  choice  of  a  regency  ••••The  former  of 
these  doctrines  was  that  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends^  The  latter 
was,  in  England  though  not  in  Ireland,  successfully  maintained 
against  them.  Yet,  they  might  have  prevailed,  in  the  end  ;  if  the 
King's  recovery  had  not,  happily  interrupted  the  contention* 

We  shall  be  the  more  entirely  convinced,  that,  in  this  case.  Fox 
and  his  friends  reasoned  justly ;,  if  we  reflect ;  that  the  cessation  of 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  produces,  except  as  to  the  decla- 
ration of  a  successor,  a  virtual  dissolution  of  all  the  powers  of  leg^ 
lature  and  government ;  that  nothing  less  than  the  newly  delegated 
representation  of  the  whole  j>eople,  for  the  express  purpose,  can,  in 
tills  case,  again  fill  the  throne,  and  restore  the  energies  of  tlui- 
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XjOTd;«r..or,  rather,  he  must  have  wine.  If  you 
deny  him  the  cup,  there  will  be  no  keeping  him 
within  the  pale  of  the  ministry. 

JUNIUS^ 


constitution ;  that  the  danger  of  parliamentary  usurpation  is  much 
greater,  where  the  activity  of  the  Monarch's  power  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  at  any  time  suspended  in  favour  of  the  two  Houses, 
than  where  the  proper  heir  is  allowed  to  succeed  to  the  royal  func- 
tions, as  soon  as  the  present  possessor  becomes  incapable  of  them  ; 
that  for  parliament  to  be  guardians  of  \he  Prince,  whose  distenu 
pered  health  places  him  in  a  temporary  incapacity,  must  be  suffi* 
cient,  in  the  cooimun  state  of  humanity,  to  prevent  his  being  un- 
fairly dealt  with  by  his  successor  ;  that  the  case  of  royalty  differs 
widely  from  that  of  a  private  estate,  inasmuch  as  the  former  re- 
spects official  dutyy  the  latter,  only  the  enjoyment  tf/irofierty* 

In  maintaining  a  doctrine  favourable  rather  to  the  power  of  the 
crown,  than  to  that  of  the  aristocracy,  Fox  might  seem  to  have 
abandoned  his  former  principles.  But,  it  was  in  this  instance,  the 
interest  of  the  aristocracy,  to  maintain  that  the  energies  of  th« 
aceptre,  could  not  be  interrupted.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  suc- 
ceeded, of  course,  to  the  Regency  ;  the  great  Whig  families  would 
tiien  have  shared  its  power  among  them,  and  would  have  fixed 
themselves  in  office,  too  securely  to  be  afterwards  dismissed. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  great  trial,  as  formerly.  Fox  found  the 
Want  of  character  with  the  people  to  be  highly  injurious  to  his  own 
interests,  and  those  of  his  political  associates.  He  himself,  and 
the  other  leaders  of  his  party,  were  thought  to  be  but  needy  and 
desperate,  political  adventurers,  who  sought  office  only  for  the 
«ake  of  its  emoluments,  who  would  shamelessly  squander  the  pub- 
lic money  upon  vice.. ..if  it  were  intrusted  to  their  hands,  who  would 
venture  upon  any  measure,  however  unconstitutional  and  flagi- 
tious, that  would  but  acquire  and  secure  to  them,  the  powers  of  the 
CDvemment* 

Fox's  parliamentary  exertions  were  vigorously  renewed  and 
prosecuted,  even  after  those  hopes  were  frustrated,  to  which  the  ill-^ 
■esa  of  the  iCxng  had  given  rise*  Ue  was  often  superior^  as  aa  orai- 
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tor,  to  every  rival ;  sever  very  much  inferior  to  any.  He  -stUI  ex- 
ercised, in  opposition,  tlie  powers  of  uecond  minister  of  the  British 
government.  Pitt's  measures  were  often  suggested,  always  cor- 
rected, sometimes  disappointed,  by  him.  When  war  was  menaced 
against  Russia,  on  account  of  the  fortress  of  Oczakow  ;  Mr*  Fox, 
not  only  opposed  the  design  in  parliament,  but  even  sent  an  Am- 
bassador from  himself  and  his  party,  to  the  court  of  the  late  Rus- 
sian Empress,  to  concert  with  her,  the  best  means  for  defeating  the 
English  minister's  intention.  When  a  contention  arose  with  Spaia 
respecting  the  settlement  at  Nootka  Bound ;  Fox's  opposition  was, 
again,  exercised,  to  avert  the  mischiefs  of  war* 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  administration,  of  necessity  abandoned  the  almost 
democratical  Whiggism,  which  had  marked  the  last  party  and 
parliamentary  exertions  of  his  father.  This  began  to  make  him 
less  acceptable,  than  he  had-  at  the  first  been,  to  the  people,  who 
reverenced  the  name  of  Chatham.  Mr.  Fox  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  learned,  during  the  American  war,  to  associate  the  prin- 
ciples of  democratical^  with  tho{;e  of  ariatocratical  Whiggism. 
He  had  not,  since,  rigorously  adhered  to  the  former.  Yet,  they 
were  deep-rooted  in  his  heart.  He,  now,  saw  reason  to  return  to 
them ;  and  began  to  court  popularity  and  the  praise  of  sincere 
patriotism,  with  an  assiduity  and  a  zeal  which  he  had  not  before 
affected.  All  his  party  followed  the  same  example ;  courting  the 
people,  exasperating  their  political  prejudices,  making  an  ostenta- 
tion of  ardent  zeal  for  revolution  principles,  and  professing  earnest 
resolutions  to  labour  till  they  should  accomplish  a  salutary  reform 
in  the  state  of  the  constitution. 

This  plan  of  conduct  was  not  unsuccessful.  The  nation  began 
in  general  to  become,  more  than  ever,  partial  to  Fox.  It  was 
thought,  that  there  were  in  his  character,  an  artless  sincerity  and 
candour  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  those  mischievous  de- 
signs of  which  he  had  been  once  suspected.  All  agreed,  that,  though 
he  might  be  reconciled  to  his  enemies,  he  was  incapable  of  deceiv- 
ing the  confidence  of  his  friends.  Though  a  gambler,  he  was  said 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  disinterested,  and  utterly  incapable  of 
fraud,  avarice,  or  basely  intriguing  ambition.  A  mixed  character, 
having  follies  and  errors  blended  with  great  qualities  continually 
rising  above  them,  was  much  more  acceptable  to  the  feelings  of 
men  in  general,  and  especially  of  Englishmen,  than  that  sober  cha- 
racter of  discretion  which  pretended  to  be  faultless,  and  in  which 
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tliere  was  not  spirit  enough  for  the  splendid  vices*  When  to  qua- 
lities such  as  these,  Charles  added  the  profession  of  principles  of 
democratical  patriotism ;  he  became,  Indeed,  the  man  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  not  doubted,  but  he  would,  at  a  seasonable  tiroe^ 
prove  his  professions  sincere*  He  had  procured  the  famous  de- 
cision on  the  Middlesex  election  to  be  rescinded  from  tlie  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  honour  was  still  sacred* 
From  this  time,  he  seems  to  have  joined  to  the  power  of  his  father 
over  the  affections  of  his  associates  and  his  party,  that  which 
Chatham  had  obtained  over  the  people  by  the  fame  of  his  disin-* 
terestedness,  by  esteem  for  his  democratical  patriotism,  and  by 
reverence  of  his  talents,  which  judged  their  force  and  extent  to  be 
unbounded. 

The  first  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  now  arose  upon 
the  attention  of  mankind.  In  Britain,  they  were  generally  hailed 
as  auspicious  to  the  improvement  of  the  state  of  all  social  life. 
Englishmen  had  pitied  and  despised  the  French  as  slaves :  and 
they  rejoiced,  with  liberal  philanthropy,  to  see  those  who  had  been 
hitherto  in  servitude,  at  last  emancipated  into  a  freedom  like 
their  own.  They  were  proud  to  see  France  adopt  the  maxims, 
and  follow  the  example  of  Britain.  Nor  did  they  suppose,  that  the 
French  would  aspire  to  any  other  state  of  liberty,  than  that  which 
was  believed  to  be  the  true  perfection  of  the  British  Constitution* 
Among  both  the  friends  of  ministry,  and  the  followers  of  Opposi- 
tion, the  French  Revolution  was,  in  its  first  years,  highly  popular. 
Yet,  ministers  whose  business  was  to  maintain  the  present  order  of 
things  in  Britain,  under  all  its  imperfections,  could  not  praise  tliat 
Revolution^  as  did  Fox  and  his  friends  in  the  Opposition.  These 
seized  the  moment,  in  order  to  embarrass  and  overthrow  their  ad- 
versaries, by  urging  a  parliamentai'y  Reform,  with  an  ardour,  and 
a  general  consent  of  the  people,  which  the  ministers  might  not  be 
able  to  withstand. 

Fox's  own  mind  seems  to  have  been  transported  by  the  first 
wildly  beautiful  and  magnificent,  but  delusive,  prospects,  which 
the  French  Revolution  presented.  He  saw,  that,  in  this  instance, 
his  sentiments  were  happily  in  unison  with  those,  not  only  of  his 
own  party,  but  of  the  great  body  of  the  British  nation.  Pleased 
to  find  himself  thus  becoming  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  aware 
that  the  want  of  a  due  regard  to  their  notions  of  character,  had, 
cm  former  occasions^  proved  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  political 
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success ;  he  heeded  not  that  change  of  circumstances  which  began^ 
every  day  more  and  more,  to  represent  the  French  Revolution,  as 

not  a  perfection,  but  an  utter  dissolution,  of  social  order threat- 

ening*  to  arrest  the  progress  of  moral,  scientific,  and  political  im- 
provement throughout  the  world.  For  a  while,  the  ministers,  his 
adversaries,  were  considerably  diffident  in  their  disapprobation  of 
those  changes  in  France,  in  which  Fox,  and  his  party,  and  the 
people  rejoiced.  By  degrees,  as  the  French  Reformers  appeared 
to  lose  sight  of  all  sober  principles  of  expediency  and  virtue,  the 
British  government  ventured  with  less  hesitation  to  disapprove 
their  conduct,  and  were  filled  with  alarm  for  the  consequences  to 
which  it  was  fast  leading.  Fox  exulted  so  much  the  more  :  not  as 
being  unfriendly  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  not  as  desiring 
to  see  general  disorder  overspread  the  face  of  the  political  world ; 
but  as  hoping,  that  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
great  changes  which  it  would  effect  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  the 
influence  it  would  exercise  over  public  opinion  in  Britain,  and  the 
embarrassments  in  which  it  must,  of  necessity,  involve  administra- 
tion, would  at  length  reduce  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  associates  in  office,  to 
difficulties  in  which  they  would  be  forced  to  abandon  the  helm  of 
government. 

In  cherishing  these  hopes  and  sentiments,  Fox  had  begun  to  re- 
linquish the  ancient  principles  of  the  Whig  aristocracy,  of  which  h« 
was  the  leader* 

In  the  mean  time,  Edmund  Burke ;  jealous  of  that  ascendency 
in  the  party,  which  Fox  had  so  decisively  assumed;  attached  to 
the  genuine  old  dbctrines  of  the  Whig  aristocracy,  which  had  been 
taught  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  political  career;  cherishing 
many  not  unamiable  prejudices  of  veneration  for  ancient  things; 
and  with  views  more  perspicacious,  and  more  truly  philosophical, 
than  those  of  Fox  or  the  French  Reformers,  foreseeing,  what  mis- 
chiefis  must  necessarily  be  produced  out  of  that  Medea's  cauldron 
in  which  those  Reformers  were  pretending  to  renovate  the  youth 
of  Civil  Society ;  took  occasion  to  sound  the  alarm  of  danger  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  a  discussion  concerning  the  government  of 
die  province  of  Canada ;  privately  warned  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  the  other  subordinate  chiefs  of  that  which  had  once  been  the 
Rockhigham  party,  that  the  French  Revolution  was  leading  to 
the  ruin  of  political  society  in  Europe,  and  that  the  plans  which 
Fox  was  foundlo^  upon  it,  would  ^nd  in  the  destructioii  of  the 
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Ekiglish  aristocracy  and  constitution;  and  in  a  production  the 
most  eloquent  and  philosophical  which  proceeded  from  his  pen^ 
exposed  the  errors  of  that  Revolution,  and  called  on  all  Europe^ 
by  any  means,  however  violent,  to  quench  the  spreading  confla* 
iprsition* 

Such  exertions  by  Burke,  were  seasonably  useful  to  the  minis- 
ters, his  former  foes,  and  to  the  constitution«.«fatally  ruinous  to  the 
views  and  the  party -superiority  of  Fox.  Even  the  combination  of 
foreign  powers,  which  then  prepared  to  go  in  arms,  to  restore  the 
oppressed  dignity  of  the  monarchy  in  France,  were  animated  in 
dieir  preparations,  by  the  eloquence  of  Burke.  The  ministers  of 
Britain  were  encouraged  to  speak  more  decisively  in  favour  of  their 
design.  Almost  all  who  were  likely  to  find  their  advantage,  rather 
in  the  maintenance  of  order,  than  in  revolution  and  anarchy,  be- 
came inexpressibly  anxious  to  prevent  the  farther  propagation  of 
French  principles  in  this  country.  The  leaders  of  the  Whig  aris- 
tocracy in  particular,  converted  by  the  arguments  of  Burke,  and  by 
their  own  fears,  began  to  think  it  high  time  for  them,  to  unite  cor- 
dially with  the  crown,  and  its  ministerial  and  parliamentary  sup« 
porters,  in  order  to  save  Britain  from  that  ruin,  in  which  they  saw 
France  fatally  overwhelmed. 

Yet,  before  dividing  from  Fox,  they  performed  in  his  favour,  an 
act  of  noble  generosity  and  substantial  justice.  After  recovering  his 
fortune  at  the  gaming  tabic,  he  was  once  more  stripped  of  all  his 
winnings,  and  left  without  a  shilling.  His  i)olitical  friends  saw  his 
distress ;  and  resolved  effectually  to  relieve  him.  By  a  general  sub- 
scription, they  provided  among  them,  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase 
to  him  for  his  life,  an  annuity  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  - 
pounds  a  year.  This  annuity  they  so  settled,  that  it  should 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  squander  it  by  gaming. ...All  his  minis- 
terial adversaries  exulted  over  him,  on  this  occasion,  as  a  wretch 
undone  by  gaming,  and  subsisting  on  the  dole  of  charity.  I  think 
the  reproach  extremely  unjust  and  injudicious.  Whatever  the  de- 
merits of  Charles  Fox,  cei'tainly  the  services  he  had  performed  to 
Britain,  in  the  course  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  parliamentary  ac- 
tivity, during  which,  as  the  leader  of  Opposition,  he  exercised  the 
duty  of  SECOND  MiNiSTER....these  services  well  entitled  him  to 
a  provision  much  more  ample,  from  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  It 
was  to  the  honour  of  his  party,  that  they  voluntarily  paid,  to  his 
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merits,  a  part  of  the  debt  due  from  their  country.  It  wai  a  tribute 
to  his  talents  and  to  the  splendid  virtues  which,  however  allayed 
with  imperfections,  he  undeniably  possessed.  Shall  men  whose 
services  in  parliament  or  in  council,  have  been  insignificant  or  per- 
nicious, boast  of  the  pensions,  the  honours,  and  the  lucrative  offices 
which  they  wrest  from  a  government  to  which  they  are  a  burthen  ? 
and  shall  a  nation's  munificence  be  reckoned  dishonouring  to  him 
for  the  compensation  of  whose  public  services,  it  has  been  sponta- 
neously bestowed  ?  in  what  other  field  of  honourable  exertion,  could 
Fox  have  laboured  so  long,  and  with  exertions  so  splendidly  useful, 
without  obtaining  a  princely  fortune  ?  No :  to  have  received  such 
a  present  from  the  grateful  approbation  of  his  party,  did  not  dis- 
honour the  politician,  and  parliamentary  orator,  but  stamp  a  new 
sanction  upon  the  integrity  of  his  fame ! 

A  coalition  was,  soon  after,  negociated  between  the  Portland  party 
and  that  combination  of  the  King's  friends,  with  the  Pitts  and 
Grenvilles,  of  whom  the  administration  had  been  for  some  time 
composed*  Fox  was  earnestly  solicited  to  take  a  part  in  the  treaty, 
and  unite  with  Pitt.  But  it  should  seem,  that  he  entertained  a  hor- 
ror of  coalitions,  in  consequence  of  the  misluck  which  had  at- 
tended his  coalition  with  Lord  North.  He  was  now  at  last  in  pos- 
session of  the  favour  of  the  great  body  of  the  inferior  people ;  and 
he  resolved  to  preserve  it.  He  perhaps  expected  necessities  of  re- 
volution to  arise,  in  which,  if  they  should  find  him  out  of  office,  he 
could  be  much  more  useful  to  his  country,  than  if  they  were  to  come 
while  he  was  a  minister :  Perhaps,  an  equality  of  power  with  Mr- 
Pitt  in  the  cabinet-council,  was  not  offered  to  him :  Or,  it  may  be, 
that  his  assent  was  demanded  to  a  declaration  of  war,  which  his 
principles,  his  hopes  of  popularity,  and  his  insight  into  the  proba- 
bilities  of  futurity,  forbade  him  to  sanction.  He  refused  all  coaliti(m 
with  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Whig  aristocracy  forsook  his  banners.  And  he 
soon  saw  himself  a  leader  almost  without  a  party,  left  at  the  head  of 
a  small  body  of  democratical  Whigs,  who  had  gradually  arisen, 
amid  the  contentions  respecting  Wilkes,  in  the  coui'se  of  the  Ame- 
rican war,  and  especially  since  the  commencement  of  tlie  French 
revolution. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  go  to  war  witli  France,  for  the  sake 
of  restoring  the  monarchy.  Fox  still  true  to  his  former  principles, 
proposed  in  parliament,  that,  instead  of  declaring  war  against  the 
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Trench,  the  British  Court  should  send  an  ambassador  to  treat 
-with  them.  But,  those  Republicans  were,  at  that  time,  laying 
-vntstc  their  country  by  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  outrageously  pro- 
fessing revolutionary  principles  subversive  of  all  order  in  Europe, 
abolishing  religion,  murthering  their  late  Sovereign  and  his  fa- 
raily,  exterminating  their  nobility  and  priests.  It  was  exclaimed, 
that,  if  Fox  could  propose  to  negociate  with  such  men,  he  must 
be  willing  to  share  their  crimes.  A  general  outcry  among  the  ene- 
mies of  revolution,  was  excited  against  him.  He  was,  himself, 
alarmed  ;  and  began  to  fear,  tliat  he  might*  even  have  lost  that  fa- 
vour of  the  people,  which  he  had  preferred  to  every  other  posses- 
sion. 

In  this  crisis  of  his  fame,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  shew  him- 
self before  the  public,  in  the  character  of  an  author.  By  a  letter  ad- 
dressed from  the  Press  to  the  Electors  of  Westminster,  he  endea- 
Toured  to  vindicate  the  wisdom,  the  integrity,  and  the  constitu-. 
tional  propriety  of  those  proposals  for  negotiation,  on  account  of 
which  he  was  the  most  abusively  calumniated.  Unity  of  de- 
sign ;  an  attention  fixed,  through  every  period,  exclusively,  on  the 
object  of  persuasion  for  which  he  wrote ;  extreme  simplicity  of 
style  and  manner;  an  air  of  the  most  artless  ingenuousness  and  can- 
dour; an  absence  of  all  impassionate  sentiments,  or  decorative  ima- 
gery, but  such  as  seem  to  arise  by  a  natural  necessity  in  the  train  of 
thought  passing  through  a  mind  unambitious  of  eloquence  ;  a  tone  of 
sagacity  which  seems  undesignedly  to  bespeak  a  penetration  more 
than  human  into  the  future ;  an  easy  structure  of  sentences,  with  an 
infinitely  delicate  purity  and  propriety  of  phrase  ;  an  art,  in  short, 
concealing  all  art ;  strikingly  appear  in  this  short  composition. 

It  is  a  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  talents  th^n  all  his  par- 
fiamentary  exertions  together.  It  effectually  accomplished  the 
parpose  for  which  it  was  written.  The  friends  of  peace  were  con- 
vinced by  it,  that  there  was  no  true  political  wisdom  for  Britain, 
but  in  remaining  at  peace  with  France  :  The  authors  of  the  war 
could,  henceforth,  only  lament,  that  Fox's  sincere,  though  erring 
conviction,  made  him  adverse  to  it.  No  artifices  of  calumny  have, 
since,  been  able  to  injure  his  reputation  with  the  people.  His  Let- 
ter was  seasonable.  It  said  what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  say. 
It  said  nothing  more.  I  4o  not  affirm,  that  it  was  aught  bnt  a  filmy 
w«b  of  sc^histry. 
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For  a  while,  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  war,  with  his  wont- 
ed assiduity  in  parliamentary  duty.  At  length,  he  became  weary  of 
merely  lending  his  assistance  to  enlighten  the  ignorance  of  mi- 
nisters, and  to  correiit  their  errors  in  a  manner  that  served  to 
prolong  their  power  by  withholding  them  from  extreme  miscon- 
duct. He  retired  from  ordinary  service  in  parliament ;  and  re- 
solved to  come  forward  only  upon  great  occasions,  when  the  na- 
tion might  desire  to  listen  to  his  voice,  as  to  an  oracle  of  wisdom. 
On  every  such  occasion,  when  he  believes  that  Pitt  may  be  shaken, 
or  that  great  and  acceptable  service  to  the  nation,  may  be  done 

by  his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons he  does  attend. 

At  other  times,  he  continues  to  live  in  seemingly  contented  retire- 
ment. 

.  By  those  who  have  carefully  marked  the  progress  of  the  war, 
and  wh^  are  unbiassed  friends  to  their  country,  it  is  exceedingly 
lamented,  that  Mr.  Fox  did  not  agree  to  the  war,  and  enter  into 
administration  with  Lord  Fitz  william  and  the  Duke  of  Portland* 
The  error  of  the  present  ministry  has  been....not  that  they  entered 
into  ttie  war... .but  that  they  have  not  known  to  seize  the  most  fa- 
vourable moments  for  making  peace  with  authority  and  advantage. 
It  is  probable,  that  Fox,  if  he  had  agreed  to  the  war,  and  become 
a  minister  of  it,  would,  however,  have  procured  peace  to  be  made 
on  several  occasions  when  Britain  might  have  dictated  the  terms.... 
occasions  which  have  been  unhappily  lost.  France  would,  in  this 
case,  have  been,  in  the  end^  not  the  less  surely  ruined  as  a  repub- 
lic :  .and  much  of  bloodshed,  want,  and  misery,  would  have  been 
spared  to  all  Europe. ...Besides,  was  it  impossible  for  the  efforts  of 
Britain  to  command  success,  elswhere  than  by  sea  ?....Had  Fox 
been  the  war  minister.... would  the  war  have  been  as  uniformly  un- 
fortunate as  wc  have  seen  it,  in  all  attempts  by  land  f 

It  is  impossible  for  honest  political  curiosity,  not  to  wish  to  see 
Fox  yet  prime  minister,  if  it  were  but  for  as  short  a  period  as  the 
famous  war-administration  of  the  late  Elarl  of  Chatham.  His  un- 
derstanding is  now  matured  by  years  and  experience.  His  tur- 
bulent passions  are  mellowed.  His  vicious  habits  have  been  sub- 
dued by  experience  and  misfortune.  It  is  probable,  that  he  would 
now  enter  into  no  extravagantly  bold  projects ;  and  that  he  would 
prefer  the  true  wclfai-e  of  his  country,  to  every  considerati<xi,  whe- 
ther of  party  entanglement,  or  of  mobbish  applause.  The  British 
empire  undoubtedly  affords  thousands  whose  talents  are  not  in- 
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fenor  to  his.  Yet,  he  ib,  perhaps,  at  this  time,  the  wisest  of  all  our 
regularly-bred  politicians. 

Hi*  friends  speak  in  terths  of  very  high  applause,  of  the  elegance 
of  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  charms  of  his  conversation.  Modera- 
tion is  now  his  law  of  enjoyment.  Reading,  conversation,  and 
manly  exercises  in  the  open  air,  fill  up  that  time  which  he  does 
not  spend  in  political  business.  His  residence  is  on  St.  Anne's  Hill, 
near  Egham.  He  visits  London,  but  occasionally,  to  attend  his  dutj 
in  parliament,  or  the  meetings  of  the  Whig  Club. 

Had  it  not  been... .for  the  unpopularity  of  his  father,  and  of  hig 
own  first  years*.. .for  the  bold,  impracticable  magnificence  of  his 
leading  views  in  politics.. ..for  a  fidelity  to  his  party,  to  which  his 

own  interest  has  been  generally  sacrificed foi*  a  timidity  which^ 

after  the  failure  of  every  one  of  his  projects,  has  continually  driven 
him  into  error  on  the  side  directly  opposite  to  tliat  on  which  ho 
erred  before  ;.««.he  might  undoubtedly  have  been,  at  this  time,  the 
first  minister  of  the  British  government. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  nncerity  of  his  Wliiggism  has 
been  proved..  ..by  the  rescinding  of  the  famous  vote  relative  to  the 
Middlesex  election*. •.smd  by  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  libels j  in 
which  the  rights  of  Juries  were  sufficiently  vindicated  against  the 
doctrine  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

ilfr.  Hine...  ,P*  239.]  It  was  he  who,  by  a  bargain  with  Colonel 
Burgoyne,  obtained  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  of 
Chester. 

The  Duke  of  Portland....P.  240.]  Under  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton's administration,  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  the  Duke  of 
Portland  of  Inglewood  Forest,  which  his  family  had  possessed  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  in  virtue  of  a  grant  from  the  crown.  That 
which  was  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  was  destined  to  enlarge 
the  estate,  and  to  strengthen  the  election  interest  of  Sir  James  Low- 
ther,  the  son-in-law  of  Lord  Bute.  But,  it  was,  afterwards,  esta- 
blished by  law ;  tliat  the  grant  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  was  illegal 
in  its  conditions ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  the  property,  which  was  to  have  been  wrested  from 
him. 

Style  ofyouramoursyiyc,,,,P,  240.]  An  allusion  to  the  Duke's 
affiair  with  Mrs.  Parsons* 
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Tour  cccomfilice»»*P^  247,]  It  wasfsaid,  that,  in  accepting  of  the 
office  of  Chancellor,  Mr.  Yorke,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment  and 
wishes,  yielded  only  to  the  earnest  intreaties  of  the  King. 

TTie  severity  of  your  morning  studies^  life  ...P.  429.]  The  Duke 
had  afifected  to  talk  of  his  morning  studies,  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

My  Lord  Weymouth^^c^P.^Sl^l  Lord  Weymouth,  dissatisfied 
with  the  negotiation  with  Spain,  or  expecting  the  speedy  dissolution  of 
the  ministry  to  which  he  belonged,  had,  in  December  1770,  resigned 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Rochford.  He  was  not  now  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  government.  And,  it  was  therefore  insinuated,  that  he 
also  must,  like  the  Duke  of  -Grafton,  be  gratified  with  the  emolu- 
ments  of  some  sinecure  office... unless  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
should  be  made  to  pay,  for  his  use,  a  part  of  the  income  of  that 
appointment. 

I/you  deny  him  the  cufiy,  ts^c P.  253.]  Lord  Weymouth  wa« 

said  to  t)e,  then,  addicted  to  excesses  in  wine.  Junius  makes  a 
profane  allusion  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Euchajrist,  as  it  is  adminis- 
tered among  the  Roman  Catholics. 
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LETTER  XLIX. 


TO  fflS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON, 


CITY  BUSIJ\tESS  M  the  burthen  ofthU  Letter.  Junius  connects  it 
with  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  name^  solely  for  the  sake  of  holding  out 
his  Grace^as  much  as  fiossible^  tofiublic  odium  and  obloquy. 

It  relatesy  that  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  under  Lord  J^orth^  was 
as  busy  in  dishonourable  extra-official  transactions^  as  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw^  the  Secretary  under  the  Duke  ofGrafton^  had  been.  It  in^ 
suJUs  over  the  death  of  Mr.  Dingley  ;  and  brings  into  qtudnt  com- 
parison  with  his  fate  and  his  relations  to  the  Duke^  the  name  and 
character  of  the  Sovereign^  whom  Junius  sh^wsj  on  every  occasion^ 
a  disposition  to  harass  with  more  than  the  hostility  of  personal  in- 
jury and  resentment. 

In  the  second  paragraph^  the  writer  exults  in  the  perseverance  witk 
which  he  continued  to  do  what  he  supposed  painful  to  his  Sovereign  : 
and  boasts  of  the  curiosity  with  which  his  invectives  were  read  in 
foreign  languages^  while  the  lyrical  panegyrics  of  Whitehead^  were 
scarcely  heard  or  known  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  the  royal 
presence. 

The  Earl  of  Bute  had^  not  very  long  before^  returned  from  the  con- 
tinent to  England :  andy  to  excite  new  odium  against  the  Duke  of 
Grafton^  Junius  represents  the  Duke's  restoration  to  the  Cabinet 
Councilyas  a  consequence  of  the  favourite's  return. 

A  great  division  had  lately  taken  place  in  the  Sscietyfor  the  support  of 

'  the  Bill  of  Eights.  Oliver^  proud  of  having  resisted  the  authority 
if  the  House  of  Commons^  of  having  braved  the  house  in  his  place^ 
as  one  of  its  members^  of  being  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  of  being 
honoured,  with  Crosby ^  as  one  of  the  confessors  of  liberty. ..Juid  re- 
fused to  serve  with  Jolm  Wilkes  in  the  office  qf  Sheriffs  and  had 
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haughtily  recommended  to  Wilkes^  not  to  stand  candidate  for  the 
Shrievalty  on  the  same  year  with  him,  JMlkes  would  not  deaUt 
from  his  pretensions^  at  the  bidding  of  one  who  hadj  hitherto^  Seen 
but  a  merefiupfiet  in  his  hands,  Wilkes  and  Mr,  BuU^  therefore^  in 
concert^  stood  candidates  for  the  Shrievalty  ;  and  were  opfiosed  by 
Messrs.  JSrkman,  Plumbe^  and  Oliver*  Mr*  Home  TookCj  who 
had  noty  theny  thrown  off  the  fiarson's  gown^  ner  assumed  the  agno- 
men of  Tooke^  with  a  few  others^  envious  of  the  success  of  Wilkes's 
patriotism^  and  of  his  ascendency  in  t/ie  party j  supported  with 
warmth^  the  pretensions  of  Oliver.  M)  pains  were  spared  by  these 
former  friends  of  Wilkes^  to  make  him  odious  and  contemptible.  He 
triumphed  crver  their  opposition :  and  Oliver  was  even  tlie  lowest 
on  the  poll;  while  Wilkes  and  Bull  were^  by  a  great  majority^  cho» 
sen  Sheriffs*  Tins  dissension  among  thepatriots^  and  the  disgrace 
which  it  refected  on  their  whole  party  ^  was  fatal  to  their  hopes  in 
the  subsequent  election  (fa  Mayor  for  \  77 1-2.  On  the  28M  (f  Sep- 
tember 1771,  Mr.  JSTashy  a  candidate  acceptable  to  government^  was 
chosen  to  the  mayoralty ^  in  preference  to  Jldemian  Bankes^HalifaJCy 
SawbridgCy  Townshcnd^  and  Crosby^  who  stood  candidates  in  com- 
petition  with  Iiinu  The  Society  for  the  Support  of  the  Bill  ofRights^ 
wasyin  t/ie  progress  of  these  dissentionsy  irreconcileably  divided  2 
and  Mr.  Home  and  his  friends  deserted  it* 

Junius,  in  the  four  last  paragraphs  of  this  Letter  y  derides  the  ill  sttc- 
cess  withwhich  government  had  interfiosed  in  opposition  to  the  patriot 
candidates  for  the  Shrievalty  ;  and  with  indignation  still  greater 
than  he  could  feel  against  the  friends  of  government^  attacks  Mr* 
Homcy  on  account  of  the  divisions  which  he  had  fomented  among 
the  patriots.  Knowing j  that  Homers  conduct  had  been  more  hurt-- 
fid  to  their  cause^  than  if  he  had  even  been  an  avowed  agent  for 
government ;  Junius  scruples  not  to  accuse  himy  as  such  ;  and  to 
stir  up  against  him^  the  enmity  of  the  peoplcyos  if  he  had  actually 
betrayed  the  patriots  to  administration.  Then^  from  Home  and 
Oliver^  Junius  turns  again  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  King^ 
with  a  fury  of  attack  in  which  eloquence  seems  lost  in  virulence* 

Tliis  is  not  one  of  Jvvjvs^s  best  Letters.  Yet^  it  is  not  without  some 
admirable  strokes  of  genius  and  indignation. 
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MY  LORD,  9.  July^  1771. 

THE  influence  of  your  Grace's  fortune  still 

seems  to  preside  over  the  treasury The  genius 

of  Mr.  Bradshaw  inspires  Mr.  Robinson*.  How 
remarkable  it  is,  (and  I  speak  of  it  not  as  a  matter 
of  reproach,  but  as  something  peculiar  to  your  cha- 
racter)  that  you  have  never  yet  formed  a  friendship 
which  has  not  been  fatal  to  the  object  of  it;  nor 
adopted  a  cause,  to  which,  one  way  or  other,  you 
have  not  done  mischief.  Your  attachment  is  in- 
famy while  it  lasts;  and,  which  ever  way  it  turns, 
leaves  ruin  and  disgrace  behind  it.  The  deluded 
girl,  who  yields  to  such  a  profligate,  even  while  he 
is  constant,  forfeits  her  reputation  as  well  as  her 
imiocence,  and  finds  herself  abandoned  at  last  to 

misery  and  shame Thus  it  happened  with  the 

best  of  Princes.     Poor  Dingley  too ! I  protest  I 

hardly  know  which  of  them  we  ought  most  to  la- 
ment  the  unhappy  man  who  sinks  under  the 

sense  of  his  dishonour,  or  him  who  survives  it. 
Characters,  so  finished,  are  placed  beyond  the  reach 

» 

RobinwnJ]  Robinson  was, now  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and 
the  confidential  agent  of  Lord  North. 

•  By  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
it  appeared,  that  the  friends  of  government  'COere  to  be  very  activ§ 
in  supporting  the  ministerial  nomination  of  sheriffs* 

Thus  it  hafifienedy  ^c]  He  would  represent  the  King,  as  un- 
fortunate, equally  in  employing  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  in  having 
sufiered  him  to  resign. 

vol..  II.  M  m 
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of  panegyric.  Death  has  fixed  his  seal  upon  Ding- 
ley;  and  you,  my  Lord,  have  set  your  mark  upon 
the  other. 

The  only  Letter  I  ever  addressed  to  the  King 
was  so  unkindly  received,  that  I  believe  I  shall 
never  presume  to  trouble  his  Majesty,  in  that  way^ 
again.  But  my  zeal  for  his  service,  is  superior  to 
neglect ;  and,  like  Mr.  Wilkes's  patriotism,  thrives 
by  persecution.  Yet  his  Majesty  is  much  addicted 
to  useful  reading;  and,  if  I  am  not  ill-informed,  has 
honoured  the  Public  Advertiser  with  particular  at- 
tention. I  have  endeavoured,  therefore,  and  not  with- 
out success,  (as  perhaps  you  may  remember)  to 
furnish  it  with  such  interesting  and  edifying  intel- 
ligence, as  probably  would  not  reach  him  through 
any  other  channeL  The  services  you  have  done  the 
nation.... your  integrity  in  office,  and  signal  fidelity 
to  your  approved  good  master.... have  been  fieuth- 
fuUy  recorded.  Nor  have  his  o%vn  virtues  been  en- 
tirely neglected.  These  Letters,  my  Lord,  are  read 
in  other  countries,  and  in  other  languages  :  and  I 
think  I  may  affirm,  without  vanity,  that  the  gracious 


Yet  his  Majesty  is  much  addicted  to  useful  reading."]  The  Kiog 
is,  in  truth,  well  known  to  be  an  eager  and  diligent  reader.  No  pe- 
riodical publication  of  merit  escapes  his  notice.  And  he  is  said  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  best  productions  of  modem  litera- 
ture. 

These  Letters^  ISfcJ]  This  is  but  one  of  several  occasions  on  which 
the  vanity  of  the  author  of  these  Letters,  breaks  out  into  exulta- 
tion ► 
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character  of  the  best  of  Princes,  is  by  this  time  not 
only  perfectly  known  to  his  subjects,  but  tolerably 
well  utiderstood  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  this  re- 
spect alone,  I  have  the  advantage  of  Mr,  Whitehead. 

I  have  the  advantage  of  Mr*  Whitehead.']  Mr.  Whitehead  was 
then,  Poct-Laureat.  His  Birth-day  Odes  were  not  very  commend- 
able efliisions  of  poesy.  Nor  are  the  Birth-day  Odes  of  other  Poeta- 
Lanreat,  among  the  best  poetical  compositions  of  the  age.  Hence  ; 
and  because  it  has  been,  in  prejudice,  believed,  that  poetry  mast 
begin  from  inspiration  or  capricious  choice,  and  cannot  be,  like  a 
piece  of  prose,  produced  at  command ;  some  of  the  best  judges  and 
most  liberal  thinkers  on  these  matters,  have  earnestly  suggested, 
that  it  would  be  honourable  to  our  Sovereign,  to  discontinue  the  ex- 
action of  Birth-day  Odes  from  the  Poet-Laureat. 

I  cannot,  however,  embrace  this  opinion.  We  know,  that  the 
composition  of  poetry  depends  not,  any  more  than  that  of  prose, 
on  mysterious,  sudden,  involuntarj'',  and  unmanageable  inspiration; 
but  upon  the  voluntary  and  vigorous  exercise  of  talents  originally 
not  mean,  and  carefully  cultivated  with  a  view  to  excellence  in  this 
particular  branch  of  the  literary  arts.  A  poem  may,  therefore,  be 
made,  just  as  well  as  a  piece  of  prose,  for  any  particular  occasion, 
whether  that  be  chosen  by  yourself,  or  prescribed  by  another.... pro- 
vided only  that  you  enter  heartily  upon  the  task,  and  ardently 
exert  all  your  faculties  in  its  performance.  Is  your  subject  a  bar- 
ren one?  enrich,  adorn,  exalt  it,  by  those  wonders  of  association 
and  transition,  which  the  true  poet  well  knows  how  to  display.  Is 
it  a  noble  and  fertile  one  ?  with  so  much  the  les^  difficulty,  may  yoa 
compose  an  excellent  poem  upon  it.  Vvlmtevcr  be  the  case ;  he 
who  cannot  produce  good  poetry,  on  a  subject  prescribed  to  him, 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  do  greatly  better  on  one  that  he  is  left  to 
choose  for  himself* 

3ut,  if  a  good  poet  may  make  good  verses  on  s^ny  subject,  whe- 
ther chosen  by  himself,  or  prescribed  by  another  ;  why  should  not 
tlio&e  topics  of  thought,  which  are  suggested  by  the  returning  birth* 
days  of  a  British  King,  be  celebrated  in  verse?  An  ode,  or  poem,  on 
such  an  occasion,  is  of  course  devoted,  not  more  to  the  praise  of 
the  monarch,  than  to  that  of  the  nation  over  which  he  reigns.  The 
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His  plan,  I  think,  is  too  narrow.  He  seems  to  ma- 
nufacture his  verses  for  the  sole  use  of  the  hero  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  them;  and,  that  his 
meaning  may  not  be  exported  in  foreign  bottoms, 
sets  all  translation  at  defiance. 

Your  Grace's  re-appointment  to  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  was  announced  to  the  public  by  the  omi- 
nous return  of  Lord  Bute  to  this  country.  When 
that  noxious  planet  approaches  England,  he  never 

transactions,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  year  which  has  just 
passed,  may  become  the  topics  of  the  Ode.  Its  imagery  may  be 
selected  from  all  the  scenes  of  nature  and  society,  which  the  em- 
pire embraces.  National  hopes,  wishes,  exultation,  and  resolution, 
may  afford  sentiments.  The  poet's  art  must  work  all  up  into  a 
skilful  and  happy  structure.  If  more  be  wanting ;  he  can  look  back 
upon  the  past,  and  forward  on  the  future ;  he  can  conjure  up  all  the 
fairy  forms  of  fancy's  peculiar  creation ;  he  can  introduce  the  dic- 
tates of  moral  wisdom ;  and  he  may  dignify  or  deplore  the  com- 
mon fate  of  human  things.  What  themes,  if  not  these,  are  wor- 
thy of  poetic  decoration?  Could  Pindar  compose  his  immortal  Odes 
at  the  request  of  successful  jockies,  to  celebrate  the  glories  of 
horse-races  ?  And  shall  there  be  never  a  British  bard,  able  to  write 
a  series  of  Odes  in  honour  of  the  great  events  in  the  contemporary 
history  of  his  country?  If  Gibber,  if  Whitehead,  if  W^arton,  if 
even  the  worthy  and  ingenious  Pye,  have  failed  to  dignify  the  ho- 
nour of  Poet-Laureat,  by  the  composition  of  Birth-day  Odes,  the 
pnde  of  English  poesy ;  we  must  blame  the  inability  of  some,  tlie 
indolence  of  others,  and  in  them  all,  perhaps  a  want  of  a  know- 
ledge duly  comprehensive  and  discriminating,  of  the  duties  of  their 
office,  and  of  the  advantages  it  affords  for  the  performance  of 
them. 

Koxiou9  ftlanet....to  bring  plague  andfieatilencey  iltc.']  This  is 
imitated  from  Milton. 

<^ •••••••  On  the  other  side, 

<<  Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
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feib  to  bring  plague  and  pestilence  along  with  him. 
The  King  already  feels  the  malignant  effects  of  your 
influence  over  his  councils.  Your  former  adminis- 
tration made  Mr.  Wilkes  an  alderman  of  London, 
and  Representative  of  Middlesex.  Your  next  ap- 
pearance in  office  is  marked  with  his  election  to  the 
Shrievalty.  In  whatever  measure  you  are  concern-' 
ed,  you  are  not  only  disappointed  of  success,  but 
always  contrive  to  make  the  government  of  the  best 
of  Princes  contemptible  in  his  own  eyes,  and  ridi- 
culous to  the  whole  world.  Making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  effect  of  the  minister's  declared  inter- 
position, Mr.  Robinson's  activity,  and  Mr.  Home's 
new  zeal  in  support  of  administration,  we  still  want 
the  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  account  for 
committing  the  whole  interest  of  government  in  the 
city  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Harley.    I  will  not  bear 

*'  Unterrificd  ;  and,  like  a  cornet^  bum*dy 
'<  That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge, 
"  In  the  Arctic  sky,  and/rom  hi8  horrid  hair^ 
^^  Shaken  fieatilcnce  and  war*". 

Your  former  administration  made  Mr*  Wilkesy  l^cJ]  This  is 
literally  the  truth.  It  was  in  spite  to  the  ministry,  and  especially  to 
the  Doke  of  Grafton,  that  the  city  friends  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  procured 
him  to  be  chosen  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of  Farringdon  Without. 
His  election  to  the  office  of  Sheriff  was....partly  in  reward  of  the 
spirit  with  which  he  excited  the  opposition  in  favour  of  the  printers, 
against  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons....partly  in  pursu- 
ance of ,a  general  plan  of  his  city  friends,  to  exalt  him  as  high  as 
possible....8ince  the  court  seemed  to  have  illegally  striven  to  debasQ 
him. 

Mr.  Harley.^  The  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Harley....The 
Harley s  were  originally  dissenters.  Harley,  Lord  Treasurer  to 
Queen  Anoe,  had  a  brother,  Mr.  Auditor  Harley ;  and  these  two 
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hard  upon  your  faithful  friend  and  emissary  Mr. 
Touchct;  for  I  know  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  that  a  few  lottery  tickets  are  of  use  to  his 
ceconomy.  There  is  a  proverb  concerning  persons 
in  the  predicament  of  this  gentleman ;  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  him :  They 
commence  dupcsy  and  finish  knaves.  Now  Mr. 
Touchel's  character  is  uniform,  I  am  convinced 
that  his  sentiments  never  depended  upon  his  cir- 
cumstances; and  that,  in  the  most,  prosperous  state 
of  his  fortune,  he  was  always  the'  very  man  he  is  at 

present But  was  there  no  other  person  of  rank 

and  consequence  in  the  city,  whom  government 
could  con&de  in,  but  a  notorious  Jacobite?  Did 
you  imagine  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Dissen- 
ters, that  the  whole  Whig  interest  of  London, 
would  attend  at  the  levee,  and  submit  to  the  direc- 


■were,  then,  the  principal  representatives  of  the  fanii]y....The  only^ 
son  of  the  Treasurer,  obtained  in  marriage,  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Duke  of  KewcasUe ;  and  became,  upon  his  father's 
death,  the  second  Earl  of  Oxford.  His  only  child  was  Lady  Mar- 
garet, who  became  duchess  of  Portland,  and  was  eminent  for  her 
taste  in  antiquities,  in  the  elegant  sciences,  and  in  the  fine  arts. 
Her  sons,  the  present  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Edward  Bentinck, 
\vith  their  families,  are  now,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 

Lord  Treasurer  Harley Upon  the  death  of  tlie  second  Earl  of 

Oxford,  the  Earldom  fell  to  the  family  of  Mr*  Auditor  Harley.  The 
father  of  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Harley  was,  I  believe,  the 
ftrst  Earl  of  Oxford  of  the  younger  branch.  Mr,  Harley  is  one  of 
the  few  modern  instances  of  a  nobleman's  son  engaging  in  trade. 
His  noble  birth  and  his  Tory  connexion,  were  probably  among  his 
chief  recommendations  to  the  favour  of  the  court.  He  was,  also,  a 
vorthy  man,  of  abilities  net  at  all  despicable. 
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tions  of  a  notorious  Jacobite?  Was  there  no  Whig 
magistrate   in   the  city,  to  whom  the  servants  of 
George  the  Third  could  entrust  the  management 
of  a  business  so  very  interesting  to  their  master, 
as  the  election  of  Sheriffs  ?    Is  there  no  room  at 
St.  James's,  but  for  Scotchmen  and  Jacobites?  My 
Lord,  I  do  not  mean  to.  question  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Harley's  attachment  to  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment.     Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign,   I  have  seen  still  greater  contradictions  re- 
conciled.    The  principles  of  these  worthy  Jacobites 
are  not  so  absurd  as  they  have  been  represented. 
Their  ideas  of  divine  right  are  not  so  much  an- 
nexed to  the  person  or  family,  as  to  the  political 
character  of  the  Sovereign.     Had  there  ever  been 
an  honest  man  among  the  Stuarts^  his  Majesty's 
[H-esent  friends  would  have  been  Whigs  upon  prin- 
cipled.   But  the  conversion  of  the  best  of  Princes 
has  removed  their  scruples.    They  have  forgiven 
•  him  the  sins  of  his  Hanoverian  ancestors,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  descent 
of  the  crov/n  upon  the  head  of  a  true  Stuart.    In 
you,  my  Lord,  they  also  behold,  with  a  kind  of 
predilection,  which  borders  upon  loyalty,  the  natural 


.4  notorious  Jacobite P'\  Junius,  evidently,  repeats  the  epithet 
©f  Jacobite^  with  so  much  vulgar  bitterness,  merely  because  he  knew 
it  to  be  fitted  to  work  upon  the  prejudices,  the  ignorance  and  tJte 
gross  feelings  of  his  city  admirers. 

Had  there  ever  been  an  honest  man  among  the  Stuart Sy  c^'c .]  The 
author  speaks  here  to  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  a  lang-uagc  nvhlch 
he  had  before  too  often  disgustingly  repeated. 
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representative  of  that  illustrious  &mily.  The  mode 
of  your  descent  from  Charles  the  Second,  is  only  a 
bar  to  your  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and  no  way- 
interrupts  the  regularity  of  your  succession  to  all 
the  virtues  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  unfortunate  success  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Home's  endeavours,  in  support  of  the  ministerial 
nomination  of  Sheriffs,  will,  I  fear,  obstruct  his 
preferment.  Permit  me  to  recommend  him  to  your 
Grace's  protection.  You  will  find  him  copiously 
gifted  with  those  qualities  of  the  heart,  which  usu- 
ally direct  you  in  the  choice  of  your  friendships. 
He  too  was  Mr.  Wilkes's  friend,  and  as  incapable 
as  you  are  of  the  liberal  resentment  of  a  gentle- 
man. No  my  Lord it  was  the  solitary,  vindic- 
tive malice  of  a  monk,  brooding  over  the  infirmi- 
ties of  his  friend,  until  he  thought  they  quickened 
into  public  life,  and  feasting  with  a  rancorous  rap- 
ture upon  the  sordid  catalogue  of  his  distresses. 
Now,  let  him  go  back  to  his  cloister.  The  church 
is  a  proper  retreat  for  him.  In  his  principles  he  is 
already  a  Bishop. 


The  Reverend  Mr.  HomeJ]  The  reader  will  find,  in  a  subsequent 
note  a  detail  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  in  the  life  of  this 
gentleman. 

JVb,  my  Lord^  l^c.^  The  worst  features  in  the  character  of  Home, 
are  admirably  caricatured  in. this,  and  the  following  period.  He 
gained  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Wilkes ;  then,  quarrelled  with  him, 
and  abused  him. 


i 
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The  mention  of  this  man  has  moved  me  from 
my  natural  moderation.  Let  me  return  to  your 
Grace.  You  are  the  pillow  upon  which  I  am  de» 
termined  to  rest  all  my  resentments.  What  idea 
can  the  best  of  Sovereigns  form  to  himself  of  his 
own  government?.. ..In  what  repute  can  he  con* 
ceive  that  he  stands  with  his  people,  when  he  sees, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that,  whatever 
be  the  office,  the.  suspicion  of  his  favour  is  fatal 
io  the  candidate ;  and  that,  when  the  party  he 
wishes  well  to  has  the  fairest  prospect  of  success, 
if  his  royal  inclination  should  unfortunately  be  dis- 
covered, it  drops  like  an  acid,  and  turns  the  elec- 
tion ?  This  event,  among  others,  may  perhaps  con- 
tribute to  open  his  Majesty^s  eyes  to  his  real  honour 
and  interest.  In  spite  of  all  your  Graces  inge- 
nuity, he  may  at  last  perceive  the  inconvenience 


The  mention  ofthh  man,  tfc]  luvitjs  here  suggests,  that  there 
Was,  in  Home's  opposition  to  Wilkes,  an  atrocity  of  faithlessness  in 
friendship  and  treachery  to  patriotism,  which  he  could  not  con- 
template, without  indignation,  such  as  the  crimes  of  ministers 
and  courtiers  could  not  provoke  in  his  mind.  Junius,  evidently, 
wished  to  frighten  Home  by  what  he  threw  out  against  him  in  this 
Letter. 

When  the  party  he  vfiahea  well  tOy  t5*c.]  Oliver,  but  for  his  dis« 
agreement  with  Wilkes,  and  for  the  suspicion  which  was  excited 
against  him,  as  if  he  acted  in  concert  with  the  court,  might,  un- 
doubtedly, have  been  chosen  Sheriff  for  the  City  of  London,  and  the 
Comity  of 'Middlesex,  in  the  year  1771-2. 

It  drofiM  like  an  acidj  and  turns  the  election  P^  This  is  a  chemi- 
cal metaphor.  The  infusion  of  an  acid  into  a  liquid  mixture,  will 
alter  the  elective  attractions  of  its  component  principles,  and  form 
products  very  different  from  those  which  before  existed  in  the  mix- 

^  VOL.     XI.  N   n 
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of  selecting^  with  such  a  curious  felicity^  every 

villain  in  the  luiticxi  to  fill  the  various  departments 

of  his  government.     Yet  I  should  be  sorry  to  c<m« 

fine  him  in  the  chcHce  either  of  his  footmen  or  his 

friends* 

JUNIUS. 


tore.  There  is  somewhat  of  pun  in  JuNitrs^s  use  of  the  word  eke* 
Hon  in  this  period. 

Evtry  villain  in  the  natiouyistc*']  Tbu  is  ribaldryi  not  eloquence.^ 
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LETTER  L. 

TROM  THE  REVEREND  MR.  HORNE  TO  JUNIUS* 


In  Ms  Letter  Mr*  Horne  endeavours  to  vindicate  himself  against 
the  reproaches  of  Junius,  throvm  out  in  the  Letter  immediately 
fireeeding.  It  is  the  charge  ^f  having  sold  himself  to  government  j 
vfhith  he  is  chiefly  solicitous  to  refute.  He  denies  it  v>ith  the  con^ 
Jidence  of  a  man,  who  weU  knew  that  it  could  never  be  firoved 
agidnst  him*  He  adds  praises  of  himseff'^  abuse  oj  Wilkes,  com/iU^ 
ments  and  rebuffs  to  JtiNius.  The  whole  epistle  besfieaks  boldness, 
Jimmessy  address,  and  yet  sincerity* 

7%^  composition  is  harsh,  but  clear,  pure,  unaffected,  yet  endowed 
with  spirit,  and  even  rising  into  eloquence* 


13.  yuiy,  mi. 

FARCE,    Comedy,  and   Tragedy ff^lkes^ 

Facte y  and  Junius,  united  at  the  same  time  against 
one  poor  Parson,  are  fearful  odds.  The  two  for- 
mer are  only  labouring  in  their  vocation,  and  may 


J^arce*}  By  using  this  term  in  reference  to  Wilkes,  Mr.  Horne 
means  to  insinuate,  Psuppose,  that  the  patriotism  of  Wilkes  was  all 
a  liarce.  • 

Labouring  in  their  vocation,  lsc*'\  Mr.  Home,  however,  cer- 
teinly  did  uot  labour  in  his  rocatioD,  when  he  deserted  his  duties  as 
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equally  plead  in  excuse,  that  their  aim  is  a  liveli* 
hood.  I  admit  the  plea  for  the  second :  his  is  an 
honest  calling,  and  my  clothes  were  lawful  game  f 


a  clergyman)  in  order  to  harang;ue  election-mobs,  to  canvas  far 
votes  in  favour  of  patriots,  and  to  fill  the  newspapers  with  violent, 
political  Letters.  He  ought  to  have  known  that  the  political  condi- 
tion of  men  in  society,  is  not  to  be  eflfectually  improved,  without 
the  previous  improvement  of  their  knowledge,  industry,  and  vir- 
tue, as  individuals.  As  a  clergyman,  therefore,  he  might  ha\'e 
gratified  his  political  passion  much  more  successfully  by  the  best 
exercise  of  his  talents  in  delivering  from  the  pulpits,  sermons  of 
careful  composition.*..in  studying  the  principles  and  diversities  of 
human  character,  with  a  view  to  discourage  vice  and  recommend 
virtue  with  skill  and  saccess«*..in  performing  acts  of  charity....ln 
exciting  to  honest  industry  ••••in  consoling  with  the  promises  of  re- 
ligion, the  gloom  and  despondency  of  the  death-bed^..^and  in  dis* 
charging  with  sacred  fidelity,  the  other  duties  of  the  clerical  office. 
Never  shall  you  see  a  perfect  political  constitution  among  a  nation  of 
bdd  men.  There  is  no  sure  way  to  true  political  reform,  but  by  that 
reformation  of  private  manners  whidi  effectually  anticipates  it..... 
You  might  as  well  build  a  man  of  war  of  decayed  timber... .or  form 
a  palace  having  iU  walls  infected  with  the  <^ry-ror....as  think  of 
amending  the  British  Constitution,  otherwise  than  by  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  intelligence,  and  virtue  of  all  the  individuals  living 
under  it. 

My  clothes  were  lawful  game.]  Samuel  Foote,  though  he  wrote 
much  more  in  the  style  of  Aristophanes,  than  in  that  of  Menander, 
possessed  perhaps  more  of  the  true  vis  comica^  than  any  other  En- 
glish Dramatic  writer,  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  Circum- 
stances, however,  confined  him  to  write  only  broad,  powerful  satiri- 
.cal  farce,  to  secure  the  success  of  which,  he  had  recourse  to  all  the 
grosser  arts  of  vulgar  m  imicry,  and  of  personal  allusion  to  conspicu- 
ous characters.  None  of  his  friends  were  safe  from  his  satire.  He 
would  entertain  you  at  his  table,  he  would  eagerly  visit  you  in 
your  o)vn  house,  of  purpose  to  study  your  peculiarities,  that  he 
might  take  you  off.  He  was  accustomed  to  exliibit  his  personages 
•n  the  stage,  in  the  very  dress  of  the  known  characters  which  they 
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but  I  cannot  so  readily  approve  Mr.  Wilkes,  or 
commend  him  for  making  patriotism  a  trade,  and  a 
fraudulent  trade.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  Junius? 
the  grave,  the  solemn,  the  didactic !  Ridicule,  indeed, 
has  been  ridiculously  called  the  test  of  truth ;  but 


were  satirically  intended  to  represent.  He  had  proposed  to  serve 
Dr*  S.  Johnson  so ;  but  was  deterred  from  his  purpose,  by  the  threats 
of  Johnson  to  chastise  him  with  a  cudgel,  on  the  very  stage,  if  he 
should  make  the  attempt.  He  did  actually  make  the  trial  with 
Mr.  Home,  at  the  time,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  parson's  dis- 
agreement with  Mr.  Wilkes,  his  popularity  had,  for  a  season,  for- 
saken him.  Home  could  not  successfully  punish  the  affront;  and, 
therefore,  made  as  if  he  despised  it* 

BidiculCj  indeed,  hoM  been  ridiculously  called  the  teat  oftruth,'\ 
This  doctrine  of  Shaftesbury,  was  furiously  attacked  by  persons  who 
did  not  understand  it ;  and  is  now  universally  considered  as  a  posi- 
tion of  which  the  falsity  has  been  indisputably  proved. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain,  incontrovertible  truth. 

Ridicule,  in  its  strict  definition,  is  precisely .•••.' ITi^a'/  emotion  qf 
the  mil,  which,  in  the  Jirtt  instance,  arises  u/ion  every  fiercefition 
by  the  understanding,  of  an  incongruity  or  disagreement  between 
meaTU  and  their  end*  It  is  often  but  an  inward  feeling,  unaccom- 
panied with  any  exterior,  expression.  It  is  often  almost  suppress 
ted  l>y  other  emotions,  following  the  perception  on  which  it  depends. 
Though  every  perception  of  incongruity  excite  it  more  or  less  ' 
strongly ;  yet,  while  the  incongruity  is  concealed,  the  emotion  of 
ridicule  cannot  be  excited.  Nothing  can  be  ridiculous,  that  is  not, 
as  ft  appears  to  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  the  ridiculc....fa]se. 
Ko  truth  can  ever,  indefiendently  and  solely  as  such,  move  the  mind 
to  ritticule.  But  truth  may  become  the  remote,  though  not  t\i^  firoxi^ 
mate  cause  of  ridicule,  by  exposing  to  perception,  the  incongruity 
of  falsehood.  Falsehood  is  a  disagreement  or  incongruity  between 
knowledge  or  existence  and  assertion.  Falsehoods  are,  therefore, 
one  class  of  the  incongruities  or  disagreements  by  which  ridicule  is 
neoessarily  excited*  The  exterior  expressions  of  ridicule,  arc  at- 
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surely » to  confess  that  you  lose  your  natural  modera- 
tion when  mention  is  made  of  the  man,  does  not 
promise  much  truth  or  justice  when  you  speak  of 
him  yourself. 

You  charge  me  with  **  a  new  zeal  in  support  of 
**  administration,'*  and  with  "  endeavours  in  sup- 
*'  port  of  the  ministerial  nomination  of  Sheriffs." 
The  reputation  which  your  talents  have  deservedly 
gained  to  the   signature  of  Junius,  draws  from 


titudes^  gestures,  certain  contortions  of  tlie  muscles  of  the  counte- 
nance, laughter,  and  contemptuous  words* 

A  good  man,  a  worthy  action,  a  beautiful  woman,  a  true  doc- 
trine, may  have  been  made  ridiculous.  But,  then,  they  must  have 
been  first  misrepresented,  as  to^that  point  on  which  the  ridicule 
tunied. 

Out  of  all  the  books  which  have  been  written,  and  from  the 
whole  history  of  the  familiar  converse  of  mankind,  not  a  single  in* 
stance  can  be  produced,  of  any  affirmation  exciting  ridicule,  that 
was  not  in  the  light  in  which  it  at  that  moment  appeared  to  the 
mind,  absolutely  ftilse :  nor  an  instance  of  ridicule  at  all  moved, 
otherwise  than  by  the  perception  of  incongniity. 

In  truth,  Shaftesbury  may  have  used  an  unphilosophical  loose- 
ness of  expression,  intimating,  that  nothing  but  what  was  funda- 
mentally false,  could  become  a  subject  of  ridicule ;  and  that  ridicule 
was  excited  in  the  mind,  independently  of  any  previous  act  of  the 
understanding :  and  so  far,  his  position  was  incorrect* 

But  his  opponents  did  not  attack  him  an  this  score.  They  were 
alarmed  for  revelation,  if  ridicule  were  to  be  made  the  test  of  truth. 
They  made  an  outcry,  that  it  could  not  be  so.  And  the  world  took 
them  at  their  word* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Shaftesbury  liimself  never  succeeds  so  ill 
as  when  he  attempts  ridicule. 
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me  a  reply,  which  I  disdained  to  give  to  the  anony- 
mous lies  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  You  make  frequent  use 
of  the  word  Gentleman;  I  only  call  myself  a  Man^ 
and.  desire  no  other  distinction  :  if  you  are  either, 
you  are  bound  to  make  good  your  charges,  or  to 
confess  that  you  have  done  me  a  hasty  injustice 
upon  no  authority. 

You  makefrequent  use  of  the  «w>r(f  gentleman ;  I  only  call  myself 
a  man,  ^c]  Junius  used  the  title  of  gentleman  with  affectation: 
and  it  is  aflfectedly,  that  Mr.  Home  here  arrogates  the  emphatic 
appellation  of  a  num.  The  word  gentleman*:, or  rather  a  phrase 
predselyr  equivalent  to  it....waB,  in  primary  use,  employed,  among^ 
the  subjects  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  signify  a  person  of  the  same 
descent  and  manners  with  themselves,  in  contradistinction  to  a  bar- 
barian and  a  slave.  In  the  changes  of  European  language  and 
manners,  it  was  appropriated  to  denote  ^ifree  man  who  bore  arms. 
It  was  introduced  into  England,  only  after  the  accession  of  WilUara 
of  Hormandy.  By  its  next  change  of  signification,  it  came  to  im- 
ply a  description  of  the  courteous  address,  the  elegance  of  personal 
appearance,  and  the  more  luxurious  style  of  living,  peculiar  to  those 
ytho  were  freemen,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  military  pro- 
fession, exclusively.  As  the  state  of  society  varied;  this  word 
came  to  signify,  a  person  who,  in  consequence  of  his  descent  or  per- 
sonal atchievements,  was  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  an  armorial 
bearing,  and  who  had  not  dishonoured  himself  by  the  professional 
practice  of  any  of  the  sordid  arts.  In  the  farther  advancement -of 
knowledge,  refinement,  and  moral  discrimination,  it  was  used  to 
distinguish  a  person  of  manly  virtues,  polished  manners,  and  fortune 
setting  him  above  the  necessity  of  mean  personal  labour.  Junius 
had  applied  it  to  himself  in  this  sense. 

The  word  man^  as  here  used  by  Home,  means  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  gentleman  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  employed  by 
Junius.  Home  meant  by  it,  a  person  possessing  the  common  sense, 
the  common  honesty,  and  the  kind  affections  expressing  themselves 
in  gentleness  and  benignity,  which  are  esteemed  the  only  wortliy 
characteristics  of  human  nature,  neither  excessively  debased,  nor 
exceedingly  exalted  above  its  middle  rate  of  excellence. 
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I  put  the  matter  fairly  to  issue..».I  say,  that  so 
feif  from  any  new  "  zeal  in  support  of  administra' 
tion/'  I  am  possessed  with  the  utmost  abhorrence 
of  their  measures :  and  that  I  have  ever  shewn 
myself,  and  am  still  ready,  in  any  rational  manner, 

to  lay  down  all  I  have my  life,  in  opposition 

to  those  measures.  I  say,  that  I  have  not,  and 
never  have  had,  any  communication  or  coiuiection. 
of  any  kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  cour- 
tier or  ministerial  man,  or  any  of  their  adherents  r 
that  I  never  have  received,  or  solicited,  or  ex- 
pected, or  desired,  or  do  now  hope  for,  any  reward 
of  any  sort,  from  any  party  or.  set  of  men  in  admi- 
nistration or  opposition.  I  say,  that  I  never  used 
any  **  endeavours  in  support  of  the  ministerial 
nomination  of  Sheriffs :''  that  I  did  not  solicit  any 
one  liveryman  for  his  vote  for  any  one  of  the  candi- 
dates, nor  employ  any  other  person  to  solicit;  and 
that  I  did  not  write  one  single  line  or  word  in  favour 


What  Home  here  says  of  man  and  gentlemany  is,  therefore, 
iDerely  idle  and  impertinent  cavU. 

I  am  fiosaeised  vnth  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  their  meaaureaml 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  fantastic  misanthropy,  a  political  wrong-headed- 
ness,  a  quarrelsomeness  of  spirit,  a  disposition  to  require  that  others 
should  not  do  from  Avarice,  such  mischiefs' as  he  himself  did  out 
of  forward  ill  nature....not  at  all,  any  direct  treacheryl.«*which  set 
Home  in  opposition  to  Wilkes.  But,  its  effects  on  the  interests  and 
views  of  the  party,  were  even  more  pernicious  than  if  it  had  been 
treachery.  Junius  judged  of  it  l^y  its  effects;  and  called  it,  trea- 
chery, that,  by  destroying  Home's  cre^t  with  the  people,  he  mi^t 
destroy  his  power  to  do  mischief. 
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of  Messrs.  Plumbe  wid  Kirkman,  whom  I  under- 
stm]4  ihavc  been  supported  by  tbe  ministry, 

Yqu  are  bound  to  refute  wb^t  I  here  advance,  or 
to  lose  your  credit  for  veracity.  You  must  produce 
&cts;  surmise  and  general  abuse,  in  however  ele- 
gant  language,  ought  not  to  pass  for  proofs.  You 
have  every  advantage,  and  I  have  ever/  disadvan- 
tage: you  are  unknown,  I  give  my  name;  all  par- 
ties, both  in  and  out  of  administration,  have  their 
reasons  (which  I  shall  relate  hereafter)  for  uniting- 
in  their  wishes  against  me;  and  the  popular  preju- 
dice is  as  strongly  in  your  favour,  as  it  is  violent 
against  the  Parson. 

Singular  as  my  present  situation  is,  it  is  nei- 
ther paiitful,  nor  was  it  unforeseen.  He  is  not  fit 
for  public  business,  who  does  not,  even  at  his  en- 


MeMra.  Plumbe  and  Kirkmariy  ^c]  These  candidates  for  the 
Shrievalty,  were  actually  supported  by  government;.  The  same 
support  had  been  by  the  friends  of  Wilkes,  attributed  to  Oliver,  in 
order  to  ruin  his  Interest  -with  the  Livery. 

jill /iar(ie»..:have  their  reasons^  e5*c.]  All  parties  had  indeed 
^eir  reasons  for  being  hostile  to  Home.  He  was  then,  and  has  been 
ever  since,  merely  a  political  Momus,  ready  to  find  fault  with  what- 
ever is  established,  mistaking  his  misanthropy  and  self-conceit  for 
patriotism,  inattentive  in  his  speculations  to  the  necessities  of  na- 
ture and  political  society,  and  fancying  himself  virtuous  merely 
because  he  has  learned  to  call  other  men  bad. 

Singular  as  my  firesent  situation  isy  ^c]  Home  had,  at  thi» 
time,  in  consequence  of  his  defection  from  Wilkes,  fallen  from  the 
highest  popularity,  into  sudden  odium  with  the  people. 

vol..  II.  o  o 
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trance,  prepare  his  mind  for  such  an  event.  Health, 
fortune,  tranquillity,  and  private  connexions,  I  have 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  the  public;  and  the 
only  return  I  receive,  because  I  will  not  concur  to 
dupe  and  mislead  a  senseless  multitude,  is  barely, 
that  they  haye  not  yet  torn  me  in  pieces.  That  this 
has  been  the  only  return  is  my  pride ;  and  a  source 
of  more  real  satisfaction  than  honours  or  prospe- 
rity. I  can  practise,  before  I  am  old,  the  lessons  I 
learned  in  my  youth :  nor  shall  I  ever  foi^et  the 
words  of  my  ancient  Monitor : 

<<  'Tis  the  last  key-stone 
<^  That  makes  the  arch :  the  rest  that  there  were  put 
<^  Are  nothing  till  that  comes  to  bind  and  shut. 
*'  Then  stands  it  a  triumphal  mark !  then  men 
<<  Observe  the  strength,  the  height,  the  why  and  when 
^<  It  was  erected ;  and  still,  walking  under, 
.    *^  Meet  some  new  matter  to  look  up  and  wonder !" 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HORNE. 


That  tfttB^fuu  beetij  tifc*'\  How  the  consciences  of  men  deceive 
them,  and  act  as  panders  to  their  vices !  Home,  for  the  sake  of  po* 
litical  bustling,  was  unavoidably  deserting  all  his  clerical  duties* 
And  yet,  he  dared  to  talk  thus  I 


''^■eraini^^^P' 


fUNius.  ass 

LETTER  LL 

TO  THE  REVEREND  MR-  HORNE. 


EORJ^E  readily  merificed  the  general  intereau  of  Ms  party ^  to  hU 
rentniment  againat  WOkea^  and  to  hia  conceit  of  Ma  ovmfioUtical  in» 
tegrity  and  wiadom^  Junius  had  acarceiy  attacked  him  in  hia  laai 
Letter  y  when  he  fterceived^  that  farther  contention  with  auch  a  man^ 
however  eaay  a  literary  triumph  it  might  afford^  would  materially 
hurt  the  cauae  of  the  Oppoaition^  by  increasing  the  divisiona  among 
the  dty^patriotay  and  by  expoaing  the  vicea  andfoUiea  of  the  whole 
patriot-party^  to  the  ridicule  and  obloquy  of  their  oppanenta.  Buty 
Homey  certain  that  he  could  not  be  convicted  of  direct  treachery^ 
waa  not  to  be  easily  perauaded  to  forego  the  Itonour  of  a  public  dia*- 
putCy  with  the  redoubtable  Junius. 

The  following  Lettery  expostulating  with  Home  on  hia  exciting  divi- 
aiona  in  the  partyy  and  in  some  aort  apologizing  for  the  charge  of 
fered  againat  hiniy  of  treacheryy  waa  privately  transmitted  from 
JvMius  to  Homcm  HomcyWith  ostentation  and  pride y  made  it  pub* 
Mc  ;  that  he  mighty  in  a  long  exculpatory  anawery  produce  a  vindi^ 
Cation  <f  thoae  porta  of  hia  conducty  which  had  rendered  him  aud* 
denly  unpopular* 

hi  the  firat  paragraph  of  tliia  Letter y  Junius  decisively  aheway.that 
the  late  conduct  of  Homcy  actuatedy  if  not  by  perfidy  bought  with 
the  bribea  of  the  courty  at  least  by  private  reaentmenta  inconaiatent 
mth  true  patriotiamy  had  proved  highly  injurioua  to  the  cauae  <f 
which  tite  paraon  boaated  himaeffy  a  zealoua  partizan. 

Jicj  nexty  nudntainay  that  the  vicea  andfolHeay  qf  which  Mr*  Wilkea 
waa  accuaedy  were  not  auch  aa  to  render  himy  in  any  degrecy  unfit 
for  an  advocate  (fthe  righta  tf  the  peoplcy  or  to  make  hia  general 
aucceaa  not  a  matter  qf  galling  mortification  to  the  aupportera  qfthe 
preaent  ayatem  qf  government:  and  he  inainuateay  aa  a  natural  in* 
ferenccy  that  all  who  were  not  treacheroua  to  the  cauae  qf  patriotiamy 
would  atill  give  Wilkea  their  ateady  aupport. 
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Hornets  loaa  of  fiofiularityj  the  dishonesty  qf  hia  clamorotu  ftretenccMj 
the  shame  and  xveaknesa  of  the  other  Uadir^  aecedersfrom  the  ♦©- 
ciety  of  the  sufifiorters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights^  the  unmanly  tUiberaHty 
Tjith  which  the  name  ofMiaa  IVUkes  had  been  exfioaed  in  a  news- 
fiafier^  and  the  very  imfiudence  of  Hornets  sufifiosing  that  by/iro' 
fesaions  alone  /le  might  fireeerve  the  character  of  a  patriot^  are  the 
subjects  of  the  latter  fiart  qf  the  Letter* 

The  Letier  is  noell  vnitten^  and  entirely  satisfactory  against  Homem 
Yet  J  it  betrays  J  soniew/tat  of  a  careless  contemfU  of  Home* s  abilities^ 
from  Kvhich  I  should  infer^  that  the  reed  character  qfhisvnderstand" 
ing  was  not  then  knoivn. 


SIR,  30.  July,  1771. 

I  CANNOT  descend  to  an  altercation  with 
you  in  the  newspapers.  But  since  I  have  attacked 
your  character,  and  you  complain  of  injustice,  I 
think  you  have  some  right  to  an  explanation.  You 
defy  me  to  jprove,  that  you  ever  solicited  a  vote,  or 
wrote  a  word  in  support  of  the  ministerial  Alder- 
men ;  Sir,  I  did  never  suspect  you  of  such  gross 
folly.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Mr,. 
Home  to  have  solicited  votes,  and  very  difEcult  to 


It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Mr*  Homey  i^c]  The  object 
of  Junius  is,  here,  to  convict  Home  of  having  done  as  mudi  as  he 
durst,  in  order  to  promote  the  election  of  the  ministerial  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  Sheriffs    Had  Home  used  direct  and  <q>en 
personal  solicitation,  in  favour  of  those  candidates ;  the  insincerity 
of  his  patriotism  would  have  been  exposed  at  once  to  iniamy...... 

His  style,  his  leading  sentiments,  and  the  wonted  expression  of 
his  character  in  his  writings,  were  so  well  known,  tliat  it  would 
even  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  insert  an  anonymous  Letter 
in  the  Newspapers,  that  should  not  have  been  easily  known  to  be 
his*  Junius,  therefore,  artfully  alledges,  tliat  those  conspicuous 
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have  written  for  the  newspapers  in  defence  of  that 
cause,  without  being  detected  and  brought  to  shame. 
Neither  do  I  pretend  to  ahy  intelligence  concern- 
ing you,  or  to  know  more  of  your,  conduct  than  you 
yourself  have  thought  proper  to  communicate  to 
the  public.  It  is  from  your  own  letters  I  conclude 
that  you  have  sold  yourself  to  the  ministry:  or,  if 
that  charge  be  too  severe,  and  supposing  it  possible 
to  be  deceived  by  appearances  so  very  strongly 
against  you,  what  are  your  friends  to  say  in  your 
defence  ?  Must  they  not  confess  that,  to  gratify 
your  personal  hatred  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  you  sacrifi- 
ced, as  far  as  depended  on  your  interest  and  abili- 
ties, the  cause  of  the  country?  I  can  make  allowance 
for  the  violence  of  the  passions;  and  if  ever  I 
should  be  convinced  that  you  had  no  motive  but 
to  destroy  Wilkes,  I  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  jus- 
lice  to  your  character,  and  to  declare  to  the  world, 
diat  I  despise  you  somewhat  less  than  I  do  at  pre- 
sent.... But  as  a  public  man,  I  must  for  ever  con- 


exerdons  "which  Home  boasted  that  he  had  not  used  in  f&voar  of 
the  ministerial  candidates,  were  exertions  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  employ,  however  willing.  He,  then,  infers,  that,  what- 
ever Home  could  do  for  the  ministry,  he  had  done  with  zeal 

He  had  already  shewn,  and  he  shews  ag;ain,  that  no  conduct  could 
have  had  a  more  direct  and  efiectual  tendency,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Home,  to  favour  the  ministry's  views.  And,  to  confound  the  par- 
ton  so  much  the  more,  he  maintains,  that  the  evidence  of  his  trea- 
chery was  to  be  found  in  his  own  Letters.  But,  he  was  unwilling  to 
Exasperate  the  friends  of  Home  too  much  ;  and  he,  therefore,  al- 
lows it  to  be  not  impossible,  but  Mr.  Home,  after  all,  might  be  only 
Ibdiscreet  and  resentful,  not  treacherous. 
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demn  you.  You  cannot  but  know... .nay,  you  dare 
not  pretend  to  be  ignorant,  that  the  highest  gratis 
fication  of  which  the  most  detestable  »»»»»»  in 
this  nation  is  capable,  would  have  been  the  defeat 
of  Wilkes.  I  know  that  man  much  better  than 
any  of  you«  Nature  intended  him  only  for  a 
good-humoured  fool.  A  systematical  education, 
with  long  practice,  has  made  him  a  consummate 
hypocrite.  Yet  this  man,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
worthy  ministers,  you  have  most  assiduously  la- 
boured to  gratify.  To  exclude  Wilkes,  it  was  not 
necessary  you  should  solicit  votes  for  his  oppo- 
nents. We  incline  the  balance  as  effectually  by  les- 
sening  the  weight  in  one  scale,  as  by  increasing  it 
in  the  other. 

The  mode  of  your  attack  upon  Wilkes,  (though 
I  am  &r  from  thinking  meanly  of  your  abilities) 
Convinces  me,  that  you  either  want  judgment  ex- 
tremely, or  that  you  are  blinded  by  your  resentment. 
You  ought  to  have  foreseen,  that  the  charges  you 


I  know  that  many  C^c]  The  allusion  of  Junius,  in  this  place, 
is  infamously  unjust. 

You  ought  to  have  fore9eeny  (^c]  It  was  known  from  the  first, 
that  Wilkes  was,  dissipated,  needy  from  disupation,  and  in  conse- 
quence (^  all  this,  as  willing  as  any  courtier  could  be,  to  make  mo- 
ney by  his  political  exertions.  His  intrepidity,  his  skill  to  outwit 
his  enemies,  the  illegalities  of  oppression  which  had  been  employed 
against  him,  and  the  desperate  boldness  of  his  spirit,  were,  what  the 
public  valued  him  for.  Home,  however,  unwisely  imagined,  that  he 
might  ruin  Wilkes's  popularity,  by  exposing  the  well  known  faults 
hi  his  character.    He  erred.    Wilkes  had  never  pretended  to  be 
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urged  against  Wilkes  could  never  do  him  any  mis- 
chief. After  all,  when  we  expected  discoveries 
highly  interesting  to  the  community,  what  a  pitiful 
detail  did  it  end  in!.... Some  old  cloaths....a  Welsh 
poney a  French  footman,  and  a  hamper  of  cla- 
ret. Indeed,  Mr.  Home,  the  public  should,  and 
mil  forgive  him  his  claret  and  his  footmen,  and  even 
the  ambition  of  making  his  brother  chamberlain  of 
London,  as  long  as  he  stands  forth  against  a  minis- 
try and  parliament,  who  are  doing  every  thing  they 
can  to  enslave  the  country,  and  as  long  as  he  is  a 
thorn  in  the  King's  side.  You  will  not  suspect  me 
of  setting  up  Wilkes  for  a  perfect  character.  The 
question  to  the  public  is,  where  shall  we  find  a 
man,  who  with  purer  principles,  will  go  the  lengths, 
and  run  the  hazards  that  he  has  done  ?  The  season 
calls  for  such  a  man,  and  he  ought  to  be  supported. 
What  would  have  been  the  triumph  of  that  odious 
hypocrite  and  his  minions,  if  Wilkes  had  been  de- 
feated !  It  was  not  your  fault,  reverend  Sir,  that  he 


perfect.  He  had  been  viewed  as  Junius  represents  him.  And  the 
clamours  of  Home,  were,  therefore,  inefTectual. 

AmbitiouB  qf  making  his  brother^  tfc.,]  John  Wilkes's  brother 
Israel f  did  obtain,  in  one  of  these  years,  a  consulship  abroad. 

2%ff  season  calls  for  such  a  many  ^c]  Junius  is  here  right.... 
The  final  success  of  Wilkes,  in  the  capital  points  of  his  contest ; 
and  the  general  approbation  and  usefulness  of  that  success  ; 
have  evinced,  that  Wilkes  was,  assuredly,  not  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  his  services^  on  whatever  principle  given,  were  of  use 
to  bis  country. 
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did  not  enjoy  it  compleatly But  now,  I  promise 

you,  you  hav.e  so  little  power  to  do  mischief,  that  I 
much  question  whether  the  ministry  will  adhere  to 
the  promises  they  have  made  you.  It  will  be  in 
vain  to  say,  that  I  am  a  partizan  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
or  personally  your  enemy.  You  will  convince  no 
man,  for  you  do  not  believe  it  yourself.  Yet,  I  con- 
fess, I  am  a  little  offended  at  the  low  rate  at  which 
you  seem  to  value  my  understanding.  I  beg,  Mr. 
Home,  you  will  hereafter  believe,  that  I  measure 
the  integrity  of  men  by  their  conduct,  not  by  their 
professions.  .Such  tales  may  entertain  Mr.  Oliver, 
or  your  grandmother;  but,  trust  me,  they  are  thrown 
away  upon  Junius. 

You  say  you  are  a  man.  Was  it  generous, 
was  it  manly,  repeatedly  to  introduce  into  a  news- 
paper the  name  of  a  young  lady,  with  whom  you 
must  heretofore  have  lived  on  terms  of  politeness 
and  good-humour  ?....But  I  have  done  with  you. 
In  my  opinion,  your  credit  is  irrecoverably  ruined. 
Mr.  Tovjnsbendj  I  think,  is  nearly  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament....Poor  Oliver  has  been  shamefully  duped 
by  you.  You  have  made  him  sacrifice  all  the  ho- 
nour he  got  by  his  imprisonment....  Ag for  Mr.  Sav)- 
bridge y  whose  character  I  really  respect,  I  am  asto- 


But  nowj  I  firomUe  youy  (^c]  Tliis  phraseology  shews,  Uiat 
Junius  was  accustomed  to  study  the  old  writers. 

T(yanuhend.*..Cliver....Savjbridge.']  These  men  did  very  weU> 
as  creatures  of  Wilkes ;  but  very  ill,  when  Home  persuaded  them 
to  set  up  for  themselves. 
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nished  he  does  not  see  through  your  duplicity. 

Never  was  so  base  a  design  so  poorly  conducted.... 

This  Letter  you  see,  is  not  intended  for  the  public ; 

but,  if  you  think  it  will  do  you  any  service,  you  are 

at  liberty  to  publish  it. 

JUNIUS. 


Oj*  This  Letter  wms  transmitted  privately  by  the  Printer  to  Mr. 
Home,  by  Junius 's  request.  Mr.  Home  returned  it  to  the  Prin- 
ter^  with  directions  to  publish  it. 

Thia  Letter^  (?'t.]  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Junius  perceived  what 
was  the  proper  conduct  for  the  seceding  City-patriots  ;  but  that 
they  saw  it  not  for  themselves.  Dr.  Johnson  took  advantagpe,  art" 
fiiUy  and  ttcceufidly^  of  Juniu s 's  quarrel  against  these  men.  And 
I  doubt  not,  but  Johnson's  si^gestions  had  influence  with  Junius, 
to  make  him  at  last  cease  firom  doing  the  drudgery  of  his  party. 


VOL.  XI.  P  p 


aoo  JUNIUS. 


LETTER  m. 


FROM  THE  REVEREND  MR.  HORNE  TO  JUNIUS. 


A9  tojact  and  logic ^  the  former  Letter  o/Jvmvs  wae  tmtmswfetabU^ 
Horne  could  defend  hmaelfvnth  euccesa,  only  by  ehcwingy  l#r.  that 
he  waa  Mnuelfa  fiolitician  ofinfalHblc  wisdom  and  blameleee  vir- 
tue ;  2ndly^  that  it  foaaposaible  tojind  in  Britain^  many  other  fioS" 
ticiana^  as  perfect  in  morula  qnd  intellect  aa  himaelfi  and  3dlyy  thai 
he  had  alwoya  believed  Wilkea  to  be  euch^  till  al  length  the  diafamery 
that  it  fws  not  aoy  made  them,  quarrel^  Thia^  hfifveveih^  woe  a  mff 
tf  defence^  which  Home  cotddnot  uae.  But^  aa  madmen  have  been 
remarked^  qfien  to  join  extraordinary  cunning  with  their  frenzy  ; 
aoy  Horncj  with  extreme  abaurdity  of  conduct^  aa  to  aome  thinga^ 
could  exerciae  in  re^ct  to  othera^  conaummate  art*  In  thefU- 
lowing  Letter y  he  haa  contrived  to  parry  the  thruata  if  Juvius> 
with  no  mean  akilL 

To  the  capital  charge  he  makea  no  direct  reply.  It  cotddnot  be  de» 
niedthat  hia  conduct  had  tended  to  break  the  atrength  (f  Ma  party. 
Mr  doea  he*attempt  to  deny  it. 

Buty  he  had  not  aold  himaelfto  the  miniatry  :  and  on  thia  head^  he  ia 
loud  and  earnestly  loguacioua. 

Mr.  Wilkea  had  manyjaulta :  and  these j  though  they  were  before  well 
known^  Home  again  pubUahea  with  triumph. 

Junius  waa  not  hoatile  to  the  leadera  of  the  opposition.  And  Homey 
therefbrcy  instnuatesy  that  he  wasyfor  dishonest  CTida^  the  drudge  qf 
the  Marquis  tf  Rockingham  and  the  Earl  qf  Chatham. 

There  was  roomfbr  something  qf  mere  logomachy  in  what  Junius  had 
written  to  Home.  And  Home' seized  the  occasion  with  high  delight. 
Horne  might  have  concealed  the  Letter  qfJvUivsyinid  waved  the 
edhtesi.    But  there  was  an  air  of  boldness  and  honesty  m  choosing 
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rmtkfr  Pofm^iMk*  7%ere  wo*  credit  to  be  found  m  n  piMic  com" 
Uiuion  with  Junius.  And  H^me^  too^  knew  himMe^to  be  a  nuuter 
in4he  arta  of  dtsingenuoUs  self  defence. 
The  Mtyle  is  pure  and  vigotousj  but  without  grace  or  deHcarym 


51.  Juiy,  1771. 

SIR, 

YOU  have  disappointed  me.  When  1 
told  you,  that  surmise  and  general  abuse,  in  how- 
ever elegant  language,  ought  not  to  pass  for  proofs, 
I  evidently  hinted  at  the  reply  which  I  expected : 
but  you  have  dropped  your  usual  elegance,  and 
seem  willing  to  try  what  will  be  the  effect  of  sur- 
mise  and  general  abuse  in  very  coarse  language. 
Your  answer  to  my  Letter,  (which  I  hope  was 
cool  and  temperate  and  modest)  has  convinced 
me,  that  my  idea  of  a  man^  is  much  superior  to 
yours  of  a  gentleman.     Of  your  former  Letters,  I 


But  you  have  drofiped  your  usual  elegance^  ^r.]  Here  Horne 
egregiously  errs.  Junius*s  last  Letter  is  written  with  as  much 
correctness  and  elegance  of  style,  as  any  of  the  fbraier.  Perhaps 
Home  might  hope  to  provoke  against  himself  a  torrent  of  violent  in* 
▼ectire.  In  this,  indeed,  he  was  disappointed.  Junius  would  not 
honour  such  a  person  as  Home  with  indignant  eloquence,  sttch  as 
he  had  lavished  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Sir  William  I>rape'r. 

Temperate  and  modest."]  So  modest  as  to  praise  himself  for  wis- 
dom and  virtue  which  he  did  not  possess  1  So  temperate  as  to  throw 
out  ahuse  the  boldest  and  most  inelegant,  against  Wilkes  and 
luvius! 

Of  your  former  Letters  I  have  always  said,  C^c]  He  had  not 
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have  always  said,  Materiem  super ahat  opus :  I  do  not 
think  so  of  the  present;  the  principles  are  more 
detestable  than  the  expressions  are  mean  and  illi« 
beral«  I  am  contented,  that  all  those  who  adopt 
the  on<;,  should  for  ever  load  me  with  the  other. 

I  appeal  to  the  common-sense  of  the  public, 
to  which  I  have  ever  directed  myself:  I  believe 
they  have  it,  though  I  am  sometimes  half-inclined 
to  suspect,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  has  formed  a  truer 
judgment  of  mankind  than  I  have.  However,  of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  nothing  else  upon 
which  to  place  a  steady  reliance.  Trick,  and  low 
cunning,  and  addressing  their  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions, may  be  the  fittest  means  to  carry  a  particular 
point;  but  if  they  have  not  common-sense,  there  is 
no  prospect  of  gaining  for  them  any  real  permanent 
good.   The  same  passions  which  have  been  art- 


toste  to  judge  aright:  and  he  had  envy  and  malignity  to  mislead hia 
judgment,  even  if  he  could  have  been  otherwise  correct. 

lapftealto  the  common  sense  of  the  public^  ^c]  Common  sense 
had  surely  little  to  do  with  those  political  transactions  in  which 
Home  had  been,  hitlierto,  chiefly  engaged* 

lam  aometimea  half  inclined  to  auafiect^  ^r.]  Yet,  Home  was 
destined  to  make  his  fortune,  in  the  end  by  politics,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Wilkes. 

The  aame  fiaaaiona  which  have  been  artfully  uaed  by  an  honest 
man^  ^c]  Base  perversion  of  language  !  Daring  audacity  of  vice  ! 
Those  men  are  strangers  to  honesty,  who  can  descend  to  make  aa 
art^  use  of  the  passions  of  others*  The  very  stating  of  such  a  posi- 
tion hyjwthetically,  implies  a  want  of  delicate  rectitude,  of  moral 
sentiment  in  the  man  by  whom  it  is  proposed* 
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'fhlly  used  by  an  honest  man  for  their  advantage, 
'may  be  more  artfully  employed  by  a  dishonest  man 
•for  their  destruction.  I  desire  them  to  apply  their 
common-sense  to  this  letter  of  Junius;  not  for  my 
sake,  but  their  own:  it  concerns  them  most  nearly; 
for  the  principles  it  contains,  lead  to  disgrace  and 
ruin,  and  are  inconsistent  with  every  notion  of  civil 
society. 

The  charges  which  Junius  has  brought  against 
me,  are  made  ridiculous  by  his  own  inconsistency 
-and  self-contradiction.  He  charges  me  positively 
with  **  a  new  zeal  in  support  of  administrMion  ;'' 
and  with  "  endeavours  in  support  of  the  ministerial 
**  nomination  of  SheriiFs.'*  And  he  assigns  two 
inconsistent  motives  for  my  conduct:  either  that  I 
have  **  sold  mystlf  to  the  ministry  ;'*  or  am  insti- 


The  firincifiles  it  containa^  (^c]  This  is  wild  rant,  which  might 
perhaps  hare  its  effect  with  Home's  own  followers,  but  must  have 
been  scorned  by  all  who  wished  to  accomplish  the  original  purpose 
of  the  patriots* 

^nd  he  assigna  two  inconnatent  motivea^  Is^c."]  To  bear  a  man 
through,  in  making  such  an  assertion  as  this,  required  the  most 
consummate  impudence.  Junius  proved,  that  Mr*  Home's  late 
conduct  was  highly  favourable  to  the  ministry.  He  had  proved, 
that  this  conduct  could  be  prompted  by  no  laudable  motives  of  public 
spirit.  There  remained  but  corrufition  or  maiiffnityy  to  which,  it 
could  be  referred.  Junius  insinuated,  that  both  might  have  had  a 
share  in  producing  it.  He  knew  the  colour  of  Hornets  mind :  and 
he  therefore  believed  that  unprovoked  gratuitous  malice,  might 
have  had  greater  influence  than  any  other  principle,  in  '  xciting 
him  to  injure  his  party,  that  he  might  ruin  Wilkes. 
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gated.  <'  by  the  solitary,  vindictive  malice  of  a 
*'  monk  :  either  that  I  am  influenced  by  a  sordid 
^'  desire  o{gain  ;  or  am  hurried  on  by  personal  ba^ 
**  tredy  and  blinded  by  resentments^  In  hb  Letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  he  supposes  me  actuated 
by  both :  in  his  Letter  to  me,  he  at  first  doubts 
%vhich  of  the  two,  whether  interest  or  revenge,  is 
my  motive.  However,  at  last  he  determines  for  the 
former ;  and  again  positively  asserts,  **  that  the  mi- 
'*  nistry  have  made  me  promises :"  yet  he  produces 
no  instance  of  corruption,  nor  pretends  to  have  any 
intelligence  of  a  ministerial  connexion.  He  men- 
tions no  cause  of  personal  hatred  to  Mr.  Wilkei, 
nor  any  reason  for  my  resentment  or  revenge;  nor 

.  has  Mr.  Wilkes  himself  ever  hinted  any,  though 
repeatedly  pressed.  When  Jukius  is  called  upon 
to  justify  his  accusation,  he  answers,  "  he  cannot 
^*  descend  to  an  altercation  with  me  in  the  hews- 

./•  papers."  Junius,  who  exists  only  in  the  news- 
papers, who  acknowledges  **  he  has  attacked  my 
**  character"  there  ^  and  "  thinks  I  have  some  right 


No  defence  could,  here,  be  nseftil  to  Home,  save  the  shewinSy 
that  his  conduct  had  not  been  hurtful  to  the  views  of  the  patriots, 
or  that  the  ministry  were  in  the  right. 

IVhcn  JuttiusU called  ufion^  l:fc.']  Home  sawthat  Junius  waa 
afraid  of  hurting  the  patriot  cuuse  by  pressing  too  earnestly  upon 
htm  :  and  for  this  very  reason,  as  it  should  seem,  he  was  the  louder 
in  his  outcries» 

He  «endtt  me  a  Letter  of  abune^  t5*c.]  The  reader  has  seen  the 
arguments  in  that  Letter.  They  were  irresistibly  convincing,  as  to 
the  efftct  of  Home's  conduct.  Junius  wished  not  to  load  Home  with 
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**  to  an  explanation ;'*  jtt  this  Junius  "  cannot  de- 
^*  scehd  to  an  altercation  in  the  newspapers !  '^  And 
because,  he  cannot  descend  to  an  altercation  with 
me  in  the  newspapers,  he  sends  a  Letter  of  abuse 
by  the  Printer,  which  he  finishes  with  telling  me.... 
*♦  I  am  at  liberty  to  publish  it."  This,  to  be  sure,  is 
a  most  excellent  method  to  avoid  an  altercation  in 
the  newspapers ! 

The  proofs  of  his  positri^e  chaises  are  as  ext«a- 
ordinary.  *'  He  does  not  pretend  to  any  intelligence 
"  concerning  me,  or  to  know  more  of  my  conduct 
*'  than  I  myself  have  thought  proper  to  communi- 
"  cate  to  the  public."  He  does  not  suspect  me  of 
such  gross  folly  as  to  have  solicited  votes,  or  to 
have  written  anon]rmously  in  the  newspapers ;  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  do  either  of  these,  without 
beiog  detected  and  brought  to  shame.  Junius  says 
this  !,..«whoyet  imagines  that  he  has  himself  writ- 
ten two  years  under  that  signature,  (and  more  un- 
der others)  without  being  detected  !....his  warmest 
admirers  will  not  hereafter  add,  without  being 
brought  to  shame.  But,  though  he  did  never  sus- 
pect  me  of  such  gross  folly  as  to  run  the  hazard  of 
being  detected  and  brought  to  shame  by  anony- 
mous  writing,  he  insists  that  I  have  been  guilty  of 


too  much  of  public  infiamy ;  if  private  conviction  might  suffice. 
Home  foolishly  supposed  it  to  be  fear  that  disposed  his  adversary  to 
treat  him  with  tenderness* 
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a  much  grosser  folly,  of  incurring  the  certainty  of 
shame  and  detection  by  writings  signed  with  my 
name  !  But  this  is  a  small  flight  for  the  towering 
Junius  :  ^^  He  is  far  from  thinking  meanly  of 
"  my  abilities,"  though  he  is  "  convinced  that  I 
**  want  judgment  extremely;*'  and  can  "really 
"  respect  Mr.  Sawbridge's  character,'*  though  he 
declares  him  *  to  be  so  poor  a  creature,  as  not  to. 
"  see  through  the  basest  design  conducted  in  the 
**  poorest  manner  !"  And  this  most  base  design  is 
conducted  in  the  poorest  manner,  by  a  man  whom* 
he  does  not  suspect  of  gross  folly,  and  of  whose 
abilities  he  is  far  from  thinking  meanly  ! 

Should  we  ask  Junius  to  reconcile  these  con- 
tradictions, and  explain  this  nonsense  ;  the  answer 


TTiia  19  a  amall flighty  (^c]  The  reader  will  obsenre,  ttiat,  ex- 
cept in  unequalled  Impudence  of  affirmation,  Home's  defence  Ib,  in 
all  respects,  greatly  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  Letters  to  Junius^ 
which  are  included  in  this  collection. 

Mr,  Sambridge*s  character.  ]  There  is  art  in  this  endearoar  of 
Home,  to' connect  the  character  of  Sawbridge  with  his  own. 

*  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr*  Home  to  the  character  of  the 
Double  Dealer.  I  thought  they  had  been  better  acquainted.... 
<^  Another  very  wrong  objection  has  been  made  by  some,  who  have 
<<  not  taken  leisure  to  distingmsh  the  characters.  The  hero  of  the 
^^  play  (meaning  MellefontJ  is  a  gull,  and  made  a  fool,  and  cheated. 
^<  ....Is  every  man  a  gull  and  a  fool  that  is  deceived  ?....At  that  rate 
''  I  am  afraid,  the  two  classes  of  men  will  be  reduced  to  one,  and 
<'  the  knaves  themselves  be  at  a  loss  to  justify  their  title.  Bat  if  an 
<<  open,  honest-hearted  man,  who  has  an  entire  confidence  in  one 
'^  whom  he  takes  to  be  his  friend,  and  who  (to  confirm  him  in  hit 
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it  Kady.«.««/*  He  cannot  descend  to  an  altercation 
**  in  the  newspapers.'^  He  feels  no  reluctance  to  at- 
tack the  character  of  any  man :  the  throne  is  not  too 
hagh,  nor  the  cottage  too  low :  his  mighty,  malice  can 
^nsp  both  extremes :  he  hints  not  his  accusations 
B9  opinion f  conjecture^  or  inference^  but  delivers  thetn 
as  pasithe  assertions.  Do  the  accused  complain  of 
injustice  ?  He  acknowledges  they  have  some  sort 
of  right  to  an  expianationj  but  if  they  ask  for 
proofs  and  facts j  he  begs  to  be  excused :  and 
dlKiugh  he  is  no  where  else  to  be  encountered... • 
'^  he  caiuiot  descend  to  an  altercation  in  the  news- 
**  papers." 

And  this,  perhaps,  Junius  may  think  ^^  the 
"  liberal  resentment  of  a  gentleman ;"  This  skulk- 
ing assassination  he  may  call  courage.  In  all 
things;  as  in  this,  I  hope  we  differ. 

^  I  thoaght  that  fortitude  had  been  a  mean 

^  'Twixt  fear  and  rashness  ;  not  a  lust  obscene, 

^  Or  appetite  of  olibnding ;  but  a  skill 

^  And  nice  discernment  between  good  and  ilU 

<<  Her  ends  are  honesty  and  public  good, 

"  And  without  these  she  is  not  understood/' 


**  opinion)  in  aR  appearance,  and  upon  several  trials,  has  been 
^  so ;  if  this  man  be  deceived  by  the  treachery  of  the  others,  must 
^  he  of  necessity  commence  fool  immediately,  only  because  the 
"other  has  proved  a  villain  ?".»«Yks,  says  Parson  Horne.  No, 
says  Congrevej  and  he,  I  think  is  allowed  to  have  known  some- 
thing of  human  nature. 

But  if  they  atkforfiroqfs  andfactay  i5^c.]  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remind  the  reader,  that  Juniui^  argued  fropi  facts  which 
VOL.  XI.  q.q 
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Of  two  things,  however,  he  has  condescended 
to  give  proof.  He  very  properly  produces  a  young 
lady,  to  prove  that  I  am  not  a  man ;  and  a  good  old 
nvomariy  my  grandmother,  to  prove  Mr.  Oliver  a 
fool.  Poor  old  soul !  she  read  her  Bible  far  other- 
wise than  Junius  !  She  often  found  there,  that  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  had  been  visited  on  the  children  ; 
and  therefore,  was  cautious  ,that  herself,  and  her 
immediate  descendents,  should  leave  no  reproach  on 
her  posterity  :  and  they  left  none.  How  little  could 
she  foresee  this  reverse  of  Junius,  who  visits  my 
political  sins  upon  my  grandmother/  I  do  not 
charge  this  to  the  score  of  malice  in  him,  it  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  his  propensity  to  blunder;  that 
whilst  he  was  reproaching  me  for  introducing,  in 
the  most  harmless  manner,  the  name  of  one  female, 
he  might  Ijimself,  at  the  same  instant,  introduce 
two. 

I  am  represented  alternately  as  it  suits  Juuius's 
purpose,  under  the  opposite  characters  of  a  gloomy 
monky  and  a  man  oi  politeness  and  good  humour.  I 
am  called  "  a  solitary  monky^^  in  order  to  confirm 
the  notion  given  of  me  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  anonymous 
paragraphs,  that  I  ne'oer  laugh:  smd  the  terms  of 
politeness  and  good-humour j  on  which  I  am  said  to 


were  public,  and  which  Home  himself  did  not  deny.  He  never 
prctenncd  to  have  other  evidence  of  Horne's  corruption,  than  the 
effects  of  his  conduct. 

Poor  old9QuU  toV:.]  What  a  paragraph  of  buffoonery ! 
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have  lived  heretofore  with  the  young  lady^  are  in- 
tended to  confirm  other  paragraphs^of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ofiended  me  by  re- 
fusing his  daughter.  Ridiculous!  Yet  I  cannot 
deny  but  that  JuNius*.has' proved  me  unmanly  and 
ungenerous^  as  clearly  as  he  has  shewn  me  corrupt 
and  vindictive:  and  I  will  tell  him  more;  I  have 
paid  the  present  Ministry  as  many  visits  and  com- 
pliments as  ever  I  paid  to  the  young  lady^  and  shall 
all  my  life  treat  them  with  the  same  politeness  and 
good  humour. 

But  Junius  "  begs  me  to  believe,  that  he  mea- 
"  sures  the  integrity  of  men  by  their  conduct^  not  by 
**  their  professions:^^  Sure  this  Junius,  must  ima- 
gine his  readers  as  void  of  understanding  as  he  is 
of  modesty !  Where  shall  we  find  the  standard  of 
HIS  integrity?  By  what  are  we  to  measure  the  con- 
duct  of  this  lurking  assassin?..  .And  he  says  this  to 
me,  whose  conduct,  wherever  I  could  personally 
appear,  has  been  as  direct  and  open  and  public  as 
my  words.  I  have  not,  like  l^im,  concealed  myself 
in  my  chamber,  to  shoot  my  arrows  out  of  the  win- 
dow; nor  contented  myself  to  view  the  battle  from 
afar;  but  publickly  mixed  in  the  engagement,  and 
shared  the  danger.  To  whom  have  I,  like  him,  re- 
fused my  name,  upon  complsdnt  of  injury?  What 


Yet  I  cannot  denyy  tJ*c.]  All  this  is  little  to  the  purpose.  The 
business  of  Home  was  merely  to  shew,  that  he  had  not,  by  his  late 
behaviour,  effectively  counteracted  the  purposes  of  the  patriots  for 
vhich  he  himself  had  professed  such  flaming  zeal. 
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printer  have  I  desired  to  C<mceal  ma?  In  the  iofi- 
nite  variety  of  business  in  which  I  have  been  eon- 
cem^dy  where  it  i$  not  so  easy  to  be  fiuiltless,  wbxdk 
of  my  actions  can  he  arraign?  To  what  danger  has 
any  man  been  exposed^  which  I  have  not  fiioed? 

information^  action 9  imprisonment^   or  deaths 

What  labour  have  I  refused?  What  expence  have 
I  declined?  What  pleasure  have  I  not  renounced? 
....But,  Junius,  to  vfbom  no  conduct  belongs^  *'  mea* 
^^  sures  the  integrity  of  men  by  their  conduct^  not  by 
"  their  professions:^^  himself,  all  the  while^  being 
nothing  but  professions^  and  those  too  anonymous. 
The  political  ignorance  or  wilftil  &lsehood  of  this 
declaimer  is  extreme.  His  osm  former  Letters  jus- 
tify both  my  conduct  and  those  whom  his  last 
Letter  abuses:  for  the  public  meaaurea  which 
Junius  has  beea  all  along  defeiKJ^ng,  were  Ofurs, 
whom  he  attacks,  and  the  unifcnrm  oppoaer  of  those 
measures  has  been  Mr«  Wilkes^  whose  bad  actiooa 
and  intentions  he  endeavours  to  screen. 

Let  Junius  now,  if  he  pleases,  change  his  abuse  1 
and,  quitting  his  loose  hold  of  interest  and  re^ei^f 


What  labour  harve  I  re/used^  ^cJ]  Here  is  considerable  art. 
Home  waves  the  defence  of  that  part  of  his  conduct  which  had 
been  accused;  and  recounts^  with  ostentation^  the  ciicntnataacotf 
of  that  indecent  political  bustle,  for  which  he  had  deserted  his  pro- 
per duties,  and  by  which  he  had  made  himself  of  account  with  the 
fiaends  of  Wilkes,  before  he  divided  from  them. 

jind  the  uniform  o/ifioeery  ^c]  This  is  merely  foolish  astertieB. 
But,  the  reader  may  observe,  not  without  amusement  iwd  ridiciilef 
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accuse  me  of  vanity y  and  call  this  defence  boasting. 
I  own  I  have  a  pride  to  see  statues  decreed^  and  the 
highest  honours  conferred,  for  measures  and  actions 
which  all  men  have  approved;  whilst  those  who 
counselled  and  caused  them  are  execrated  and  in- 
sulted. The  darkness  in  which  Junius  thinks  him- 
self shrouded,  has  not  concealed  him ;  nor  the  arti- 
fice of  only  attacking  under  that  signature  those  he 
would  pull  down,  (whilst  he  recommends  by  other 
nvays  those  he  would  have  promoted)  disguised  from 
me  whosd  partizan  he  is.  When  Lord  Chatham 
can  forgive  the  awkward  situation,  in  which,  for  the 

diat  these  accusations  by  Home,  and  his  desertion  of  his  former 
friends  notMy  exposed  the  hdlowness  of  all  the  preteiisicms  of  the 
patriots. 

When  Lord  Chatham^  i^c.  ]  Home  well  knew  it  to  be,  at  present, 
the  general  persoasion  "Oi  the  patriots,  that  the  coaatitutional  ob- 
jects which  they  sought,  were  not  to  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by 
bringing  into  unlimited  ministerial  power,  the  united  parties  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  He  knew, 
too,  that  there  was  a  mixture  of  selimhness,  even  in  the  patriotism 
of  these  noblemen  and  their  followers.  He  had,  therefore,  proposed 
that  they  should  stipulate  in  a  bargain  with  the  City-patriots,  to 
bring  into  effl&ct,  certain  specified  popular  measures,  whenever  they 
should  come  into  power.  But  this  would  have  been,  to  raise  demo- 
tratical  W^gginn  from  being  the  tool,  to  be  the  master,  of  the  an>- 
iocraticaL  They  would  not  consent.  Home  claims  the  praise  of 
merit  for  having  been  among  the  authors  of  that  rejected  proposi- 
tioB*  He  is  willing  to  expose  the  patriotic  pretences  of  those  who 
rejected  it,  as  insincere.  But,  he  forgot,  that,  by  exposing  the  hoU 
lowness  of  those  men^s  pretences,  he  merely  gratified  his  own 
spleen,  and  contributed  to  break  up  the  popular  cabal.  Nothing 
could  be  better  adapted  than  this  conduct  of  Home,  ta  expose  the 
weakness  and  selfishness  of  the  patriots,  or  to  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  laudable  objects  which  they  had  in  view'*  Even  i|i 
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sake  of  the  public,  he  was  designedly  placed  by  the 
thanks  to  him  from  the  city ;  and  when  Jftlkeis 
name  ceases  to  be  necessary  to  Lord  Rockingham 
to  keep  up  a  clamour  agsdnst  the  persons  of  the 
ministry,  without  obliging  the  different  factions  now 
in  opposition  to  bind  themselves  beforehand  to  some 
certain  points,  and  to  stipulate  some  precise  advan- 
tages  to  the  public ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  may 
those  whom  he  now  abuses  expect  the  approba- 
tion of  J  u  N I  u  s .  The  approbation  of  the  public  for 
our  faithful  attention  to  their  interest,  by  eildeavours 
for  those  stipulations,  which  have  made  us  as  obnox- 
ious to  the  factions  ii^pposition  as  to  those  in  ad- 
ministration, is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  till  some 
years  hence ;  when  the  public  will  look  back,  and 
see  how  shamefully  they  have  been  deluded,  and 
by  what  arts  they  were  made  to  lose  the  golden 
opportunity  of  preventing  what  they  will  surely  ex- 
perience  a  change  of  ministers,  without  a  mate- 

terial  change  of  measures,  and  without  any  security 
for  a  tottering  constitution. 

But,  what  cares  Junius  for  the  security  of  the 
constitution  ?  He  has  now  unfolded  to  us  his  dia- 
bolical  principles.  As  a  public  man,  he  must  ever 
condemn  any  measure,  which  may  tend  accidentally 
to  gratify  the  Sovereign;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  is  to  be 

writing  this  Letter,  Home  was  cflcctually  serving  the  ministry.  He 
was  nearly  right  in  fact.  But  he  required  unattainable  perfection, 
which  he  himself  knew  not  to  exemplify. 

Mr*  IVilkes  is  to  be  a%ififiorted,,.^a9  long  an  he  continues  to  be  a 
thorn  in  the  King's  vide  /]  If  Home  had  nothing  in  view,  but  to 
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iP^orted  and  assisted  in  all  his  attempts,  (ho  mat- 
ter how  ridiculous  and  mischievous  his  projects)  as 
long  as  be  continues  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  King*s  side  /.  • . 
The  cause  of  the  country^  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of 
Junius,  is  merely  to  vex  the  King;  and  any  rascal 
is  to  be  supported  in  any  roguery,  provided  he  can 
only  thereby  plant  a  thorn  in  the  King^s  ,sicfe,..This 
is  the  very  extremity  of  faction,  and  the  last  degree 
of  political  wickedness.  Because  Lord  Chatham 
has  been  ill  treated  by  the  King,  and  treacherously 
betrayed  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  latter  is  to 
be  **  the  pillow  on  which  Junius  will  rest  his 
"  resentment!''  and  the  public  are  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  government,  from  mere  motives  of 
personal  enmity  to  the  Sovereign !  These  are  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  man  who  in  the  same 
Letter  saysj  "  if  ever  he  should  be  convinced  that 
**  I  had  no  motive  but  to  destroy  Wilkes,  he  shall 
"  then  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  my  character,  and 
"  to  declare  to  the  world  that  he  despises  me 
"  somewhat  less  than  he  does  at  present!"  Had 
I  ever  acted  from  personal  aflfection  or  enmity  to 
Mr.  Wilkes,  I  should  justly  be  despised.  But 
what  does  he  deserve,  whose  avowed  motive  is 
personal  enmity  to  the  Sovereign  ?  The  contempt 
which  I  should  otherwise  feel  for  the  absurdity 


destmy  the  influence  of  Junius  with  the  public;  this  too  strong  ex- 
pression Vas  very  skilfully  seized.  But,  nothing  could  be  more  fror 
wardly  injurious  to  the  patriot-party,  than  this  sort  of  attack  on  his 
former  friends.  Junius  su£Biciently  replies  to  this  charge,  in  the 
Letter  next  following. 
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and  glaring  inconsistency  ofJuNivs,  is  here  sfr4l^ 
lowed  up  in  my  abhorrence  of  his  principle.  The 
right  divine  and  sacredncss  of  Kings,  is  to  me  a 
senseless  jargon.  It  was  thought  a  daring  expres- 
sion of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First,  that  if  he  found  himself  placed  opposite 
to  the  King  in  battle,  he  would  discharge  his  piece 
into  his  bosom  as  soon  as  into  any  other  man's.  I 
go  farther :  had  I  lived  in  those  days,  I  would  not 
have  waited  for  chance  to  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  doing  my  duty;  I  would  have  sought  him 
through  the  ranks,  and  without  the  least  personal 
enmity  have  discharged  my  piece  into  his  bosom 
rather  than  into  any  other  man's.  The  King  whose 
actions  justify  rebellion  to  his  government,  deserves 
deadi  from  the  hand  of  every  subject.  And  should 
such  a  time  arrive,  I  shall  be  as  free  to  act  as  to  say. 
But,  till  then,  my  attachment  to  the  person  and  fa- 
mily of  the  Sovereign  shall  ever  be  found  more  zea- 
lous and  sincere  than  that  of  his  flatterers.  I  would 
offend  the  Sovereign  with  as  much  reluct»ice  as 
the  parent ;  but,  if  the  happiness  and  security  of 
the  whole  family  made  it  necessary,  so  far,  and  no 
farther,  I  would  offend  him  without  remorse. 


Had  I  lived  in  thoae  ddya^  ^c.\  This  is  a  highly  laughable  bra- 
▼ado.  Junius,  in  the  following  Letter,  brings  Home  into  a  strange 
dilemma,  by  means  of  it.  ^    ^ 

And  should  such  a  time^  l:fc*'\  Here  was  a  compliment  to  Ma- 
jesty, almost  sufficient  to  justify  the  Arst  insinuation  of  Junius. 
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But  let  us  consider  a  little  wluther  these  princi- 
ples of  Junius  would  lead  us.  Should  Mr.  Wilkes 
once  more  commission  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole  to 
procure  for  him  a  pension  of  one  thouscmd  pounds 
upon  the  Irish  establishment  for  thirty  years ;  he 
must  be  supported  in  the  demand  by  the  public... 
because  it  would  mortify  the  King  ! 

Should  he  wish  to  see  Lord  Rockingham  and 
his  friends,  once  more  in  administration,  unclogged 
by  any  stipulations  for  the  people y  that  he  might 
again  enjoy  a  pension  of  one  thousand  and  forty 
pounds  a  year,  viz.  from  iki<t  first  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury y  Jive  hundred  pounds ;  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  sixty  pounds  each;  from  the  Lords  of 
Trade y  forty  pounds  each,  &c.  the  public  must  give 
up  their  attention  to  points  of  national  benefit,  and 
assist  Mr.  Wilkes  in  his  attempt.... because  it  would 
mortify  the  King ! 

Should  he  demand  the  government  of  Canada^ 

or  of  Jamaicay  or  the  embassy  to  Constantinople  ; 

and  in  case  of  refusal  threaten  to  write  them  down, 

•  as  he  had  before  served  another  administration,  in, 

a  year  and  a  half;  he  must  be  supported  In  his  pre- 

Shotdd  Mr*  Wilkes  once  morcy  IstcJ]  This  and  the  five  following 
paragraphs,  relate  to  facts  in  the  history  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
which  certainly  do  shew,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  a  trade 
of  his  patriotism.  But  they  do  not  shew  him  to  have  been  unfit  for 
the  purposes  for  which  he  was  supported  by  the  patriots.  The  ex- 
posure of  those  facts  must  have  been  useful  to  the  ministry,  by  dis- 
crediting the  patriot-cause. 

VOL.   II.  R    r 
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tensions,  and  upheld  in  his  insolence*...because  it 
would  mortify  the  King  I 

Juki  us  may  chuse  to  suppose  that  these  things 
cannot  happen !  But,  that  they  have  happened,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Wilkes's  denial,  I  do  aver.  I 
maintain  that  Mr*  Wilkes  did  commissicm  Mr. 
Thotnas  Walpole,  to  solicit  for  him  a  pension  of  one 
thousand  pounds  on  the  /ri^i&  establishment  for  thirty 
years  ;  with  which,  and  a  pardon,  he  declared  he 
would  be  satisfied :  and  that  notwithstanding  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Onslow,  he  did  accept  a  clandestine^ 
precarious^  and  eleemosynary  pension  from  the 
Rockingham  administration ;  which  they  paid  in 
proportion  to^  and  out  of,  their  salaries  ;  and  so  en- 
tirely was  it  ministerial,  that  as  any  of  them  went 
out  of  the  ministry,  their  names  were  scratched  out 
of  the  list,  and  they  contributed  no  longer.  I  say, 
he  did  solicit  the  governments,  and  the  embassy, 
and  threatened  their  refusal  nearly  in  these  words.. .. 
*^  It  cost  me  a  year  and  a  half  to  write  down  the 
«^  last  administration;  should  I  employ  as  much 
^^  time  upon  you,  very  few  of  you  would  be  in  at 
"the  death.''  When  these  threats  did  not  prevail, 
he  came  over  to  England,  to  embarrass  them  by  his 
presence  ;  and  when  he  found  that  Lord  Rocking- 
ham was  something  firmer  and  more  manly  than  he 
expected,  and  refused  to  be  bullied.. ..into  what  he 
could  not  perform,  Mr.  Wilkes  declared  that  he 
could  not  leave  England  without  money ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  Lwd  Rockingham  purchase4 
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Us  absence  with  one  hundred  pounds  a-piece^  with 
which  he  returned  to  Paris.  And  for  the  truth  of 
what  I  here  advance,  I  appeal  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land,  to  Lord  Rockingham,  to  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish, to  Mr.  Walpole,  &c.  I  appeal  to  the  hand; 
writing  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  is  still  extant. 

Should  Mr.  Wilkes  afterwards  (failing  in  this 
wholesale  trade)  chuse  to  dole  out  his  popularity 
by  the  pound,  and  expose  the  city  offices  to  sale  to 
his  brother,  his  attorney.  Sec.  Junius  will  tell  us, 
it  is  only  an'  ambition  that  he  has  to  make  them 
cbamberlainy  toivn-clerkj  &?<:.  and  he  must  not  be  op- 
posed in  thus  robbing  the  ancient  citizens  of  their 
birth-right. ...because  any  defeat  of  Mr.  Wilkes 
would  gratify  the  King  ! 

Should  he,  after  consuming  the  whole  of  his 
own  fortune,  and  that  of  his  wife,  and  incurring  a 
debt  of  twenty  thousand  pounds ,  merely  by  his  own 
private  extravagance,  without  a  single  service  or  ex- 
ertion  all  this  time  for  the  public,  whilst  his  estate 
remsdned;  should  he,  at  length,  being  undone,  com- 
mence patriot,  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  illegally 
persecuted,  and  in  consideration  of  that  illegality  be 
espoused  by  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  purest  public 
principles;  should  his  debts,  (though  none  of  them 
were  contracted  for  the  public)  and  all  his  other  in- 
cumbrances be  discharged ;  should  he  be  offered 
«ix  hundred  pounds,  or  one  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
to  makebim  independent  for  the  future ;  and  should 
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he,  after  all,  instead  of  gratitude  for  these  services, 
insolently  forbid  his  benefactors  to  bestow  their  own 
money  upon  any  other  object  but  himself,  and  re- 
vile  them  for  setting  any  bound  to  their  supplies ; 
Junius  (who,  any  more  than  Lord  Chatham,  never 
contributed  one  farthing  to  these  enormous  ex- 
pences)  will  tell  them,  that  if  they  think  of  con- 
verting the  supplies  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  private  extra- 
vagance to  the  support  of  public  measures. ...they 


Converting  thcBufifiliesof  Mr.  Wilkea's  firivate  extravagance^ 
tJ'c.]  It  may  be  of  consequence,  here,  to  review,  somewhat  in  de- 
tail, the  particulars  of  Willces's  life. 

John  Wilkes  wasbom  in  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  oa  the  28th 
of  October,  1727*  His  father  was  a  distiller  in  extensive  trade.' 
He  had  two  other  sons,  whose  names  were  Israel  and  Eaton,  and  a 
daughter  who  became  the  wife  of  Mr*  Alderman  Hayley ;  betide 
other  children  of  whom  less  is  known.  Their  mother  was  a  dissen- 
ter. And  the  whole  family  and  their  friends  were  of  warmly  Whig- 
gish  sentiments  in  politics. 

John  received  his  early  education,  first  in  the  town  of  Hertford, 
afterwards  in  Buckinghamshire  under  a  private  tutor.  He  was  sent 
to  finish  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  then  in  greater 
reputation  among  the  Whigs,  than  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  distinguished  also  the  scene  of  the  education  of  Aikenside,  the 
Honourable  Charles  Townshend,  and  Jeremiah  Dyson.  Mr.  An- 
drew Baxter,  a  Scottish  travelling  tutor  of  g^at  learning,  was  one 
of  the  gentlemen  whose  friendship  he  cultivated  while  abroad.  His 
intimacy,  when  he  was  but  a  youth  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
with  such  a  man,  is  a  proof,  that  he  was  then  an  eager  student,  and 
not  at  all  abandoned  to  dissipation  and  foUy. 

After  his  return  to  England  he  married  a  Miss  Mead,  who  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  fortune  ;  fixed  his  residence  at  Aylesbury,  in 
Buckinghamshire  ;  and  led,  for  a  while,  the  life  of  aii  idle  young 
man  oftalents,  fortune,  and  fashion*  He  became,  about  this  time, 
an  associate  in  dissipation  with  his  neighbour  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
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are  as  great  fools  as  my  grandmother  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  ought  to  hold  the  struiga  of  their  purses*.  •• 
as  long  as  be  continues  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  King^s 
side !  ^ 


wcx>d,  afterwards  Lord  Le  Despencer,  and  a  few  other  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure.  And  the  orgies  which  this  party  were  wont  to  cele- 
brate, at  a  seat  which  they  jointly  hiredfor  that  purpose,  are  famous 
as  exceeding  in  the  varieties  of  Bacchanalian  and  obscene  excess, 
even  those  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  those  of  the  Court 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  of  France,  when  he  was  but  a  youth  newly 
initiated  in  debauchery. 

In  the  year  1754,  he,  at  the  age  of  seven  and  twenty,  stood  candi- 
date for  the  parliamentary  representation  of  the  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed;  but  was  disappointed  in  his  canvas.  He  was,  how- 
ever, chosen  into  that  parliament,  as  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Ayles- 
bury. When  the  militia  was  formed,  during  the  glorious  admini- 
stration of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  became,  under  his  friend.  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood,  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  for  Buckinghamshire. 
Sir  Francis  resigning^  after  some  time,  the  Colonelcy,  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  regiment.  The 
Grenvilles  were  his  friends.  Lord  Temple,  his  neighbour  in  the 
country :  and  during  the  ministry  of  Pitt  and  Temple,  Wilkes  was 
an  adherent,  and  even  a  favourite  of  the  ministers.  When,  upon 
the  accession  of  our  present  Sovereign,  power  passed  into  other 
hands  ;  Mr.  Wilkes,  for  a  time,  hesitated,  whether  he  should  not 
attach  himself  to  Lord  Bute.  But,  when  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple  re- 
tired from  official  employment:  Wilkes  was  led  to  adopt,  with 
warmth,  the  resentments  of  his  friend  Temple.  Much  of  his  for- 
tune was,  by  this  time,  squandered :  and  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  try,  whether  he  might  not  re-establish  it,  as  a  patriot,  if  not 
as  a  pensioner  of  administration.  It  was  supposed,  that,  against 
SDch  odds,  Lord  Bute's  administration  could  not  stand  .long ;  so 
that  Wilkes  might  naturally  expect,  soon  to  see  that  party  in  power^ 
whose  cause  he  now  espoused. 

Wilkes  waft,  at  this  time,  a  person  of  no  small  consideration  as  a 
political  associate.  He  was  eminent  for  fluency,  liveliness,  ele- 
gance, and  happy  unstudied  wit  in  conversation.    No  man  alive 
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Upon  these  prinoiples  I  never  hwe  acted,  and  I 
never  will  act.  In  ray  opinion,  it  is  less  dishonour- 
aUe  te  be  the  creature  of  a  court,  tiian  the  tool  of  a 
&ction«     I  will  not  be  either.     I  understand  tfit 


had  more  of  fearless  personal  bravery,  or  less  of  peevish  blustering 
irritability :  he  possessed  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  was  a  master  in 
classical  literatare,  especially  in  the  airy  and  smutty  parts  of  it ; 
and  could  write  his  native  lang;oage  with  admirable  sprtghtfiness 
and  purity  :  into  the  grossness  of  sensual  and  convivial  pleasures, 
he  could  introduce  a  charm  which  might  seem  almost  to  convert  the 
Caliban  into  an  Ariel.  His  fortune  was  not  yet  wholly  gone; 
thoi^^  the  last  remains  of  it  were,  now,  in  waste.  His  power,  as  a 
gay  associate,  over  the  minds  of  the  young  men  of  fortune,  rank^ 
and  fashion,  was  absolutely  unbounded.  When  once  seated  with 
him  round  the  convivial  table,  neither  young  nor  (dd,  could  either 
think  of  rising,  or  suffer  htm  to  rise.  Gibbon  describes  his  con- 
versation to  have  been,  at  an  accidental  dinner  at  which  he  met 
with  him,  in  the  highest  degree  fascinating ;  and  relates  that,  after 
Wilkes  had,  at  a  late  hous*,  retired  to  rest.  Sir  Thomas  Worsely, 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  the  elder  Mr.  Gibbon,  broke  into  his  cham- 
ber, and  would  not  leave  him  till  they  had,  in  their  fondness  iat 
his  gay  oonTersafcion,  made  him  drink  a  bottle  of  daret  in  bed. 

He  was  re-elected  in  ITGl,  to  represent  theburg^  of  Aylesbury, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But,  from  whatever  disadvantage,  he 
was  less  successful  as  a  parliamentary  speaker,  than  in  most  other 
trials  of  his  powers.  To  aid  the  Pitt  and  GrenviUe  opposition,  he 
had,  therefore,  recourse  to  the  use  of  bis  pen.    His  first  productioa 

-with  this  view,  was  in  titled '^  Observations  on  the  Pafiers  reia'- 

Jive  to  a  rupture  with  Sfiain, '\:.On  the  5th  of  June  1763,  he  began 
the  publication  of  the  famous"  Abr/A  Briton***  I»  its  composition, 
he  was  assisted  by  Churchill,  Lloyd,  and  perhaps  others  of  the  wits 
of  the  day.  He  now  associated  familiarly  with  the  wits :  and  his 
conversation  was  not  less  acceptable  to  them,  than  it  had  always 
been  to  the  dissipated  young  men  of  rank  and  fiishion.  The  papen 
of  the  North  Briton  were  written  with  purity  and  livelinesa  of  Style, 
with  great  violence  of  satire,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  mere  sccre% 
political  anecdotes  of  the  time,  with  a  perfect  adaptation  o£  tUeiv 
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two  great  leaders  of  opposition  to  be  Lord  Rock* 
ingliam  and  Lord  Chatham ;  under  one  of  whose 
banners,  all  the  opposing  members  of  both  houses, 
who  desire  to  get  places,  enlist.     I  can  place  no 


qiirit  to  the  tone  of  vulgar  prejudice,  often  with  exq^site  wit  and 
hnmour,  sometiines  with  genuuie  stroke.s  of  serious  eloquence,  never 
with  considerable  deptit  or  force  of  argument*  ^Their  success,  hotk 
in  irritating  the  ministry,  and  gratifying  the  Opposition,  was  truif 
astonishing.  In  the  course  of  their  publication.  Lord  Talbot,  stew* 
ard  of  the  King's  household,  was  provoked  to  demand  of  Wilkes, 
whether  he  were  the  author  of  the  North  Briton  for  the  21st  of 
August,  1762m  Wilkes  refused  an  answer  to  this  question,  in  terms 
which  provoked  Lord  Talbot  to  send  him  a  challenge*  Wilkes 
with  alacrity,  agreed  to  fight  his  Lordship.  They  met:  and  Lord 
Talbot,  with  a  sort  of  blustering  anger  that  seemed  to  have  its 
origin  in  fear,  strove  to  frighten  Wilkes  to  a  concession  that  should 
prevent  the  combat,  Wilkes  declined  all  concession ;  and  with 
q)ortive  gaiety  turned  into  ridicule,  that  confusion  of  passion 
which  appeared  in  his  Lordship's  words  and  manner.  They  took 
dieir  .ground,  and  fired*  Neither  of  them  was  wounded.  Wilkes, 
then,  advancing  to  Lord  Talbot,  owned  himself  the  author  of  the 
paper  to  which  his  Lordship's  enquiry  related.  His  Lordship,  upon 
this,  exclaimed. •. .such  was  the  impression  of  Wilkes's  frank  and 
fearless  gallantry,  on  his  mind...<<  That  he  was  the  noblest  feUovf 
**  God  ever  made  /"  They  drank  a  bottle  of  claret  together  at  the 
next  inn ;  and  parted,  in  friendship.  The  publication  of  the  papers 
of  the  North  Briton  was  continued,  tiU  the/orty-Jifih  appeared* 
That  paper  contained  observations  which,  •  seeming  to  attack  the 
King  himself,  were  viewed  as  treasonable  and  seditious.  A  Gene- 
ral Warraht  was  then  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  for  the  seizure  of  its  authors^  flrhitersy  and  publishers. 

Before  having  recourse  to  this  measure,  the  ministry  had  used 
pains  to  procure  the  North  Briton  to  be  written  down  by  authora 
who  were  attached  to  them.  Smollet  wrote  the  Brittm  ;  and  Mur- 
fihy  the  Auditor*  John  Home  and  others  were  also  industriously 
at  work  with  the  same  purpose.  Smollet  was  a  man,  in  every  accom- 
plishment of  eloquence,  wit,  and  poUtical  knowledge,  eyceedmgiy 
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confidence  in  either  of  them,  or  in  any  others,  unless 
they  will  now  engage,  whilst  they  are  out,  to  g^rant 
certain  essential  advantages  for  the  security  of  the 
public,  when  they  shall  be  in  administration 


superior  to  Wilkes*  But  the  Briton  was  perhaps  directed  not  so 
much  by  his  judgment  as  by  that  of  his  employers:  and  in  this  case, 
the  energy  of  his  genius  could  not  be  put  forth.  There  was,  besides, 
a  tide  of  popular  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  side  on  which  Wilkes 
wrote,  which  would  have  preferred  even  much  poorer  writing  than 
the  North  Briton,  if  only  in  the  same  tone  of  politics,  to  the  best 
eloquence  of  administration.  Where  Smollet  failed,  it  was  scarcely 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  others  should  succeed.  It  was  when  in 
de8pair....as  to  the  power  of  their  writers,  that  the  ministers  had 
recourse  to  a  state-prosecution. 

Qn  the  29th  of  April,  1763,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  seized,  in  his  house, 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Warrant*  He  refused  obe- 
dience to  the  Warrant :  and  its  execution  was  deferred  till  the  day 
following,  tie  was  then  compelled  to  submit  to  be  conducted  to  the 
SecreUry  of  State's  Office.  From  that  office  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower.  His  papers,  including  even  letters  of  love  and  gallantry, 
were  seized.  And  he  was  detained,  for  about  a  week,  in  dose  and 
rigorous  custody. 

But  now  began  his  triumph.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  upon 
a]^cation  from  his  friends,  issued,  in  his  favour,  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  directed  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  Mr.  Wilkes, 
was,  accordingly  brought  before  that  Court:  and  the  cause  of  his 
imprisonment  was  soleinnly  argued.  It  was  decided,  that  the  war- 
rant by  which  he  had  been  apprehended,  was  illegal;  and  that  the 
privilege  of  parliament  had  been  violated  in  his  person.  He  was, 
therefore,  by  the  authority  of  the  Court,  set  at  liberty.  In  writing 
the  North  Britons,  he  had  proceeded  to  indecent  outrage,  the  mode- 
rate and  legal  punishment  of  which  would  not,  probably,  have  roused 
any  very  powerful  sympathy  of  the  public  in  his  favour.  But,  the 
illegality  of  the  measures  which  were  taken  againsthim,  seemed  to 
identify  his  cause  with  that  of  the  laws  and  the  constitution,  and 
left  him  no  longer  to  the  fate  of  a  puny,  solitary  individual.    From 
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These  points  they  refuse  to  stipulate,  because  they 
are  fearful  lest  they  should  prevent  any  future  over- 
tures from  the  court.  To  force  them  to  these  stipu- 
lations has  been  the  uniform  endeavour  of  Mr.  Saw- 


this  time,  his  vices  and  follies  were  forgotten ;  and  he  became,  emi- 
nently, the  Man  of  the  Peofile* 

Disappointed  in  their  first  rash  measure  of  punishment,  the 
ministry,  next  deprived  him  of  his  commission  as  Colonel  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  militia:  and  commenced  a  prosecution  against 
him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Parliament,  in  the  mean  while, 
assembled :  And  while  Mr.  Wilkes  was  preparing  to  complain  of 
that  breach  of  privilege  by  which  he  had  suffered ;  Mr.Grenville, 
the  minister,  accused  him  as  the  author  of  the  North  Britons :  pro- 
cured the  forty-fifth  number  of  that  work  to  be  declared  a  seditious 
libel,  and  to  be  burnt,  as  such,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man ;  and  even  prevailed  with  the  House  to  surrender  one  of  their 
unquestioned  rights,  and  to  resolve,  that  privilege  of  Parliament 
did  not  extend  to  the  case  oflibeU* 

Hitherto,  Wilkes  was  safe  against  all  the  power  and  artifices  of 
ministerial  persecution.  But,  with  a  wantonness  of  indiscretion  not 
easily  to  be  accounted  for,  he  chose  to  reprint  the  North  Britons, 
at  aprivate  press  in  his  own  house  ;....and  thus  to  confide  the  secret, 
that  he  was  their  author,  to  a  new  set  of  men,  whose  faith  was  un- 
tried, and  who  might  be  more  easily  tempted  to  betray  it,  than 
those  with  whom  it  had  been  before  intrusted.  Beside  the  North 
Britons,  he  printed,  at  his  private  press,  an  obscene  parody  on 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  which  he  called  an  Essay  on  Woman.  One 
of  his  working  printers  betrayed  him.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Lord  Sandwich  accused  his  guilt  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The 
Peers,  with  indignation,  voted  an  address  for  another  prosecution 
against  him. 

But,  while  these  events  were  advancing ;  he,  in  prospect  of 
them,  retired  out  of  the  kingdom A  Mr.  Martin,  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  his  invective  in  the  North  Britons,  had  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  branded  their  author,  as  a  lurking  coward.  Personal 
hravery,  however,  comprehendpd,  in  Wilkes's  estimation  almost 
¥0L.   XI.                              S  S 
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bridge,  Mr.  To^^nnshend,  Mr.  Oliver,  &c.  and, 
THEREFORE,  tlicy  are  abused  by  Junius.  I  know 
no  reason  but  my  zeal  and  industry  in  the  same 
cause,  that   should  entitle  me   to   the   honour   of 


all  the  virtues.  He  avowed  himself  the  author  of  tlie  abuse  of 
which  Martin  complained.  A  duel  at  the  ring  in  Hyde-Park  en- 
sued. W^ilkcs  was  wounded  in  ihc  groin.  In  meeting  his  antago- 
nist, under  the  agony  of  his  wound,  and  while  Mr.  Martin's  per- 
sonal safety  might  seem  endangered  by  the  consequences.. ..he  be- 
haved with  a  cool  fearlessness,  and  with  a  gallant  generosity,  which 
won  the  esteem  and  subsequent  kindness  of  his  antagonist.  While 
he  remained  ill  of  his  wound ;  the  proceedings  in  parliament  on 
account  of  his  blasphernvj  and  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  his 
seditious  libels,  were  earnestly  urged  against  him.  Tlie  last  re- 
miiins  of  his  own  fortune,  too,  were  entirely  consumed;  and  he  was 
reduced  even  to  the  miserable  necessity  of  soliciting  tlie  loan  of  so 
small  a  sum  as  five  guineas  from  Dr.  Brockclsby.  His  great  friends, 
seeing  him  in  these  circumstances  of  poverty  and  prosecution, //r/i* 
dnithj  abandoned  him.  To  avoid  the  last  consequences  of  the  pro- 
secution, he  judged  it  proper  to  retire  to  Paris,  as  soon  as  his  con- 
valescence from  his  wound  woidd  permit. 

He  continued  at  PaVis,  though  summoned  home.  The  House  of 
Commons  voted  him  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  their  authority ;  and, 
then,  on  account  of  his  writings,  expelled  him  from  his  seat  in  the 
House,  In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he  was  prosecuted  to  out-> 
lawry.  His  first  triumph  over  the  ministry  in  their  attack  on  him, 
by  a  General  Warrant,  was  reversed.  His  adversaries  had,  now, 
the  forms  of  law  in  their  favour.  By  tliese,  they  prevailed ;  and 
he  had  fled,  in  ignominy,  from  the  consequences.  Even  those  who 
had  been  his  friends,  were  now  much  more  earnest  to  exculpate 
themselves  from  Uie  suspicion  of  having  encouraged  his  satire,  and 
ininiorality,  than  to  offer  him  support  under  persecution,  or  to  de- 
fend him  against  its  most  outrageous  severity.  Wilkes  recovering, 
abroad,  from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  endeavoured  to  forget,  in 
g  ly  conviviality,  his  late  misadventures.  He  made  an  excursion  to 
l*aly  :  and,  while  he  could  procure  supplies  of  money  for  his  suf- 
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V>eing  ranked  by  his  abuse  with  persons  of  their 
fortune  and  station:  It  is  a  tluty  I  owe  to  the  me- 
xnory  of  the  late  Mr.  Beckford  to  say,  that  he  had 
no   other  aim  than   this,   when  he  provided  that 


iicient  subsistence  :  he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  lose  his  relish  for  the 
gay  enjoyments  of  life,' on  account  of  such  annoyances -as  would 
have  brought  most  others  to  despondency. 

And,  he  had  still  a  class  of  friends  in  England,  who  would  not 
abandon  him.  Those  were.. ..persons,  who,  though  distant  from  the 
sphere  of  interested  political  intrigue,  delighted  in  the  bustle  for 
Knglish  liberty.... persons  who  zealously  cherished  the  ancient  un- 
associating  prejudices  of  the  English  against  the  Scots.... others 
who  admired,  above  all  things  else,  that  intrepidity  of  licentious- 
ness which  could  insult  Majesty  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  legal 
authorities.... some  who  could  not  but  esteem  that  union  of  wit, 
bravery,  and  profligacy,  which  the  character  of  Wilkes  displayed 
...•and  some  who,  though  they  disliked  all  else  in  him,  thought 
they  saw  him  likely  to  fall  the  victim  of  mean  oppression  from  a 
mighty  hand,  and  were,  on  tiiis  account  alone,  moved  to  espouse 
his  cause.  These  persons  composed  a  powerful  and  active  body, 
to  gratify  whose  clamours,  even  his  less  faithful  political  friends 
were  forced  to  make  as  if  they  had  not  finally  deseited  him.  Tho 
outcry  on  account  of  his  persecution,  contributed  riOt  a  little  to 
unsettle  the  authority  of  that  administration  in  which  George  Gren- 
ville  was  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  promise  of  a 
reversal  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  if  they  should  come  into 
office,  was  a  lure  for  popularity  which  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
held  out  to  the  nation.  Perhaps,  indeed,  Earl  Temple.. ..and  if  so, 
he  alone....was  sincere,  liut,  they  were,  all,  taken  at  their  word  : 
and,  the  strengtli  of  the  opposition  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
wishes  and  the  cfFarts  of  the  friends  of  Wilkes. 

Earl  Temple  and  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  come  into  responsible  of- 
ficial employment,  without  the  stipulation  of  terms  which  the  King 
could  not  grants  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  were  less  scrupulous.  They  engaged  in  the  business  of 
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sumptuous  entertainment  at  the  Mansion-house  for 
tlie  members  of  both  Houses  in  opposition.  At  that 
time  he  drew  up  the  heads  of  an  engagement,  which 
he  gave  to  me,  with  a  request  that  I  would  couch 


administration,  without  fixing  those  conditions  which,  as  they 
meant  to  proceed,  were  without  doubt,  requisite  for  their  security. 
That  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  should  not  be  reversed,  nor 
he  himself  received  into  any  sort  of  ministerial  favour was  pro- 
bably a  restrictive  stipulation  to  which  they  were  themselves  obliged 
to  give  their  express  consent.  The  nation,  however,  and  the  friends 
of  Wilkes  himself  expected,  that,  when  these  men  were  in  office,  he 
would  not  be  long  left  to  languish  in  exile.  General  surprize  and 
offence  were  created  by  the  delay  to  recall  and  vindicate  him.  He 
himself  more  impatient,  and  impatient  from  the  necessities  of  his 
situation,  sent  to  demand  of  the  new  ministers,  the  fulfilment  of 
their  former  promii>es.  To  procure  a  reversal  of  the  proceedings 
against  him,  might  be  difiicult.  He  was  willing,  therefore,  to  set 
aside  for  a  time,  the  consideration  of  public  principles ;  and  accept, 
on  humbler  terms,  the  restoration  of  his  private  fortunes.  A  par- 
don, a  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  the  Irish  estat^ish- 
ment,  a  colonial  government,  or  a  distant  embassy,  were  the  grati- 
fications which  he  desired.  But  the  King  would  not  permit  him  to 
be  thus  gratified;  the  Rockingham  administration  hoped,  that 
Wilkes's  name  and  injuries  might  be  quickly  forgotten,  amid  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  their  government :  and  they  thought,  too, 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  and  dishonourable,  publickly  to  ally  them- 
selves to  his  infamy,  Wilkes  would. not  endure  a  denial.  When 
the  applications  of  hitt  friends  were  slighted  or  invaded  ;  he,  in  great 
indignation,  hastened  home.  Though  the  Rockingham  administra- 
tion could  not  gi^atify  his  wishes :  yet  they  dared  not  to  provoke 
him  to  open  hostility  against  them.  They  bought  his  silence  and 
return  to  the  continent  with  immediate  supplies  of  money,  a  pen- 
sion contributed  by  themselves  in  common,  out  of  their  ministe- 
rial salaries,  and  the  promise  of  a  pardon  from  the  King,  and 
honourable  restitution  to  his  country,  as  soon  as  their  firm  establish- 
ment in  power  should  enable  them  to  venture  on  such  a  measure.... 
Had  he  remained  in  England  ;  they  must  eitheri...by  openly  es- 
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it  in  t^rms  so  cautious  and  precise,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  future  quibble  and  evasion ;  but  to  oblige 
them  either  to  fulfil  the  intent  of  the  obligation,  or 
to  sign  their  own  infamy,  and  leave  it  on  record; 


pousing  his  cause,  have  ruined  their  interest  with  their  Sovereign, 
....or  by  treating  him  as  an  outlaw,  have  exposed  themselves  to  the 
hatred  and  execrations  of  the  people.  He  did  not  see,  that  he 
could  find  kis  interest  in  embarrassing  them  too  much :  and  he, 
therefore,  accepted  their  money,  their  excuses,  and  their  new  en- 
gagements.. ..and  returned  to  Paris. 

They  fell.. ..though  not  by  his  hostilities:  and  a  new  administra- 
tion succeeded,  from  whom,  it  might  seem,  that  he  had  still  more 
to  hope.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  its  ostensible  chief,  had  been  his 
private  and  convivial  friend :  even  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  per- 
sonally stood  aloof  from  him,  had  been  benefited  by  his  injuries  and 
sufferings.  A  message  to  him  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  antici- 
pated his  applications,  and  promised  every  redress  that  he  could 
ask.  He  returned,  upon  this,  to  England.  He  had  dreaded,  lest 
the  Duke's  professions  might  be  insincere :  and,  he  determined  to 
reduce  his  Grace  at  once  to  the  necessity  of  either  gratifying  him 
to  his  wishes,  or  breaking  with  the  people.  The  Duke  could  not 
fidJU  his  promises :  for,  he  might  not  propose  to  the  King  to  pardon 
and  reward  a  man  so  obnoxious  as  Wilkes.  Wilkes,  then,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  power  of  Government,  appeared  in  public,  though  an 
ouUaw ;  canvassed  for  the  parliamentary  representation  of  the  city 
of  London....and  afterwards  more  successfully  for  that  of  Middle- 
sex ;  and,  with  his  accustomed  boldness,  proceeded  to  force  the  mi- 
nister into  decisive  hostility  against  him.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
his  friends,  uncertain,  at  first,  how  to  act,  dared  not  to  urge  his  sen- 
tence of  outlawry  into  execution.  But,  after  the  electors  of  Middle- 
sex, indignant  to  see  Wilkes  deserted  by  the  ministers,  had  chosen 
him  to  represent  them  in  the  parliament  which  was  about  to  open  ; 
he  offeredhimself  to  justice;  procured  the  sentence  ^f  outlawry  which 
had  been  pronounced  against  him,  to  be  annulled :  and  was  con- 
demned to  suffer  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  agreeably  to  the  former 
sentences,  for  the  libellous  sedition  of  his  North  Britons,  and  for  the 
obscenity  and  blasphemy  of  his  Essay  on  Woman.    Even  in  these 
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and  this  engagement  he  was  determined  to  propose 
to  them  at  the  Mansion-house,  that  either  by  their 
refusal  they  might  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  pulj- 


sentences,  however,  they  were  alledged  to  be  illegalities  which  be- 
spoke a  malignity  against  Wilkes,  that  was  still  furiously  hcr.t  i', 
wreak  itself  even  in  violation  of  the  forms  of  law  nnd  the  pri!\ri;/iLs 
of  the  constitution.  %Iis  success  and  the  continued  but  in>poU  nt  vagc 
of  his  enemies,  rendered  Wilkes,  therefore  now  more  pcpular  than 
-ever.  Since  the  minister,  his  quondam  friend,  could  abandon  him  so 
far  as  self-interest  would  permit ;  Wilkes,  therefore  scorned  all  mo- 
. deration  and  compromise  ;  and  by  engaging  to  his  constituents  of 
Middlesex  to  demand  from  Parliament,  the  redress  of  his  wrongs, 
shewed  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that  he  must  not  hope  to  maintain  a 
medium  between  warm  friendship  with  Wilkes,  and  the  most  des- 
perate hostility  against  him.  Ere  hostilities  had  yet  commenced  be- 
tween them  in  parliament,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  made  it  to  be  signi- 
fied to  Mr.  Wilkes,  that  he  should  be  expelled  from  his  seat,  if  he 
dared  to  provoke  a  parliamentary  discussion  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  case.  This  menace  only  irritated  Wilkes,  and  made  him  so 
much  the  more  resolute  to  proceed.  He  knew  that  the  people  wer« 
on  his  side :  he  might  gain  much :  he  had  little  to  lose. 

The  circumstances  of  his  case  were,  by  a  petition  from  himself, 
and  by  the  motions  of  his  friends,  forcibly  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  demanded  the  redress  of  his  wrongs. 
The  friends  of  the  ministry  talked  of  his  crimes ;  and,  as  had  been 
threatened  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  insisted,  tliat  he  should  be  ex- 
pelled, as  imworthy  of  a  seat  in  that  House.  A  new  attack  for 
breach  of  privilege  was  at  the  same  time  menaced  against  him  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  ivas  accordingly,  expelled,  under  new  ac- 
cusations of  libel,  from  among  the  representatives  of  the  Commons. 
His  expulsion  only  inflamed  his  pride,  and  enhanced  his  popularity. 
A  new  writ  was  issued  to  the  electors  of  Middlesex ;  and  they  again 
returned  Mr.  Wilkes.  -  The  election  was  by  the  House  of*  Com- 
mons declared  void ;  but,  even  the  third  time,  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex  still  adhered  to  their  first  choice.  At  a  fourth  election, 
Mr.  Luttrel  stood  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr.  W^ilkes.  Only  a 
very  few  of  the  electors  gave  their  votes  for  Luttrel :  and  Wilke* 
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[]r.,  or  by  the  engagement  lay  a  foundation  for  con- 

rdcncc. 

When  they  were  informed  of  the  intention,  Lord 
Rockingham  and  his  friends  flatly  refused  any  en- 


■.vns  arcordJn';ly  returned  by  the  Sheriffs,  as  chily  chosen  by  a  vast 
n:^"»vi;v.  Bat,  the  House  of  Commons  hastily  decided,  tli at  the 
^  '^c-  lor  Mr.  Wilkes,  were  mill,  as  having  been  illegally  given ; 
ai'il  tlcr.l.ircd  the  election  t(»  be,  therefore,  in  favour  of  liis  oppo- 
nent. Now  bep.'U  ihrit  dispute  concerning  the  Middlesex  election 
in  which  Ju\jt.  «;  so  successfully  took  part.  The  freeholders  of 
Middlesex  aiid  the  citizens  of  London,  from  this  time,  es])Oused 
the  cause  of  Wilkes  as  if  it  had  been  their  own.  He  was  destined 
to  make  his  fortune  by  their  favour,  and  finally  to  triumph  as  to  the 
disputed  princiijic  b\'  their  support.  In  spite  of  every  labour  to  the 
contrary,  tlic  whole  public  were  soon  convinced,  that  the  constitu- 
tion had  been  ^  iohited  In*  the  preference  of  Luttrel. 

From  the  time  of  the  contest  respecting  the  Middlesex  election, 
Mr.  Wilkes's  fortune  went  on  mending.  His  great  friends  could 
no  longer  make  him  their  duj)e.  lie  saw,  that  the  people  were 
much  rather  to  be  trusted ;  hxcd  himself  upon  popular  favour  ;  and 
took  care  to  preserve  it,  till  he  had  rt  gained  more  than  his  first  in- 
dependence. In  January  1709,  his  friends  resolving- to  make  him 
a  city  n»agistrate,  since  they  could  not  seat  him  in  tlic  Hou<re  of 

Commons,  as  representative  for  Middlesex procured  him  to  be 

elected  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of  Faringdon  Without.  A  society- 
formed  for  the  support  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  raised  large  contribu- 
tions for  his  support  in  his  opposition  to  Government,  and  even  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts  and  the  re-establishment  of  his  fortune. 
By  a  composition  with  his  creditors,  his  debts,  amounting  to  above 
seventeen  thousand  pounds,  were  actually  discharged  b)  tliat  so- 
ciety. While  the  society  was  preparing  tado  still  more  for  him, 
it^was  divided  and  set  at  variance  with  itself  by  Home  and  some 
others  who  envied  W'ilkes  the  gains  of  his  patriotism.  After  he 
himself  had  suffered  the  effects  of  his  sentences,  he  found  likewise, 
some  compensation  for  his  sufferings,  in  a  verdict  of  four  thousand 
pounds  damages  from  Lord  Halifax^  and  oiie  thousand  pounds  from 
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gagement;  and  Mr.  Beckford  as  flatly  swore,  they 

should  then "  eat  none  of  his  broth;"  and  he 

was  determined  to  put  off  the  entertainment :  But 
Mr.  Beckford  was  prevailed  upon  by'*^*****to  in- 


Mr.  Wood,  on  account  of  their  iUegal  use  of  a  General  Warrant 
against  him.  In  the  contention  with  the  House  of  Commons  rela- 
tive to  the  seizure  of  the  printers,  the  circumstances  of  which) 
have  been  already  related.. ..he  distinguished  himself  as  the  leader 
of  the  powers  of  the  city.. .and  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to  those 
by  whom  he  had  been,  hitherto,  the  most  zealously  supported. 

It  was  now,  that  his  success  among  the  city-patriots  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  Mr.  Home  and  others,  who,  from  his  assistants,  a^ired 
to  become  his  rivals.  They  represented  his  patriotism  as  insin- 
cere ;  exclaimed  against  his  dishonest  compromises  with  the  Rock- 
ingham administration :  accused  him  as  the  creature  of  Lord  Ro<:k- 
ingham  and  Lord  Chatham ;  accused  the  gaieties  and  errors  of  his 
private  life ;  and  boasted  the  superior  purity  of  their  own  public 
virtue.  The  quarrel  essentially  injured  the  general  cause  of  the 
patriots,  by  breaking  their  strength,  and  exposing  their  selfishness 
to  abhorrence  and  ridicule.  But,  Wilkes  it  could  not  very  essen- 
tially injure;  because  his  imperfections  were  known,  before  the 
public  adopted  him  as  their  champion:  and  nothing  but  a  proof  ttiat 
his  zeal  against  Government  had  become  less  ardent,  could  now 
have  alienated  tlie  people  from  him.  Assisted  by  Junius, he  ccn- 
trived  effectually  to  ruin  for  the  time,  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Home« 

He  offered  himself  in  concert  with  Mr.  Bull,  a  candidate  for 
the  shrievalty :  and  was  elected  to  it.  He  discharged  the  duties  of 
that  office  with  honour,  and  without  any  forfeiture  of  popularity. 
In  October  1774,  he  was  chosen  Lord-Mayor;  an  office  in  which 
also  his  conduct  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the  city.  On  the  same 
year,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  out  of  which  he  had 
been  expelled,  he  was*  again  elected  as  one  of  the  representatives 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  During  the  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  he  continued  to  oppose  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
many  violent  sallies  of  Deniocratical  whiggism.  In  the  year  1779, 
he  was  elected  to  the  lucrative  office  of  chamberlain  to  the  city  of 
London. 
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dolge  them  in  the  ridiculous  parade  of  a  popular 
procession  through  the  city,  and  to  give  them  the 
foolish  pleasure  of  an  imaginary  cousequence,  for 
the  real  benefit  only  of  the  cooks  and  purveyors. 


During  all  this  while  he  continued  to  enjoy  life  like  a  disciple  of 
£picurus ;  tempering  voluptuousness  with  wit,  elegance,  and  still 
as  he  grew  older,  with  more  and  more  of  moderation.  He  had  se- 
parated from  his  wife,  within  a  few  years  after  their  marriage :  and  a 
mistress  occupied  her  place  in  his  bed.  His  daughter,  the  only 
child  of  that  marriage,  enjoyed  an  indepejident  fortune  from  her 
mother,  which  remained  untouched  by  her  father's  extravagances: 
and  her  filial  tenderness  never  deserted  him  in  his  greatest  difficul- 
ties. His  residence  was  sometimes  in  the  house  of  his  daughter ; 
occasionally  at  Kensington  or  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  often  in  summer, 
at  a  favourite  cottage  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  had  a  natural  son 
on  whose  education  he  took  much  successless  pains.  Classical  lite- 
rature, and  especially  the  smutty  parts  of  it,  often  entertained  his 
leisure  hours.  He  delighted  in  social  converse :  and  in  conversa- 
tion, still  retained  all  his  early  power  to  captivate. 

In  his  official  duty,  as  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Wilkes  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  fidelity  and  honour.  He  was  diligent  in  his  at- 
tendance at  Guildhall,  and  accurate  in  his  accompts.  As  a  magi- 
strate, he  was  wont,  in  disputes  especially  between  masters  and  their 
apprentices,  to  incline...at  times  perhaps  with  a  blameable  lenity... 
to  favour  the  apprentice.  He  might  remember  on  such  occasions, 
the  follies  of  his  own  youth :  or  he  might  still  be  desirous  to  retain 
the  partiality  of  the  mob.  In  the  year  1780,  however,  when  the 
no  popery  riots  were  excited  by  Lord  Ceorge  Gordon  ;  Wilkes  who 
had  been  himself  the  hero  of  the  last  great  riots  in  London,  was  of 
all  the  magistrates,  the  most  effectually  active  against  the  rioters. 
The  Bank,  but  for  his  efforts,  had  not,  perhaps,  have  been  saved 
from  pillage.  He  exerted  himself,  on  this  occasion  with  a  degree 
of  spirit  and  vigilance,  and  spoke  against  the  causes  of  the  riots 
with  a  hearty  indignation,  which  were  highly  pleasing  even  to  the 
King  himself,  who  had  long  been  considered  as  entertaining  a  fixed 
aversion  for  Wilkes.  Wilkes  was  given  to  understand,  that  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  royal  lervcc  WQuld  not  be  unplcasing  to  his  Sovereign. 

TOL.  II.  T  t 
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It  was  the  same  motive  which  dictated  the 
thanks  of  the  city  to  Lord  Chatham ;  which  were 
expressed  to  be  given  for  his  declaration  in  favour 
of  short  parliaments:  in  order  thereby  to  fix  Lord 


He  went  to  court ;  and  was  graciously  received.  He  was  likewise 
honoured  with  the  tlianks  of  the  privy  council  for  his  services  amid 
the  riots.  The  entire  completion  of  his  triumph  was  at  hand. 
When  the  Rockingham  whigs  came  into  administration,  in  the  year 
1782,  they  found  it  necessary  to  gratify  the  people  by  vindicating 
Wilkes  and  his  adherents  from  the  abuses  of  a  former  House  of 
Commons.  In  that  House,  therefore  it  was,  on  the  3d  of  May 
1780,  resolvedy  on  the  motion....!  think....  of  Charles  Fox,  that  all 
the  declarations^  orders^  and  resolutions  reajiecting  the  election  of 
John  Wilkes^  Esq.  should  be  exfiunged  from  the  Journals  of  the 
House^  as  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electors  in 
the  kingdom* 

He  followed  the  Pitt  and  Grenville  whigs,  when  these,  under  the 
present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  divided  themselves  from  the  coun- 
sels of  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Charles  Fo>:. 
He  applauded  the  piece  of  which  Lord  Lansdowne  was  the  author. 
And,  when  Fox  and  Lord  North,  by  their  coalition,  appeared 
likely  to  regain  the  powers  of  the  government;  Wilkes  in  a  sort  of 
moody  despair,  or  that  he  might  not  give  offence  to  his  old  friends, 
resolved  to  retire  from  parliamentary  life.  The  electors  of  Middle- 
sex, partial  to  the  merits  of  Charles  Fox,  had  begun  already  to 
withdraw  from  him,  a  part  of  their  ancient  favour.  He  would  not 
hang  upon  them  till  he  should  become  utterly  their  aversion.  He 
was  disposed  to  defend  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hastings  from  the  fir sc 
proposal  of  the  impeachment  against  him:  and  this,  also,  was 
to  his  constituents  a  cause  of  offence.  But,  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  withdraw  himself  from  political  life,  precisely  at  Uie  pro- 
per season. 

His  subsequent  years  v.cre  spent  nearly  in  the  sa^ne  tenor  ^vilh 
these  wliich  had  passed  since  his  election  to  a  cily-ma^iaracr. 
Next  after  his  recovery  of  the  King's  good  graces.... one  of  tl^c 
most  remarkable  incidents  \\\  his  life,  was  his  captivating,  in  an  in- 
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Chatham  at  least  to  that  one  constitutional  remedy, 
without  which  all  others  can  afford  no  security.... 
The  embarrassment,  no  doubt,  was  cruel.  He  had 
his  choice  either  to  offend  the  Rockingham  party, 

terview  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dilly  the  bookseller,  the  favour  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson.  He  used  to  talk,  from  time  to  time,  of  giving  a 
ncTV  edition  of  these  Letters  of  Junius*,  to  which  he  intended  to 
add  notes  illustrating  the  text  by  all  those  facts  of  con^temporaiy 
history  to  which  it  perpetually  alludes. 

With  his  daughter,  he  continued  to  live  in  exemplary  friend- 
ship ;  .expressing  the  highest  gratitude  for  her  filial  attentions  to 
hiiUi  amid  his  misfortunes ;  and  evincing  himself,  on  every  occasion, 
to  be  highly  proud  of  her  accomplishments  and  virtues.  He 
amused  himself  with  the  publication  of  elegant  editions  of  the  Cha^ 
racters  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  Poems  of  Catullus,  each  in  its 
original  language.  He  had  made  some  progress  in  a  poetical 
translation  of  the  Odea  of  Anacreon,  which,  however,  he  left  unfi- 
nished. For  his  speeches  in  parliament,  he  retained  a  partial  re- 
gard, perhaps  above  their  desert:  and  he  was  therefore,  careful  to 
give  a  genuine  edition  of  them  in  the  year  1787,  which,  in  the  year 
1788,  he  augitaented  with  the  supplement  of  a  single  speech  he  had 
made  in  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings.  To  the  last,  he  delighted  to  as- 
sociate chiefly  with  persons  of  taste  and  literature,  with  democrati- 
cal  whigs,  with  men  of  wit  and  fietshion.  His  habits  of  life  were 
now  regular ;  and  his  plan  of  expense  was  considerably  within  hia 
income. 

He  died,  on  the  26th  of  December,  1797,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years. 

A  review  of  the  incidents  of  his  life,  will  discover  the  character 
of  his  mind  to  have  been  bold,  shrewd,  unfettered  by  any  restraints 
but  liie  laws  of  honour,  the  pride  of  wit,  the  ambition  of  the  praise 
of  taste  and  genius  in  dissipation,  and  a  native  tincture  of  demo- 
cratical  whiggism.  His  education  had  made  him  only  a  classical 
scholar  and  an  admirer  of  wit.  His  converse  with  whigs  and  re- 
publicans in  England  and  Holland,  gave  him  a  bias  to  bustle  in 
politics,  rather  as  a  troubler  of  government,  tlian  as  one  of  its  crca- 

*  He  superintended  the  priming  of  WoodfaU*s  Edition,  after  which  the 
text  is,  in  the  present  one,  printed. 
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who  declared  formally  against  short  parliaments, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  whose  numbers  in  both 
houses,  he  must  expect  again  to  be  minister;  or  to 
give  up  the  confidence  of  the  public,  from  whom 


lures.  His  passions,  his  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  principle^ 
his  love  of  admiration,  and  the  character  of  the  fashionable  societjf 
into  which  he  feU,  naturally  drove  him  into  that  wild  profligacy  in 
which  his  fortune  was  consumed,  and  his  fair  character,  lost.**.«* 
When  his  fortune  was  nearly  wasted ;  want  then  produced  a  change 
•n  his  character ;  and  he  began  to  add  to  dissipation,  a  desire  to 
make  his  fortune  anew  by  politics.  He  dashed  into  politics  in  his 
own  way,  'and  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  his  particular  character* 
It  was  perhaps,  because  he  could  not  as  a  speaker,  do  justice  to  his 
spirit  and  talents,  that  he  tried  his  ability,  as  a  writer.  He  trust- 
ed at  this  time,  to  the  great  party-leaders  for  his  reward.  The 
-  success  of  his  North  Britons  proved  his  skill  to  catch  the  prejudi- 
ces of  the  day,  and  probably  flushed  him  with  hopes  the  most  ex- 
travagant of  success.  In  the  course  of  his  subsequent  perils,  he 
learned  to  distrust  his  great  friends,  to  be  dissipated  witli  discretion^ 
to  Ax  himself  on  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  to  roi^s  no  occasion 
for  making  his  fortune.  Like  all  men  who  have  abandoned  their 
youth  to  the  sensual  passions,  he  became  scliish  in  his  old  age...« 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  so,  in  a  great  degree  from  the  very 
first  trial  of  his  talents  in  public  life.  Services  such  as  those  whicl% 
he  rendered  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  were  certainly 
wanted.  For  those  services,  he  well  deserved  all  the  compensations 
which  he  Anally  obtained.  He  was  much  indebted  for  his  success, 
to  the  Letters  of  Junius.  Massaniello,  and  jack  Cade,  were  not 
half  so  fortunate.  His  personal  figure  was  tall  and  meagre ;  he 
squinted ;  and  had  an  unpleasing  voice. 

/  will  not  be  either^  Isfc P.  310.]  Home's  character  in  poli- 
tics has  ever  been,  to  be  tiie  marplot  of  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longs. 

To  force  them  to  these  itifmlatiohs^  tfc..../*.  313.]  It  is  proper 
to  observe,  that  all  combinations  forpurposes  not  expressly  specified 
in  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  empire,  are  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional... .however  patriotic  their  ostensible  intention.   The  stipula^ 
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finally  all  real  consequence  must  proceed. '  Lord 
Chatham  chose  the  latter :  and  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that,  by  his  answer  to  those  thanks,  he  has  given  up 
the  people  without  gaining  the  friendship  or  cordial 
assistance  of  the  Rockingham  faction;  whose  little 
politics  are  confined  to  the  making  of  matches,  and 


tions  which  Home  here  mentions,  were  proposed  from  a  combination 
of  political  busy-bodies,  and  were  designed  to  extend  and  streng^en 
that  combination.  They  were,  therefore,  illegal,  and  unjust.  They 
proceeded,  besides,  from  an  ambition  in  those  contemptible  politi- 
cians whom  Home  names,  to  controul  the  great  powers  of  the  legis- 
lature and  government.  And  for  this  reason,  also,  they  deserved  to 
be  scornfully  rejected.  It  may  be,  that  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  refused,  refused  them  upon  base  and  dishonest  principles.... 
However  that  might  be  ;  it  was  well  that  they  were  not  adopted. 
Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  afterwards,  the  great  political  leaders 
were  to  act  with  less  prudence,  and  to  make  engagements  with  the 
populace,  which  it  would  have  been  ruin  to  the  constitution  to 
fulfil. 

SumfituottM entertainment  at  the  Mannon^Houae^  £5'c....P.  316.] 
This  was  in  the  second  mayoralty  of  Beckford.  Home  was,  I  think, 
his  chaplain.  The  leaders  of  the  parties  in  opposition,  were  invited 
to  dine  with  him;  He  proposed  to  entrap  them  into  a  foolish  and  un- 
questionably illegal  engagement  with  which  they  were  to  purchase 
his  dinner.  They  refused.  He  blustered.  They  were  firm.  He 
submitted  to  entertain  them  on  their  own  terms.  Home,  at  that 
time,  thought  himself  che  very  Pythoness  of  his  party. 

Tojix  Lord  Chatham^  Is^c.  P.  322.]  It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of 
the  memory  of  Lord  Chatham ;  that  though  he  had  at  this  tiihe,  un- 
liappiiy  declined  too  far  into  democratical  politics ;  yet  he  had  ever 
too  magnanimous  and  firm  a  spirit  to  suffer  himself  to  be  constrained 
by  the  popular  tools  of  his  ambition. 

WhoBe  little  fiolitica  are  confined  to  the  making  of  matches^  ISfcJ] 
It  must  be  owned,  that  Home  has  here  not  unskilfully  marked  the 
character  of  the  party  of  which  he  speaks.  A  Burke  and  a  Fox 
may  have  been  associated  with  them,  and  have  inspired  some  oc- 
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extending  their  family  connexions,  and  who  think 
they  gain  more  by  procuring  one  additional  vote  to 
their  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  by- 
adding  their  languid  property  and  feeble  character 
to  the  abilities  of  a  Cbatbam,  or  the  confidence  of  a 
public. 

Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  present 
wretched  state  of  politics  in  this  country,  the 
principles  of  Junius  will  suit  no  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  are  not  to  be  tolerated  under  any  con- 
stitution.  Personal  enmity  is  a  motive  fit  only  for 
the  devil.  Whoever,  or  whatever,  is  Sovereign, 
demands  the  respect  and  support  of  the  people.... 
The  union  is  formed  for  their  happiness,  which  can- 
not be  had  without  mutual  respect ;  and  he  coun- 
sels maliciously  who  would  persuade  either  to  a 
wanton  breach  of  it.  When  it  is  banished  by  either 
party,  and  when  every  method  has  been  tried  in 
vain  to  restore  it,  there  is  no  remedy  but  a  di- 
vorce :  But,  even  then,  he  must  have  a  hard  and 
wicked  heart  indeed,  who  punishes  the  greatest 
criminal  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  punishment ;  and 


casional  activity :  but  the  bulk  of  the  party  has  ever  been  a  languid 
mass  of  property  and  connexion ;  deficient  in  energy  and  inteUi- 
gence  ;  and  preferring  party  interests  to  public  good. 

T7ie  firincifilea  0/ Junius  fwV/  auity^c.']  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  chief  excellence  of  Junius,  that  his  views  and  principles  were 
practical,  and  actually  produced  strong  and  direct  practical  eflfects* 
They  were  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  human  nature :  Home's 
upon  wild*goose  imaginations. 
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who  does  not  let  fall  a  tear  for  every  drop  of  blood 
that  is  shed  in  a  public  struggle,  however  just  the 
quarrel. 

JOHN  HORNE. 
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LETTER  LV. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 


THEfolhwing  Letter  u  the  answer  of  JvKivs  to  the  foregoing'  ar- 
cuaatiouB  and  9elf<tfftnce  of  Home.  The  f (Arte  <f  reawning  mik 
which  Junius  exfioses  Home's  conduct^  as  in  fact  injnriouM  to 
the  fiatriot  cause^  is  irresistible.  His  exculpation  of  his  friends  and 
himself  is  satisfactory.  His  firaises  of  the  great  chiefs  of  cM^on- 
tion  are  manly,  candid,  liberal*  He  still  deals  much  more  gently 
with  Home,  than  one  should  have  exfiected.  But,  he  was  unwilling 
to  exasfterate  those  who  might  incline  to  think  Home  an  honest  man^ 
and  to  fiut  a  value  on  his  former  service.  After  the  preceding 
fitters,  and  the  illustrations  with  which  they  are  accompanied^  the 
facts  and  allusions  in  this  Letter  will  be  understood,  without  much 
exfilanation,  by  the  reader. 

This  Letter  is  written  with  perhaps  as  much  address,  as  any  if  the 
preceding  ones.  And  indeed  no  small  address  was  required,  to  con- 
fqund  Home  himself,  without  offending  his  friends,  to  vindicate 
Junius  vdthotU  a  dereliction  of  his  principles,  and  especially  to  re^ 
concile  the  city  patriots  to  the  conduct  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
opposition,  which  Home  had  arraigned. 


15.  August  J  1771- 
sir/ 

I  OUGHT  to  make  an  apology  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  for  sufFering  any  part  of  my  at- 
tention  to  be  diverted  from  his  Grace  to  Mr. 
Home.  I  am  not  justified  by  the  similarity  of  their 
dispositions.  Private  vices,  however  detestable, 
have  not  dignity  sufficient  to  attract  the  censure  of 
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Ae  press,  unless  they  are  united  with  the  power  of 

doing  some  signal  mischief  to  the  community 

Mr.  Home's  situation  does  not  correspond  with  his 
intentions.. ..In  my  own  opinion,  (which,  I  know, 
lyill  be  attributed  to  my  usual  vanity  and  presump*- 
tion)  his  Letter  to  me  does  not  deserve  an  answer. 
But  I  understand  that  the  public  are  not  satisfied 
with  my  silence.. .that  an  answer  is  expected  from 
me ;  and  that,  if  I  persist  in  refusing  to  plead,  it 
will  be  taken  for  conviction.  I  should  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  I  profess,  if  I  declined 
an  appeal  to  tiiie  good  sense  of  the  people,  or  did 
not  willingly  submit  myself  to  the  judgment  of  my 
peers. 

If  any  coarse  expressions  have  escaped  me,  I  am 
ready  to  agree  that  they  are  unfit  for  Junius  to 
make  use  of,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  admit  that 
they  have  been  improperly  applied. 

Mr.  Home,  it  seems,  is  unable  to  comprehend 
how  an  extreme  want  of  conduct  and  discretion 
can  consist  with  the  abilities  I  have  allowed  him ; 
nor  can  he  conceive  that  a  very  honest  man,  with  a 
very  good  understanding,  may  be  deceived  by  a 
knave.     His  knowledge  of  human  nature  must  be 


CmnfirtAtndj  how  an  extreme  want  of  eonduet^  C^V.]  This  para« 
Ipraph  contains  one  of  those  masterly  distinctions  in  the  character 
of  human  natare,  which  frequcnUy  occur  throughout  these  Letters, 
-and  are  the  best  proofs  of  the  maturity  and  the  force  of  the  genius 
«f  their  author. 

▼OL.  y.  U  U 
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limited  indeed.  Had  he  never  mixed  with  the 
world,  one  would  think  t^hat  exen  his  books  might 
have  taught  him  better.  Did  he  hear  Lord  Mans- 
field,  when  he  defended  his  doctrine  concerning 

libels? Or  when  he  stated  the  law  in  prosecutions 

for  criminal  conversation?.... Or  when  he  delivered 
his  reasons  for  calling  the  House  of  Lords  together 
to  receive  a  copy  of  his  charge  to  the  jury  in 
Woodfall's  trial?.. ..Had  he  been  present  upon  any 
of  these  occasions,  he  would  have  seen  how  possi- 
ble it  is  for  a  man  of  the  first  talents,  to  confound 
himself  in  absurdities  which  would  disgrace  the 
lips  of  an  ideot.  Perhaps  the  example  might  have 
taught  him  not  to  value  his  own  understanding  so 

highly Lord  Lyttleton's  integrity  and  judgment 

are  unquestionable... yet  he  is  known  to  admire  that 
cunning  Scotchman,  and  verily  believes  him  an 
honest  man.  I  speak  to  facts,  with  which  all  of  us 
are  conversant.. ..I  speak  to  men  and  to  their  expe- 
rience, and  will  not  descend  to  answer  the  little 


In/iroeecutionejbr  criminal  converaation  ^]  In  the  actios  broQg^" 
by  Lord  Grosvcnor  against  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  for  cri- 
minal conversation  with  his  wife,  Lord  Mansfield  argued,  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  that  no  higher  damages  were  dwe  to  a  peer  than 
to  a  cobler,  for  adultery  with  his  wife.  This  is  the  doctrine  to  wiuch 
Junius  here  alludes.  It  was  generally  condemned  among  the 
lawyers. 

Lord  Lyttleton^^^  ^c.^  George  Lord  Lyttleton.....the  author 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul....the  orator,  poet,  and 
statesman.  He  was  a  truly  good  man,  and  a  man  of  talents.  His 
approbation  was,  therefore,,  a  noble  testimony  in  favour  of  Lord 
Mansfield.  > 
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sneefing  sophistries  of  a  collegran>.... Distinguished 
talents  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  discre- 
tion. If  there  be  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  cha* 
racter  of  Mr.  Home,  it  is  that  extreme  want  of 
judgment  should  be  united  with  his  very  moderate 
capacity.  Yet  I  have  not  forgotten  tlie  acknow- 
ledgement I  made  him.  He  owes  it  to  my  bounty : 
and  though  his  Letter  has  lowered  him  in  my  opi- 
nion, I  acorn  to  retract  the  charitable  donation. 

I  said  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  Mr.  Home 
to  write  directly  in  defence  of  a  ministerial  mea- 
sure, and  not  be  detected;  and  even  that  diflSiculty 
I  confined  to  bis  particular  situation.  He  changes 
the  terms  of  the  proposition  :  and  supposes  me  to 
assert,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to 
write  for  the  newspapers,  and  not  be  discovered. 

He  repeatedly  affirms,  or  intimates  at  least,  that 
he  knows  the  Author  of  these  Letters.... With  what 
colour  of  trath,  then,  can  he  pretend,  that  I  am  no 
where  to  be  encountered  but  in  a  newspaper?....! 
shall  leave  him  to  his  suspicions.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  confide  in  the  honour  or  discre- 
tion of  a  man  who  already  seems  to  hate  me  with 
as  much  rancour  as  if  I  had  formerly  been  his 


/  9com  to  retract  the  charitable,  Is^c.']  A  skilful  method  this  of 
retracUng  praise  1 

With  aa  much  rancour  as  if  I  had  formerly  been  his  friend^  liic.'\ 
An  allusion  to  Mr.  Home's  former  friendship  and  present  quurrel 
with  Mr.  Wilkes. 
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friend But  he  asserts,  that  he  has  traced  me 

through  a  variety  of  signatures.  To  make  the  dis* 
covery  of  any  importance  to  his  purpose,  he  should 
have  proved,  either  that  the  fictitious  character  of 
JuNiirs  has  not  been  consistently  supported,'  or 
that  the  author  has  maintained  different  principles 

under  different  signatures I  cannot  recal  to  my 

memory  the  numberless  trifles  I  have  written ;  but 
I  rely  upon  the  consciousness  of  my  own  integrity, 
and  defy  him  to  fix  any  colourable  charge  of  incon- 
sistency upon  me. 

I  am  not  bound  to  assign  the  secret  motives  of 
his  apparent  hatred  to  Mr.  Wilkes:  nor  does  it 
follow  that  I  may  not  judge  fairly  of  his  conduct^ 
though  it  were  true  that  I  bad  no  conduct  of  my  awn. 

Mr.  Home  enlarges,  with  rapture,  upon  the  im- 

portances  of  his  services the  dreadful  battles 

which  he  might  have  been  engaged  in,  and  the 
dangers  he  has  escaped In  support  of  the  for- 
midable description,  he  .  quotes  verses  without 
mercy.  The  gentleman  deals  in  fiction,  and  natu- 
rally appeals  to  the  evidence  of  the  poets Taking 


Charge  of  inconsistency^  (9*^.]  I  suspect  the  word  colourable  to 
belong  to  the  list  of  those  which  are  improperly  coined  in  the  care- 
lessness of  conversation.  Its  use  might,  indeed,  be,  with  some  la- 
bour defended.    But,  it  were  perhaps  better  not  at  all  to  use  it. 

The  dreadful  battles  which  he  might  have  been  engaged  in,  ^f  •] 
This  ridicule,  the  reader,  by  comparing  it  with  the  passage  to  which 
it  alludes  in  Home's  Letter,  will  perceive  to  be  both  just  and  emi- 
aently  happy* 
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him  at  his  word,  he  cannot  but  admit  the  supe^ 
riority  of  Ml".  Wilkes  in  this  line  of  service.  On 
one  side,  we  see  nothing  biit  imaginary  distresses.... 
On  the  other,  we  see  real  prosecutions. ...real  pe- 
nalties  real  imprisonment life  repeatedly  ha* 

zarded....and,  at  one  moment,  almost  the  certainty 
of  death.  Thanks  are  undoubtedly  due  to  every 
man  who  does  his  duty  in  the  engagement ;  but  it 
is  the  wounded  soldier  who  deserves  the  reward. 

I  did  not  mean  to  deny,  that  Mr.  Home  had 
been  an  active  partizan.  It  would  defeat  my  own 
purpose,  not  to  allow  him  a  degree  of  merit  which 
aggravates  his  guilt.  The  very  charge  of  contri- 
buting bis  utmost  efforts  to  support  a  ministerial  mea* 
mre^  implies  an  acknowledgment  of  his  former  ser- 
vices. If  he  had  not  once  been  distinguished  by 
his  apparent  zeal  in  defence  of  the  common  cause, 
he  could  not  now  be  distinguished  by  deserting  it. 
....As  for  myself,  it  is  no  longer  a  question,  vibe- 
tber  I  sball  mix  witb  tbe  throngs  and  take  a  single 
sbare  in  tbe  danger.  Whenever  Junius  appears,  he 
must  encounter  a  host  of  enemies.  But  is  there 
no  honourable  way  to  serve  the  public,  without  en- 
gaging in  personal  quarrels  with  insignificant  in- 

He  cannot  htU  admit  the  sufieriority  of  Mr*  WilkeSyllfc,^  The 
comparison  between  the  services  of  Wilkes  and  those  of  Home,  in 
this  and  the  following  period,  seems  to  have  been  well  adapted  to 
win  the  favour  of  the  public  to  the  former,  and  to  make  them  view 
the  pretensions  of  the  latter  with  derision* 

PerMomU  quarreU  with  inai^Jicant  individtuiUj  ^c]  The  al- 
bision  here  is  to  the  abuse  which  Home  threw  out  against  Mr.  Qns- 
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dividuals,  or  submitting  to  the  drudgery  of  canvass- 
ing votes  for  an  ekction?  Is  there  no  merit  in  dedi- 
cating my  life  to  the  information  of  ray  fellow-sub- 

jects? What  public  question  have  I  declined? 

What  villain  have  I  spared?. .. .Is  there  no  labour  in 
the  composition  of  these  Letters?  Mr.  Home,  I 
fear,  is  partial  to  me,  and  measut'es  the  facility  of 
my  writings  by  the  fluency  of  his  own. 

He  talks  to  us,  in  high  terms,  of  the  gallant  feats 
he  would  have  performed,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  last 
century.  The  unhappy  Charles  could  hardly  have 
escaped  him.  But  living  Princes  have  a  claim  to 
his  attachment  and  respect.  Upon  these  terms 
there  is  no  danger  in  being  a  patriot.  If  he  means 
any  thing  more  than  a  pompous  rhapsody,  let  lA 
tiy  how  well  his  argument  holds  together.... I  pre- 
sume he  is  not  yet  so  much  a  courtier  as  to  affirm 
that  the  constitution  has  not  been  grossly  and  dar- 
ingly violated  under  the  present  reign.  He  will 
not  say,  that  the  laws  have  not  been  shamefully 
broken  or  perverted... -that  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject  have  not  been  invaded,  or  that  redress  has  not 


low  at  a  meeting  of  electors,  and  to  the  prosecution  which  Mr. 
Onslow,  in  consequence  of  that,  raised  against  him. 

J«  there  no  labour  in  the  comfiontion  of  these  Lett  ere  ^]  The  au- 
thor was  conscious  of  his  eloquence,  and  proud  of  it. 

So  much  a  courtier  as  to  affirm^  Wr.]  This  whole  paragraph  is 
admirable.  Junius  proves  in  it,  that  Mr.  Home,  by  his  own  princi- 
ples ought,  at  present,  to  attempt  high  treason ;  and  that,  if  he  did 
not  attempt  it,  he  roust  be  either  absurd  or  insincere. 
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been  repeatedly  solicited  and  ref used*. •* Grievances 
like  these,  were  the  foundation  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  last  century ;  and,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Home, 
they  would,  at  that  period,  have  justified  him  to  his 
own  mind,  in  deliberately  attacking  the  life  of  his 
Sovereign.  I  shall  not  ask  him,  to  what  political 
constitution  this  doctrine  can  be  reconciled ;  But, 
at  least,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  shew,  that 
the  present  King  has  better  excuses  than  Charles 
the  First,  for  the  errors  of  his  government.  He 
ought  to  demonstrate  to  us,  that  the  constitution 
was  better  understood  a  hundred  years  ago  than  it 

16  at  present that  the  legal  rights  of  the  subject, 

and  the  limits  of  the  prerogative,  were  more  accu- 
rately defined,  and  more  clearly  comprehended 

.  If  propositions  like  these  cannot  be  fairly  main- 
tsdned,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  reconcile  it  to  hia 
conscience,  not  to  act  immediately  with  the  same 
freedom  with  which  he  speaks.  I  reverence  the 
character  of  Charles  the  First  as  little  as  Mr. 
Hpme ;  but  I  will  not  insult  his  misfortunes,  by  a 
comparison  that  would  degrade  him. 

It  is  worth  observing,  by  what  gentle  degrees 
the  furious,  persecuting  zeal  of  Mr.  Home,  has 

It  18  worth  observing^  t^c]  Home,  deserting  his  former  asso- 
ciates, was  obliged  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  new  system  of  prin- 
ciples for  himself.  In  that  attempt,  he  involved  himself  in  contra- 
dictions which  made  all  his  pretences  ridiculous.  He  accounted 
Junius  too  vindictive.  Attempting  to  shew  himself  less  so,  hewaiT- 
dered  into  a  violation  of  all  the  principles  which  he  pretended  t» 
respect  the  most. 
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softened  into  moderation*  Men  and  measures  were 
yesterday  his  object.  What  pains  did  he  once 
take  to  bring  that  great  state  criminal  Macquirk  to 
execution  !•.. .To-day  he  confines  himself  to  mea- 
sures only.... No  penal  example  is  to  be  left  to  the 
succelksors  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton... .To-morrow,  I 
presume,  both  men  and  measures  will  be  forgiven. 
The  flaming  patriot,  who  so  lately  scorched  us  in 
the  meridian,  sinks  temperately  to  the  west,  and 
is  hardly  felt  as  he  descends. 

I  comprehend  the  policy  of  endeavouring  to 
communicate  to  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  a 
share  in  the  reproaches  with  which  he  supposes  me 
to  have  loaded  him.  My  memory  fails  me,  if  I 
have  mentioned  their  names  with  disrespecL...un- 
kss  it  be  reproachful  to  acknowledge  a  sincere  re- 
spect for  the  character  of  Mr.  Sawbridge,  and  not 
to  have  questioned  the  innocence  of  Mr.  diverts 
intentions. 

It  seems  I  am  a  partizan  of  the  great  leader  of 
the  opposition.  If  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach, 
it  should  have  been  better  supported.     I  did  not 


Tkejlamingfiatriot^  (^c«]  Here  is  a  good  metaphor,  giren  in  a 
tone,  partly  serious,  in  part  burlesque. 

My  memory  faiU  mcj  ^c]  Home  endeavoured  to  make  bis  own 
disgrace  lighter,  by  preteuding  that  it  was  shared  with  Oliver  and 
Sawbridge.  Junius,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  imputation  of  having  attacked  them.  He  doea  it 

handsomely. 
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intend  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  the  respect 
I  bear  Lord  Chatham,  I  well  knew  what  unworthy- 
conclusions  would  be  drawn  from  it-  But  I  am 
called  upon  to  deliver  my  opinion ;  and  surely  it  is 
not  m  the  little  censure  of  Mr.  Home  to  deter  mc 
from  doing  signal  justice  to  a  man,  who,  I  confess, 
has  grown  upon  my  esteem.  As  for  the  common, 
sordid  views  of  avarice,  or  any  purpose  of  vulgar 
ambition,  I  question  whether  the  applause  of  Ju- 
ki us  would  be  of  service  to  Lord  Chatham.  My 
vote  will  hardly  recommend  him  to  an  increase  of 
his  pension,  or  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But,  if  his 
ambition  be  upon  a  level  with  his  understanding.... 
if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly  honourable  for  him- 
self, with  the  same  superior  genius  which  animates 
and  directs  him  to  eloquence  in  debate,  to  wisdom 
in  decision,  even  the  pen  of  Junius  shall  contri- 
bute to  reward  him.  Recorded  honours  shall  ga- 
ther  round  his  monument,  and  thicken  over  him. 
It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  the  laurels  that 


A9  for  the  common^  sordid  vievfs^  ^c]  This  praise  of  Lord 
Chatham,  is  manljs  and  noble.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  artful. 
JuKius  praises  Lord  Chatliam's  talents  and  exertions:  avoids 
speaking  of  his  disinterestedness,  or  selfish  ambition  ;  shews,  that 

be  himself  was  not  that  nobleman's  creature A  subsequent  note 

vlll  present  sketches  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  of  his 
Sod. 

It  u  a  eoHdfaMcjand  will  aufifiort  the  laureU^  l^cJ]  Junius, 
hsts  here  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  burlesque.  It  is 
certainly  burlesque  to  talk  of  laurels^  even  in  figure,  as  if  there  were 
danger  that  the  weij^tof  them  might  crush  an  ardinary /vn^ ro^ 
monument* 

vol..  Jl.  X  « 
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adorn  it.... I  am  not  conversant  in  the  language  of 
panegyric... These  praises  are  extorted  from  me  ; 
but  they  will  wear  well,  for  they  have  been  dearly 
earned. 

My  detestation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  is  not 
founded  upon  his  treachery  to  any  individual ; 
though  I  am  willing  enough  to  suppose  that,  in 
public  affairs,  it  would  be  impossible  to  desert  or 
betray  Lord  Chatham,  without  doing  an  essential 
injury  to  this  country.  My  abhorrence  of  the  Duke 
arises  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character ; 
and  from  a  thorough  conviction,  that  his  baseness 
has  been  the  cause  of  greater  mischief  to  Eng- 
land, thin  even  the  unfortunate  ambition  of  Lord 
Bute. 

The  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  is 
a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Home  cannot  enlarge  too 
warmly  ;  nor  will  I  question  his  sincerity.    If  I  did 

Ilia  baaeneaa  has  been  the  catiae^  ISfcJ]  It  was  understood,  that, 
if  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  remained  faithful  to  Lord  Chatham,  had 
scorned  all  political  association  equally  with  the  Bedford  party, 
as  with  those  who  called  themselves  the  King's  friends  ;  the  com* 
bination  of  the  Pitt  and  Grenvillc  with  the  Newcastle  and  Rock- 
ingham Whigs,  had  been,  ere  this  time,  triumpliant;  and  the 
King  would  have  been  obliged  to  resign  the  reigns  of  his  govern- 
ment into  their  hands,  upon  their  own  conditions.  The  prevention 
of  this,  was  the  g^eat  crime  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Whigs.    This  was  the  cause  of  Junius 's  abhorrence  of  him* 

The  shortening  the  duration^  t5*c.]  The  shortening  of  the  dura- 
tion,  Sec.  accor&ing  to  the  rules  of  Lowth,  and  the  true  analog}'*  of 
Grammar* 
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not  profess  the  same  sentiments,  I  should  be  shame- 
fully inconsistent  with  myself.  It  is  umiecessary  to 
bind'  Lord  Chatham  by  the  written  formality  of  an 
engagement.  He  has  publicly  declared  himself  a 
convert  to  Triennial  Parliaments;  and  though  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  pos- 
sible  resource  we  have  left  to  preserve  the  substan- 
tial  freedom  of  the  c6nstitution,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  a,  right  to  determine  against  the  integrity  of 
Lord  Rockingham  or  his  friends.  Other  measures 
may  undoubtedly  be  suj^orted  in  argument,  as 
better  adapted  to  the  disorder,  or  more  likely  to  be 
obtained., 

Mr.  Home  is  well  assured,  that  I  never  was  the 
champion  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  But  though  I  am  not 
obliged  to  answer  for  the  firmness  of  his  future  ad- 


//  w  unnecessary^  ^c]  Junius  here  evades  any  decision  be- 
tween the  principles  of  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  Whig  party.  H» 
was  afraid  to  stir  up  any  discussion  which  might  tend  to  set  them, 
unseasonably,  at  variance.  The  grand  distinction  between  them, 
as  to  principle,  respected  tlie  reform  of  parliament.  The  New- 
castle and  Rockingham  Whigs  were  disposed  to  preserve  septennial 
parliaments ;  while  the  followers  of  Pitt  and  the  Grenvilles  were 
half  inclined  to  gratify  the  popular  crj^  for  the  restoration  of  trien- 
nial elections.  One  cannot  enough  admire  the  address  with  which 
Junius  praises  and  justifies  both,  and  strives  to  confirm  their 
mutual  reconciliation  ;  yet  without  making  himself  responsible  for 
the  principles  and  conduct  of  either. 

IRs  future  adherence^  tsfc."]  Here  is  another  striking  instance  of 
the  admirable  oratorical  art  of  the  Author  of  these  Letters.  He 
wcU  knew,  that  Wilkes's  negociations  with  the  Rockingham  admi- 
luatration,  of  1766,  could  not  well  be  justified,  to  the  satisfactioa 
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herence  to  the  principles  he  professes,  I  have  no 
reason  to  pi*esume  that  he  will  hereafter  disgrace 
them.  As  for  all  those  imaginary  cases,  which  Mr* 
Home  so  petulantly  urges  against  me,  I  have  <Mie 
plain,  h(»iest  answer,  to  make  to  him....Whcifever 
Mr.  Wilkes  shall  be  convicted  of  soliciting  a  pen- 
sion, an  embassy,  or  a  government,  he  must  depart 
from  that  situation,  and  renounce  that  character^ 
which  he  assumes  at  present,  and  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion, entitle  him  to  the  support  of  the  public.  By 
the  same  act,  and  at  the  same  moment,  he  will 
forfeit  his  power  of  mortifying  the  King ;  and  though 
hb  can  never  be  a  favourite  at  St.  James's,  his  base- 
ness may  administer  a  solid  satisfection  to  the  royal 
mind.  The  man  I  speak  of,  has  not  a  heart  to  feel 
for  the  frailties  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  their 
virtues  that  afflict,  it  is  their  vices  that  console 
him. 

I  give  every  possible  advantage  to  Mr.  Home^ 
when  I  take  the  facts  he  refers  to  for  granted. 
Tliat  they  are  the  produce  of  his  invention,  seems 

of  all  the  patriots.  He  therefore,  calls  their  jealous  attention  to 
the  future  !  insinuates  great  things  of  Wilkes's  future  integrity  ^ 
mnd  bespeaks  for  him  the  protection  of  the  people,  only  till  ho 
should  accomplish  his  reconciliation  "with  the  Court. 

The  succeeding  paragraph  is  filled  also  \?ith  the  defence  ^f 
Wilkes.  By  conceding  a  little,  Junius  contrives  to  gain  every 
thing  from  his  reader's  generosity.  lie  places  Home  in  a  truly 
ludicrous  predicament,  by  shewing,  that  he  had  contributed  to 
the  support  of  Wilkes,  even  at  a  time  when  he  had  the  same  rea- 
iDB>  as  now,  to  oppose  him. 
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liighly  probable ;  that  they  are  exaggerated^  I  hiTve 
no  doubt.     At  the  worst,  what  do  they  amoui^  to, 
but  that  Mr-  Wilkes,  who  never  was  thought  of  as  a 
perfect  pattern  of  morality,  has  not  been  at  all 
times  proof  against  the  extremity  of  distress.  How 
shameful  is  it,  in  a  man  who  has  lived  in  friendship 
with  him,  to  reproach  him  with  failings'  too  natu- 
rally  connected  with  despair!   Is  no  allowance  to 
be  made  for  banishment  and  ruin?  Does  a  two 
years  imprisonment  make  no  atonement  for  his 
crimes  ?...The  resentment  of  a  priest  is  implacable. 
No  sufferings  can  soften,  no  penitence  can  appease 
him Yet  he  himself,  I  think,  upon  his  own  sys- 
tem, has  a  multitude  of  political  offences  to  atone 
for.     I  will  not  insist  upon  the  nauseous  detail, 
with  which  he  so  long  disgusted  the  public     He 
seems  to  be  ashamed  of  it.    But  what  excuse  will 
he  make  to  the  friends  of  the  constitution  for  la- 
bouring to  promote  this  consummately  bad  man  to  a 
station  of  the  highest  national  trust  and  importance? 
Upon  what  honourable  motives  did  he  recommend 
him  to  the  livery  of  London  for  their  representa- 
tive;.... to  the  ward  of  Farringdon  for  their  Alder- 
man ;  to  the  county  of  Middlesex  for  their  knight  ? 
Will  he  affirm  that,  at  that  time,  he  was  ignorant 
of  Mr.  Wilkes's  solicitations  to  the  ministry?.... 
That  he  should  say  so,  is  indeed  very  necessary  for 
his  own  justification ;  but  where  will  he  find  credu- 
lity to  believe  him  ? 

In  what  school  this  gentleman  learned  his  ethics, 
t  know  not.   His  logic  seems  to  have  been  studied 
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under  Mr.  Dyson.  That  miserable  pamphleteer^ 
by  dividing  the  only  precedent  in  pointy  and  taking 
as  much  of  it  as  suited  his  purpose,  had  reduced  his 
argument  upon  the  Middlesex  election  to  something 
like  the  shape  of  a  syllogism.  Mr.  Home  has  con- 
ducted  himself  with  the  same  ingenuity  and  can* 
ctour,  I  had  affirmed,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  pre- 
serve  the  public  favour,  *'  as  long  as  he  stood  forth 
**  against  a  ministry  and  parliament,  who  were  do- 
"  ing  every  thing  they  could  to  enslave  the  coun- 
"  try,  and  as  long  as  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  King's 
"  side.''  Yet,  from  the  exulting  triumph  of  Mr. 
Home's  reply,  one  would  think  that  I  had  rested 
my  expectation,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  public  upon  the  single  condition  of 
his  mortifying  the  King.  This  may  be  logic  at 
Cambridge,  or  at  the  Treasury ;  but  among  men  of 
sense  and  honour,  it  is  folly  or  villany  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

I  see  the  pitiful  advantage  he  has  taken  of  a 
single  unguarded  expression,  in  a  Letter  not  in- 
tended for  the  public.  Yet  it  is  only  the  expression 
that  is  unguarded.     I  adhere  to  the  true  meaning^ 


I  had  affirmed^  (^c]  This  and  the  subsequent  paragraph  con- 
tain JuNius's  defence  of  himself  against  the  charge  of  mere  diabo- 
lical malignity.  His  logic  and  his  principles  are,  in  theseparagraphs, 
.  good  against  Home,  and  to  the  Whigs....DOt,  however,  if  absolutely 
considered.  He  sufficiently  evinces,  that  he  -wished  offence  to  be 
given  to  the  King,  only  because  he  thought  such  offence  necessary 
to  give  triumph  to  the  interests  and  the  principles  of  his  party. 
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of  that  member  of  the  sentence,  taken  separately 
as  be  takes  it ;  and  now,  upon  the  coolest  delibera- 
lion,  re-assert  that,  for  the  purposes  I  referred  to,  it 
may  be  highly  meritorious  to  the  public,  to  wound 
the  personal  feelings  of  the  Sovereign.  It  is  not  a 
general  proposition,  nor  is  it  generally  applied  to 
the  chief  magistrate  of  this  or  any  other  constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Home  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the 
best  of  Princes  is  not  displeased  with  the  abuse 
which  he  sees  thrown  upon  his  ostensible  ministers. 
It  makes  them,  I  presume,  more  properly  the  objects 

of  his  royal  compassion neither  does  it  escape 

his  sagacity,  that  the  lower  they  are  degraded  in  the 
public  esteem,  the  more  submissively  they  must 
depend  upon  his  favour  for  protection.  This  I 
affirm  upon  the  most  solemn  conviction,  and  the^ 
most  certain  knowledge,  is  a  leading  maxim  in  the 
policy  of  the  closet.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
argument  any  farther. 

Mr.  Home  is  now  a  very  loyal  subject.  He 
laments  the  wretched  state  of  politics  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  sees,  in  a  new  light,  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  the  opposition.  Whoever^  or  whatever j  is 
Sovereign,  demands  the  respect  and  support  of  the 


Mr.  Home  ia  novf  a  very  loyal  subject. "i  Junius,  in  this  p£^ra- 
graph,  renews  against  Home,  the  charge  that  he  had  become  a 
creature  of  the  Ministry.  He  blends  with  the  accusation  of  Home, 
hints  of  ridicule,  and  invective  against  his  Sovereign.  The  para- 
graph is  well  written. 
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people  \*  it  was  not  so,  ^hen  Nero  fiddled  ivbile  Rome 
V)as  burning.  Our  gracious  Sovereign  has  had  won- 
derful success  in  creating  new  attachments  to  bis 
person  and^^^^ily.  He  owes  it,  I  presume,  to  the 
regular  system  he  has  pursued  in  the  mystery  of 
conversion.  He  began  ^with  ait  experiment  upon 
the  Scotch;  and  concludes  with  converting  Mr. 
Home*... What  a  pity  it  is,  that  the  Jenvs  should  be 
condemned  by  Providence  to  wait  for  a  Messiah  of 
theirown! 

The  priesthood  are  accused  of  misinterpreting 
the  scripturfes.  Mr.  Home  has  improved  upon  his 
profession.  He  alters  the  text,  and  creates  a  refut- 
able doctrine  of  his  own.  Such  artifices  cannot 
long  delude  the  understanding  of  the  people ;  and, 
without  meaning  an  indecent  comparison,  I  may 
venture  to  foretcl,  that  the  Bible  and  Junius  will  be 
read,  when  the  commentaries  of  the  Jesuits  are  for- 
gotten. 

JUNIUS. 


*  The  very  soliloquy  of  Lord  SufibllL,  before  he  passed  the 
Rubicon. 

The  Bible  and  Junius,  tfc]  The  comparison  is  extravaganUjr 
bold,  and  almost  impious.  The  hint  of  the  Jesuitism  of  Mr.  Home 
was  admirably  adapted  to  serve  Junius's  purpose* 
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LETTER  LIV. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 


JUJflUS  hadfirovoked  agtnnat  Mmsel/j  as  every  exhibition  offimd* 
dable  talenf  alnoaya  doea^  an  host  ofenemiea*  The  force  of  his  ar^ 
^^umeniSj  the  art  of  hi*  fiemuuionsj  the  ^fierce  vehemence  qf  hi* 
satire^  wmre  not  t*  be  denied  nor  resisted.  Butj  envyy  resentment^ 
mnd  malignity^  however  contfwratrvely  feeble^  would  still  be  nibbUng. 
TTic  loftiness  of  his  firetensionSf  the  extreme  bitterness  of  his  inveC' 
tivesy  the  boldness  of  his  metafihors  flushed  at  times  to  incorrect 
extravajfaneej  some  few  negligences  of  phrase^  and  allusions  rashly 
pr9fane..*.Jhowerver  strongly  exfiressive,  to  sacred  thingsf  became 
the  tofiics  qf  their  censure.  At  censure  of  this  sort^  Home  and  his 
associates  were  sufficiently  ready.  It  wasj  therefore^  with  eager 
activity^  exercised  ufion  tlie  Letter  immediately  foregoing.  Pro^ 
famty  waSj  in  this  casCy  the  strong  charge :  and  some  former  slifis 
in  this  way  were  not  now  forgotten.  The  present  Letter^  with  the 
signature  of  Philo  Jukius,  is  intended  to  refute  these  charges.. 
Against  the  censurers  to  whom  it  was  addressed^  it  is  sufficiently 
pomerful.  Bvty  from  the  accusation  of  profanity  in  a  few  occa^ 
sional  allusions  to  religion^  Juirius  can  never  be  effectually  vindL-^ 
cated. 


26.  August^  1771. 

SIR, 

THE  enemies  of  the  people,  having  now 
nothing  better  to  object  to  my  friend  Junius,  are  at 
last  obliged  to  quit  his  politics,  and  to  rail  at  him 
for  crimes  he  is  not  guilty  of.  His  vanity  and  im- 
piety are  now  the  perpetual  topics  of  their  abuse. 
vi)j^.  ju.  Y  y 
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I  do  not  mean  to  lessen  the  force  of  such  charges^ 
(supposing  they  were  true)  but  to  shew  that  they 
are  not  founded.  If  I  admitted  the  premises,  I 
should  readily  agree  in  all  the  consequences  drawa 
from  them.  Vanity,  indeed,  is  a  venial  error;  for 
it  usually  carries  its  own  punishment  with  it:. ..but, 
if  I  thought  Junius  capable  of  uttering  a  disre- 
spectful  word  of  the  religion  of  his  country,  I 
should  be  the  first  to  renounce  arid  give  him  up  to 
the  public  contempt  and  indignation.  As  a  man,  I 
am  satisfied  that  he  is  a  Christian  upon  the  most 
sincere  conviction ;  as  a  writer,  he  would  be  grossly 
inconsistent  with  his  political  principles,  if  he  dared 
to  attack  a  religion  established  by  those  laws 
which  it  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  his  life  to  de- 
fend  Now  for  the  proofs.. ..Junius  is  accused  of 

an  impious  allusion  to  the  holy  sacrament,  where  he 
says,  that  if  Lord  Weymcuth  be  denied  the  cupj 
there  vjiU  be  no  keeping  him  within  the  pale  of  the 
ministry.  Now,  Sir,  I  affirm,  that  this  passage  refers 
entirely  to  a  ceremonial  in  the  Roman  catholic 
church,  which  denies  the  cup  to  the  laity :  it  has 
no  manner  of  relation  to  the  Protestant  creed :  and 
is,  in  this  countr)-,  as  fair  an  object  of  ridicule  as 
transubstantiation^  or  any  other  part  of  Lord  Peter'* s 
history  in  the  Tale  of  the  Tub. 


.4  ceremonial  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  t5*r.]  True,  it 
does.  But,  yet,  it  introduces  a  solemn  religious  ordinance  into  the 
mind,  in  connexion  with  light  ideas  of  satire  and  degrading  vice. 
It  /#,  therefore,  profane.  Yet^  this  defence  of  it,  is  wondci*fully 
artful. 
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But  Junius  is  charged  with  equal  vanity  and 
iinpiety,  in  comparing  his  writings  to  the  Holy 
Seripture..,..The  formal  protest  he  msJ^es  against 
any  such  comparison  avails  hin%  nothing.  It  be* 
eofnes  necessary ^  then,  to  shew  that  the  charge 
destroys  itself,. -If  he  be  i>ainy  he  cannot  be  impious. 
A  vain  man  does  not  usually  cornp^^  himself  to 
an  flfbjeet  which  it  is  his  design  to  undervalue.  On 
the  other  hand^  if  he  be  impious,  he  cannot  be  vain. 
For  his  impiety,  if  any,  must  consist  in  his  endea- 
vouring to  degrade  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  a  com-^ 
parison  with  his  own  contemptible  writings^.  This 
would  be  {oily  indeed  of  the  grossest  nature,  but 
where  lies  the  vanity  ?...I  shall  now  be  told..*"  Sir, 
*^  what  you  say  is  plausible  enough,  but  still  you 
^  must  aHow  that  it  is  shamefully  impudent  in 
^*  Junius,  to  tell  us  that  his  works  will  live  as  long 
**  as  the  Bible,"  My  answer  is.. ..Agreed:  but  first 
prove  that  be  has  said  so.  Look  at  his  words,  and 
you  will  find,  that  the  utmost  he  expects  is,  that 
the  Bible  and  Junius  will  survive  the  commentaries 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  may  prove  true  in  a  fortnight. 
The  most  malignant  sagacity  cannot  shew  that  his 
works  are,  in  bis  opinion,  to  live  as  long  as  the  Bible. 

Suppose  I  were  to  foretell,  that  Jack  and  Tom 

would  survive  Harry Does  it  follow  that  ^dck 

must  live  as  long  as  Tom?  I  would  only  illustrate 
my  meaning,  and  protest  against  the  least  idea  of 
profaneness, 

.i  vain  man,  i5'c.]  The  logical  dexterity  displayed  in  this  para- 
graph is  not  exceeded  even  by  any  other  passage  in  these  Letters* 
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Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  Junius  is  usually 
answered,  arraigned,  and  convicted.  These  can- 
did critics  never  remember  any  thing  he  says  in 
honour  of  our  holy  religion^  though  it  is  true,  that 
one  of  his  leading  arguments  is  made  to  rest  upon 
the  internal  evidence  vibicb  the  purest  of  all  religions 
carries  V)itb  it.  I  quote  his  words ;  and  conclude, 
from  them,  that  he  is  a  true  and  hearty  Christian,  in 
substance,  not  in  ceremony;  though  pos^bly  he 
may  not  agree  with  my  Reverend  Lords  the  Bishops^ 
or  with  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that  prayers  are 
morality  J  or  that  kneeling  is  religion. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 


Or  with  the  Head  of  the  Churchy  l^cJ]  Even  vhile  busy  ia 
^rect  self-defence,  Junius  forgets  not  toaim  a  back-stroke  against 
his  Sovereign. 
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LETTER  LV. 

FROM  THE  REVEREND  MR.  HORNE  TO  JUNIUS. 


HO'RKE  VHU  a  man  ofifwincible  imfmdcnce.  In  the  Letter  imrnetU' 
ately  fireceding^  Junius  has  sufficiently  vindicated  the  justice  o/* 
almost  every  one  of  the  charges  v)hich  he  had  formerly  throvm  otU 
against  Home.    Buty  he  had  not  skram^  that  Home  had  actually 
taken  money  from  the  ministry j  as  a  bribe  to  betray  the  fiatriotsm 
Home^  therefore  J  as  if  he  had  noty  out  of  absurd  pertinacity  ^  out  of 
ambitious  affectation  ff  odd  integrity^  out  of  misanthropical  per- 
verseness  of  humour,  done  much  greater  mischief  to  the  cause  of 
the  patriots,  than  even  if  he  had  betrayed  it  for  money, ...ventures 
to  reply  to  Junius,  in  this  Letter,  vnth  the  utmost  briskness  of 
effrontery.  He  denies,  in  it,  that  he  had  ever  taken  a  bribe :  pro- 
nounces  his  own  panegyric :  and  throws  out  vulgar  abuse  against 
his  adversary,  such  as  sufficiently  shews,  that  bitterness  and  malign 
fdty  are  not,  always,  qf  necessity,  eloquent • 


n.  August,  mi. 

I  CONGRATULATE  you,  Sir,  on  the  re 
covery  of  your  wonted  style,  though  it  has  cost  you 
a  fortnight.  I  compassionate  your  labour  in  the  com- 
position of  your  Letters,  and  will  communicate  to 
you  the  secret  of  my  fluency.... Truth  needs  no  or- 


The  recovery  of  your  wonted  style,  5c*c.]  The  loss  and  recoverf 
of  style  by  Junius,  of  which  Horne  speaks,  in  this  and  a  former 
Letter,  were  absolutely  imaginary.  In  the  Letter  which  was  trans* 
mitted  to  Home  unprinted,  the  wonted  eloquence,  and  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  Junius  were  just  as  apparent,  as  in  the  other  Letters 
in  these  volumes.  The  reader  has  only  to  make  the  compariscHit 
tbat  he  mayperceive  the  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted. 
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nament;  and,  in^ioy  opinion,  what  she  borrows  of 
the  pencil  is  deformity. 

You  brought  *a  positive  charge  against  me  of 
corruption.  I  denied  the  charge,  and  called  for 
your  proofs.  You  replied  with  abuse,  and  re-as- 
serted your  charge.  I  called  again  for  proofs*  You 
reply  again  with  abuse  only,  and  drop  your  accu« 
sation.  In  your  fortnight's  Letter  there  is  not  one 
word  upon  the  subject  of  my  corruption. 

I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  to  return  thanks  to 
you  for  your  condescension^  and  to  a  grateful  public 
and  bonest  ministry  for  all  the  favours  they  have 
conferred  upon  me.  The  two  latter,  I  am  sure, 
will  never  refuse  me  any  grace  I  shall  solicit ;  and 
since  you  have  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  that 
you  told  a:  deliberate  lye  in  my  favour  out  of  bounty. 

What  she  borrows  of  the  fiencil  is  deforTnity,'^  AU  ornaments 
cease  to  be  such,  when  they  do  not  suit  the  character  of  the  ob- 
ject to  which  they  are  applied.  Even  truth  rejoices  in  oroaoneats 
which  are  grand  and  simple  as  herself.  The  maxim  5tate4  U^re 
oy  Home,  is,  therefore,  not  universally  true,  ^'^tttjit  is  not  easy 
to  understand  his  meaning  when  hc^talks  of  the  ornaments  she 
borrows  from  the  pencil.  If  he  mean,  that  truth  needs  not  gor- 
geous embellishment;  his  meaning  is  right;  but  his  expression 

awkward  and  obscure since  the  appellation  of  ornament  merely, 

would  have  better  served  his  purpose.  If  he  mean,  that  the  art  of 
painting  cannot  happily  express  truth ;  the  meaning  is  equally  ab- 
surd and  unseasonable. 

Drofi  your  accusatiouy  (^c]  The  substantial  parts  of  the  accu- 
sation had  not  been  dropped. 

Lye  in  my  favour  j  l!fe.'\  Jun  lus  was  merely  willing  to  think  and 
vpeak  of  the  talents  of  Home,  as  little  unfavourably  as  possible. 
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and  as  a  charitable  donation,  why  may  I  not  expect 
that  you  will  hereafter  (if  you  do  not  forget  you 
ever  mentioned  my  name  with  disrespect)  make 
the  same  acknowledgment  for  what  you  have  said 
to  my  prejudice?. ...This  second  recantation  will 
perhaps  be  more  abhorrent  from  your  disposition; 
but  should  you  decline  it,  you  will  only  afford  one 
more  instance  how  much  easier  it  is  to  be  generous 
than  just,  and  tliat  men. are  sometimes  bountiful 
who  are  not  honest. 

At  all  events,  I  am  as  well  satisfied  with  your 
panegyric  as  Lord  Chatham  can  be.  Monument  I 
shall  have  none ;  but  over  my  grave  it  will  be  said, 
in  your  own  words>  "  Hornets  situation  did  not 
correspond  with  bis  intentions. *^^ 

JOHN  HORNE. 


ThU  second  recantation^  t!fc.]  In  this  and  the  preceding  period, 
the  logical  art  of  Junius  himself  is  not  badly  imitated. 

*  The  epitaph  would  not  be  ill  suited  to  the  character.«..at  the 
best,  it  is  but  equivocal. 

Hornets  tituation  did  not  correafiond  with  his  intentions^  l^c.'] 
It  will  be  proper  to  give,  here^  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  so  re- 
markable a  man  as  Mr.  Horne. 

He  was  bom  about  the  year  1737.  His  father  was  a  tradesman 
in  London.  After  passing  through  that  which  is  the  usual  course 
of  classical  school  education  in  England,  he  was  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  His  course  of  life,  during  his  residence  at 
that  university,  was  sober,  studious,  and  inoffensive,  free  from  every 
moral  stain,  but  marked  by  a  pragmatic  disposition  to  bustle  in 
politics,  and  by  a  passionate  tendency  in  his  opinions  to  the  extreme 
of  deroocratical  whiggism* 
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About  the  year  1750)  when  he  might,  probably  imbibe  his  firaf 
notions  of  politics,  the  Opposition  of  the  school  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  the  Ministry  who  were  chiefly  from  that  of  Walpole,  were 
zealously  contending. •••  who  should,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people^  bear 
away  the  palm  of  the  purest  whiggism?  In  the  contention,  they 
both  avowed  impracticable  principles.  Hoadly,  Squire,  the  speeches 
of  the  whig  managers  of  the  trial  of  Sacheverel,  the  boldest  papers 
of  the  Craftsman,  with  the  orations  of  Pitt,  Lyttleton,  and  a  few 
others,  and  the  most  eloquent  remains  of  the  literature  of  the 
authors  of  the  grand  rebellion,  and  of  the  revolution,  formed  the 
favourite  political  library  of  those  who  were  the  votaries  of  whig- 
gism.   These  books  were  read  with  so  much  the  more  earnest- 
ness, because  they  were  accounted  to  breathe  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  classical  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome*     To  them,  therefore, 
the  attention  of  the  ingenuous  youth  who  aspired  to  skill  in  elo- 
quence, was  naturally  directed*    They  were,  of  course,  put,  at  an 
early  period  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Home.    In  adopting  the  notion 
of  the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  constitution  such  as  should  bring 
it  back  to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  established  at  the  revolu- 
tion, he  but  re-echoed  the  perpetual  clamours  of  the  tories  agamst 
the  corruption  of  the  revolution  principles  by  those  whigs  who  had 
so  long  held  the  reins  of  government. 

Having  studied,  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years,  and  with  exem- 
plary diligence,  at  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  he  became  a  can- 
didate for  the  wonted  academical  honours.  But,  before  he  could 
obtain  that  of  master  of  arts,  he  had  begun  to  publish  in  the  news- 
papers, political  letters  to  Mr.  Wilkes.  The  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, though  ever  partial  to  Whiggism,  preserved,  nevertheless, 
moderation  and  decency  in  its  whiggism.  On  this  account,  the  wild 
democracy  and  the  outrageous  boldness  of  Home's  political  writings 
gave  great  offence  to  its  governors.    They  wished  to  deny  him  the 

degree  which  he  now  solicited of  master  of  arts.   They  sought 

about  for  every  pretence  by  which  they  might  withhold  the  honour, 
without  violating  the  constitutional  statutes.  But,  on  all  sides,  save 
that  of  politics,  Home  was  totua  in  ae  Urea  at  que  rotundiia.  He 
obtained  his  degree  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  those  by  whom  il 
was  conferred. 

His  professional  destination  was  for  the  church.  He  became' 
curate  of  Brentford.  In  this  situation  he  mingled  zealously  in  the 
political  bustle  respecting  the  elections  of  Wilkes  to  represent  the 
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CGonty  of  Middlesex.  He  was  one  of  those  who  were  the  most 
outrageous  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  electors  against  the  deci* 
sion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  seated  it  in  Colonel  Luttrell 
as  representative  for  that  county.  The  violence  with  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  political  bustle  of  the  men  at  that  time^ 
exposed  him  to  a  prosecution  for  calumny  by  Mr.  Onslow,  which 
he  fancied  to  endow  him  with  merits  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
scarce  less  important  than  those  of  Wilkes.  He  began  to  compare 
his  own  purity  with  Wilkes's  looseness  and  corruption.«...to  regard 
himself  as  the  clearest  nghted  and  the  most  disinterested  of  patriots, 

to  despise,  in  comparison  of  his  own  whiggism,  that  of  ail  the 

leaders  in  the  opposition and  to  traverse  the  views  of  his  own 

party,  by  requiring  of  them,  a  disinterestedness,  and  a  political 
wisdom,  of  which  he  and  they  were  alike  incapable.  His  views  of 
the  perfection  of  political  society  had  no  respect  to  the  capacities, 
passions,  and  prejudices  of  human  nature  ;  but  were,  fike  those  of 
the  French  Philosophers,  framed,  as  if  he  could  have  contrived  a 
scheme  of  government..  ..and  could  then  have  made  a  race  of  men, 
of  express  purpose,  to  live  under  it.  In  his  discontent  with  his  as- 
sociates, he  strove  to  divide  and  disperse  the  sodety  for  Uve  support 
of  the  Bifl  of  Rights.  He  was,  in  the  attempt,  considerably  success- 
ful t  and  it  proved,  contrary  to  his  intentions,  an  essential  service 
to  government*  He  opposed  the  election  of  'AHlkes  to  the  office  of 
sheriff.  The  indignation  of  Junius  was,  henoe,  excited  against  him. 
He  rather  sought  than  declined  a  literary  contest  with  Junius. 
The  Letters  in  that  contest  were  written,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
^reat  want  of  judgment,  great  and  pertinacious  impudence,  and  in 
«ome  particulars,  even  with  very  artful  cunning.  But,  Home  was 
not  a  match  for  Junius.  The  hoUowness  of  his  pretences,  was  suf- 
ficiently esqiosed ;  and  his  conduct  was  demonstrated  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  as  hurtful  to  the  purposes  of  the  patriots,  as  if  he  had  been 
bott^t  by  government  to  act  against  them« 

From  this  time.  Home  could  no  longer  confine  his  exertions 
within  the  sphere  of  a  clergyman's  duty.  He  threw  off  the  cleri- 
cal gown ;  and  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  law.  But,  after  he 
had  passed  ike  usual  time,  as  a  student  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
he  could  not  procure  himself  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  because  he  was 
in  orders  as  a  clergyman.  He  was  therefore  left  to  the  pursuits  of 
a  politician  and  a  man  of  letters. 

TOL.  II.  Z  Z 
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Though  he  accused  the  selfishness  and  corruption  of  the  patriot- 
ism of  Wilkes ;  he  was  himself  nevertheless  destined  to  make  his 
fortune  by  his  patriotism.  From  political' motives,  he  took  part, 
upon  an  important  occasion,  in  the  interests  of  a  Mr*  Tooke.  His 
services  were  so  seasonable,  and  were  so  gratefully  received,  that 
this  (gentleman  determined  to  reward  him  with  a  share  of  his  for- 
tune. At  his  request,  Home  assumed  the  additional  name  of 
Tooke :  and  it  is  understood,  that  the  immediate  gift  of  a  consider- 
able annuity,  and  an  eventual  settlement  by  which  more  was  to  be 
bestov/cd,  were  the  rewards  of  his  attachment  to  his  generous  pa- 
tron. Tlic  man  who  could  make  his  fortune  in  this  way,  must  cer- 
tainly be  capable  of  many  soQthing  compliances  which  persons  of  a 
manly  independent  spirit,  could  not  well  endure. 

Those  who  are  wrong-headed  in  one  way,  arc  often  not  without 
great  v/vsdom  in  other  directions  of  the  exercise  of  their  talents**.. 
Kornc  Tooke,  accordingly,  pursued  grammatical  and  philosophical 
studies  more  judiciously  and  successfully  than  either  law  or  politics* 
The  works  of  Harris  and  Monbotldo,  rendering  the  science  of  UHi- 
VERSAL  GRAMMAR,  an  objcct  of  regard  among  the  learned,  con- 
tributed to  fix  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  attention  upon  tliis  subject..... 

His  study  of  the  subtleties  of  legal  deeds,  in  cases  in  which  be  was 
personally  c  ^nccmed,»  led  him  to  a  glimpse  of  what  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a  discovery  of  infinite  importance  in  grammatical  science..*.-. 
He  pursued  it  farther;  read  every  useful  or  noted  grammatical 
treatise  ;  insj.ectcd  the  elementary  structure  of  a  great  divei*sity  of 
langu^.j^cs  ;  with  the  writers  on  logic  and  metaphysics,  considered 
the  ovi;^ln  of  human  thought,  and  the  relation  between  the  notions 
in  the  mind  and  the  various  signs  by  which  they  are  denoted.......* 

These  researches  were  at  last  crowned  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pliilosophical  discoveries  of  the  present  age.  He  has  de- 
monstrated in  a  work  made  public  under  the  apiicUation  of  Diver- 
sions OF  Pur  ley;  that  those  which  arc  commonly  ca  lied  in 
^rammar^  the  Imlecltnablc  fiarts  of  fiiiecch.m,.Advcrh»^  Conjunc- 
tionfi,  Prc/iosifionA^  In!erjcctto/is.,,Jiavej  afl^  been  originaliuj  in 
every  lun,jUit^Cy  jYoivi/t  or  Verbs„*Mnd  have  been  reduced  into 
th*-irfircfiC7it  atute,  only  by  a  gradual  and  un/ierceived  abbreviaiio7ty 
accommodating'  (he  whole  structure  of  the  lan^uage^  more /ter/ect^ 
ly^  to  the  U8C8  of  reasoning  and  refined  thought.  The  former  doc- 
trine of  grammarians,  was,  Uiat  these  indeclinable  parts  of  speech^ 
were  words  incajiable  of  indejiendent  signification^  and  invented  to 
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connect  together  those  other  words  which  were  indcficndently  sig^ 
rtificant.  The  new  discovery  was  complete  and  indisputable.  The 
benefits  it  has  conferred  upon  grammatical,  upon  logical,  and  upon 
rhetorical  science,  are  more  than  can  be  easily  enumerated  or  ima- 
gined. It  has  ranked  Mr.  Horiie  Tooke  among  the  chief  authors  of 
learned  discovery  in  the  present  age.  • 

But,  his  unquiet  spirit  could  not  confine  itself  to  study  in  the 
closet.  He  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  parliamentary  re- 
presentation of  Westminster,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fox.  He  was 
unsuccessful  in  the  competition.  He  petitioned  the  House  of  Com- 
mons against  Fox's  election.  He  wr.s  again  unsuccessful.  Mr. 
Fox  prosecuted  him  for  damsges  ;  and  obtained  a  verdict  against 
him.  His  object  in  this  competition  was,  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
democratical  v/hlggisra.  A  surprismg  number  of  the  electors  had  es- 
poused his  interest. 

When  the  sera  of  the  French  revolution  arrived ;  none  rejoiced 
more  than  Home  Tooke,  in  the  prospect  which  it  presented';  none 
was  more  zealous  to  apply  its  principles  to  the  reform  of  the  British 
constitution.  Experience  had  now  made  him  not  less  cunning  than 
turbulent.  In  most  of  the  associations  for  political  reform,  he  was 
accustomed  to  appear ;  and  in  their  meetings,  he  set  himself  to 
harass  and  ensnare  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  those  others  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  insincerity  in  the  profession  of  dcmocratical  whiggism. 
While  the  revolution  in  France  went  on  ;  he  still  watched  its  pro- 
gress ;  and,  though  cautious,  failed  not  to  use  every  means  which 
was  not  directly  illegal,  ii\  order  to  procure  a  similar  revolution  for 
the  improvement  of  political  society  in  Britain.  He  was  among 
those  who  the  most  earnestly  disapproved  the  war  against  France. 
Even  after  all  but  the  ignorant,  the  mean,  and  those  who  inclined 
to  sedition,  had  I'etired  from  the  dangerous  bustle  of  the  political 
associations ;  Home  Tooke  continued  to  assist  occasionally  at 
their  meetings.  It,  at  last,  appeared,  that  they  were  rashing  into 
treason  against  the  government  and  laws  of  their  country.  A  num- 
ber of  those  who  seemed  to  be  the  busiest  in  intrigue  and  the  most 
guilty,  were  selected  for  trial  by  law.  Among  these,  was  Home 
Tooke.  To  perish  for  treason,  on  the  scaffold,  might  seem  the  na-  ' 
tural  consummation  of  a  life  so  politically  turbulent  as  his. 

But,  when  the  trials  of  Home  Tooke  and  his  sui^posed  accom- 
plices came  on,  it  appeared,  that,  however  wickedly  inclined  at 
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heart,  they  had  partly  from  caution,  partly  from  inability  of  talent^ 
abstained  from  any  regular  concert  of  actual  treason.  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  wonderfully  disting;uished  himself  throughout  the  cottrse 
of  his  trial,  by  the  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  which  he  dis* 
covered,  and  by  the  address  with  which  he  parried  the  arguments 
of  the  course!  who  wye  employed  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
his  guilt.  In  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  particularly..*.  .•• 
he  shewed  incomparable  address  and  comprehension  of  mind. 
While  the  counsel,  the  court,  and  the  witnesses  saw  not  the 
drift  of  his  questions ;  he  was  eliciting  testimony  the  nKKt  usefiil 
whether  to  vindicate  himself,  or  to  destroy  the  credibility  of 
witnesses  whose  depositions  were  against  him.«*.»The  EngJish 
lawyers  are  remarkable  for  address  in  examining  witnesses.  Yet, 
no  English  lawyer  is  remembered  to  have  ever  diewn  skill  in  this 
difiicult  piece  of  the  business  of  the  bar,  equal  to  that  of  Home 
Tooke.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  charge.  His  supposed  accomplicea 
were  also  acquitted*  Great  waa  the  triumph  of  their  party  upoa 
an  occasion  so  important* 

Since  that  time,  he  has  continued  to  live  in  retirement  firom  all 
public  bustle.  He  prosecutes  his  grammatical  and  philosophical 
studies;  and  is  frequently  visited  by  the  chieb  of  the  party  of  the 
democratical  whigs.  Though  his  domestic  estahliahment  be  such 
as  cannot,  one  should  think,  be  maintained  for  less  than  at  least 
three  hundred,  or  four  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  yet,  he  contrived 
to  satisfy  the  commissioners  for  the  income  tax,  that  his  revenue 
did  not  exceed  sixty  pounds  a  year.  He  usually  entertains,  at  his 
table^  on  Sunday,  a  weekly  party  of  his  political  friends. 

He  is  undeniably  a  man  of  talents,  learning,  and....as  one  should 
candidly  hope....genuine  integrity.  But,  he  has  been  unfortunate 
in  receiving  an  early  impression  on  his  mind ;  that  to  bustle  for  po- 
litical liberty  was  the  first  of  duties ;  and  that  the  perfecdon  of  d&i» 
liberty  was  not  to  be  accomplished  without  changes,  which  are  evi- 
dently irreconcileable  with  the  present  good  of  society. 
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LETTER  LVL 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 


JU^tlUS'S  rage  agmmt  the  quondam  friend  of  Lord  Chatham  and 
Mr.  Wilkesj  waa  not  to  he  apfieaaed.  He  had  been  unvnUingly  en- 
tangled in  the  controversy  with  Home  :  and  he,  thereforej  made 
hi9  escape  from  it  with  as  much  haste  as  was  possible.  Butj  he  de- 
lighted to  hurl  all  his  invectives  against  the  Duke  qf  Grafton : 
and  on  t/iis  subject  he  wot,  therefore^  earnestly  disposed  to  dmell^ 
as  long  as  the  public  were  not  unwilling  to  listen. 

In  the  present  JUtter  he  begins  with  general  invectives  against  the 
Duke  and  his  Sovereign.  From  these,  he  turns  to  a  recent  dispute 
between  his  Grace  and  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  relative  to  the  tim- 
ber in  fVhittlebury-Forestf  (f  which  the  Duke  was  hereditary  ranger. 
He  represents  the  Duke's  conduct  in  that  dispute  in  a  light  the  most 
cditms  and  offensive.  He  then  contrasts  it  with  the  case  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  when  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton was  at  the  head  qf  the  Treasury.  The  whole.  Letter  is  adapted 
to  point  out,  or  to  create,  an  odious  feature  in  the  character  qfthe 
Duke  of  Grafton,  which  Junius  nugfU  think,  that  he  had  not,  bC' 
fore^  brought  sufficiently  into  notice. 

Mthing  is  more  remarkable  in  this  Letter,  than  the  wonderful  power 
to  dtversifif  invective,  which  the  author  displays  in  it. 


28.  September,  1771. 

KT  LORD, 

THE  people  of  England  are  not  apprised 
of  the  full  extent  of  their  obligations  to  you.  They 
have  yet  no  adequate  idea  of  the  endless  variety  of 
your  cliaracter.   They  have  seen  you  distinguished 
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and  successful  in  the  continued  violation  of  those 
moral  and  political  duties,  by  which  the  little,  as 
well  as  the  great  societies  of  life,  are  collected  and 
held  together.  Every  colour,  every  character  be- 
came you.  With  a  rate  of  abilities,  which  Lord 
Weymouth  very  justly  looks  down  upon  with  con- 
tempt, you  have  done  as  much  mischief  to  the 
community  as  Cromnvell  would  have  done,  if  Crom- 
V)ell  had  been  a  coward,  and  as  much  as  Macbia- 
velj  if  Machiavel  had  not  known,  that  an  appear- 
ance of  morals  and  religion  are  useful  in  society..^ 
To  a  thinking  man,  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
will,  in  no  view,  appear  so  formidable,  as  when  he 
obser\'es  to  what  enormous  excesses  it  has  safely 
conducted  your  Grace,  without  a  ray  of  real  under- 
standing,  without  even  the  pretensions  to  common 
decency  or  principle  of  any  kind,  or  a  single  spark 
of  personal  resolution.  What  must  be  the  opera- 
tion of  that  pernicious  influence,  (for  which  our 
Kings  have  wisely  exchanged  the  nugatory  name 
of  prerogative)  that,  in  the  highest  stations,  can  so 
abundantly  supply  the  absence  of  virtue,  courage, 
and  abilities,  and  qualify  a  man  to  be  the  minister 
of  a  great  nation,  whom  a  private  gentleman  woul3l 
be  ashamed  and  afraid  to  admit  into  his  family ! 


CromfvelL:.Mac/iiavcL.„'\  With  what  address,  Junius  con- 
trives to  represent  the  object  of  his  invective,  as  inferior  to  eveiy 
villain,  in  every  thing;  but  villany. 

Pernicious  irtflueTice^lS^c.']  Never  was  the  infiaenceof  tlie  crown 
inveighed  against,  witli  eloquence  more  admirable  than  that  of  tlii» 

paragraph. 
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Like  the  universal  passport  of  an  ambassador,  it 
supercedes  the  prohibitions  of  the  laws,  banishes 
the  staple  virtues  of  the  country,  and  introduces 
vice  and  folly  triumphantly  into  all  the  departments 
of  the  state.     Other  princes^  besides  his  Majesty^ 
have  had  the  means   of  corruption  within  their 
reach,  but  they  have  used  it  with  moderation.  In 
former  times,  corruption  was  considered  as  a  fo- 
reign auxiliary  to  government,  and  only  called  in 
upon  extraordinary  emergencies.    The  unfeigned 
piety,  the  sanctified  religion  of  George  the  Thirds 
have  taught  him  to  new  model  the  civil  forces  of 
the  state.     The  natural  resources  of  the  Crown  are 
no  longer  confided  in.  Corruption  glitters  in  the 
van.. ..collects  and  maintains  a  standing  army  of 
mercenaries;   and,  at  the   same  moment,   impo- 
verishes and  enslaves  the  country.... His  Majesty's 
predecessors,  (excepting  that  unworthy  family,  from 
which  you,  my  Lord,  are  unquestionably  descend- 
ed)  had  some  generous  qualities  in  their  composi- 
tion, with  vices,  I  confess,  or  frailties  in  abundance. 
They  were  kings  or  gentlemen,  not  hypocrites  or 
priests.     They  were  at  the  head  of  the  church,  but 
did  not  know  the  value  of  their  office.     They  said 
their  prayers  without  ceremony,  and  had  too  little 
priestcraft  in  their  understanding,  to  reconcile  the 


Unfeigned  piety  i  IStcJ]  Junius  here  speaks  in  irony.  But  the 
-whole  teuorof  our  Sovereign's  life  and  reigu,  has  sufficienUy  evinced 
his  piety  to  be  genuine  and  sincere* 

C&rrufitim  glitters  in  the  van^  is^c]  This  poetical  image  is  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  Gray. 
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sanctimonious  forms  of  religion  with  the  utter  de- 

struction  of  the  morality  of  their  people My 

Lord,  this  is  fact,  not  declamation. ....  With  all  your 
partiality  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  you  must  confess, 
that  even  Charles  the  Second  would  have  blushed  at 
that  open  encouragement,  at  those  eager,  meretri- 
cious caresses,  with  which  every  species  of  private 
vice  and  public  prostitution  is  received  at  St. 
Jameses. . .  .The  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart  has  been 
treated  with  an  asperity,  which,  if  comparison  be  a 
defence,  sdems  to  border  upon  injustice.  Neither 
Charles  nor  his  brother  were  qualified  to  support 
such  a  system  of  measures,  as  would  be  necessary, 
to  change  the  government,  and  subvert  the  consti- 
tution of  England.  One  of  them  was  too  much 
in  earnest  in  his  pleasures.... the  other  in  his  reli- 
gion. But  the  danger  to  this  country  would  cease 
to  be  problematical,  if  the  crown  should  ever  de- 
scend  to  a  Prince,  whose  apparent  simplicity  might 
throw  his  subjects  oflF  their  guard.... who  might  be 
no  libertine  in  behaviour,  who  should  have  no  sense 
of  honour  to  restrain  him,  and  who,  with  just  reli- 
gion enough  to  impose  upon  the  multitude,  might 
have  no  scruples  of  conscience  to  interfere  with  his 
morality.  Vfxth  these  honourable  qualifications, 
and  the  decisive  advantage  of  situation,  low  craft 


J^either  Charlet  nor  hia  brother  were  gualijiedy  Wc]  Here  is 
praise  extorted  from  the  mouth  of  invectire....  Were,  in  the  words 
quoted,  ought  in  propriety  to  have  been  written  was* 

Situation,  ^r.]  The  following  train  of  this  paragraph  is  one 
^f  the  noblest  specimens  which  English  literature  affords,  of  vigo^ 
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and  falsehood  are  all  the  abilities  that  are  wanting 
to  destroy  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  to  deface  the 
noblest  monument  that  human  policy  has  erected 

I  know  such  a  man My  Lord,  I  know  you 

both;  and,  with  the  blesshig  of  God,  (for  I  too  am 
religious)  the  people  of  England  shall  know  you  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  am  not  very  sure  that  greater  abili- 
ties would  not  in  effect  be  an  impediment  to  a 
design,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  require  a  supe- 
rior  capacity,  A  better  understanding  might  make 
him  sensible  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  that*  system 
he  was  endeavouring  to  corrupt.  The  danger  of  the 
attempt  might  alarm  him.  The  meanness,  and  in- 
trinsic worthlessness  of  the  object,  (supposing  he 
could  attain  it)  would  fill  him  with  shame,  repent- 
ance and  disgust.  But  these  are  sensations,  which 
find  no  entrance  into  a  barbarous,  contracted  heart* 
In  some  men,  there  is  a  malignant  passion  to 
destroy  the  works  of  genius,  literature,  and  free- 
dom. The  Fandal  and  the  Monk  find  equal  grati- 
fication in  it. 

Reflections  like  these,  my  Lord,  have  a  general 
relation  to  your  Grace,  and  inseparably  attend  you, 
in  whatever  company  or  situation  your  character 
occurs  to  us.  They  have  no  immediate  connex- 
ion with  the  following  recent  fact,  which  I  lay  be- 
fore the  public,  for  the  honour  of  the  best  of  Sove- 
reigns, and  for  the  edification  of  his  people. 

Toas  thinking,  and  of  splendid,  energetic  eloquence.  But,  nothing 
Store  can  be  said  in  its  praise* 

▼  QJ..    IJ.  3  A 
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A  Prince  (whose  piety  and  self-denial,  one 
would  think,  might  secure  him  from  such  a  multi- 
tude of  worldly  necessities)  with  an  annual  revenue 
of  near  a  million  sterling,  unfortunately  wants  money, 
..•.The  navy  of  England,  by  an  equally  strange  con- 
currence of  unforeseen  circumstances,  (though  not 
quite  so  unfortunately  for  his  Majesty)  is  in  equal 
want  of  timber:  The  world  knows,  in  what  a  hope- 
ful condition  you  delivered  your  navy  to  your  suc- 
cessor, and  in  what  a  condition  wc  found  it  in  the 
moment  of  distress.  You  were  determined  it  should 
continue  in  the  situation  in  which  you  left  it.  It 
happened,  however,  very  luckily  for  the  privy 
purse,  that  one  of  the  above  wants  promised  fair  to 
supply  the  other.  Our  religious,  benevolent,  gene- 
rous Sovereign,  has  no  objection  tp  selling  bis  owff 
timber  to  bis  own  admiralty,  to  repair  bis  own  ships^ 

nor  to  putting  the  money  into  bis  own  pocket 

People  of  a  religious  turn  naturally  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  church.  Whatever  they  acquire 
falls  into  mortmain.... Upon  a  representation  from 
the  admirahy  of  the  extraordinary  want  of  timber^ 
for  the  indispensable  repairs  of  the  navy,  the  sur- 
veyor-general was  directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
timber  in  all  the  royal  chases  and  forests  in  Eng- 

JVil/i  an  annual  revenue^  ^c.]  The  8um  which  the  Kmg  had 
accepted  for  the  civil  list  was  not  always  adequate  to  its  exi>ensc. 
There  were,  consequently,  debts  upon  it  to  be  discharged,  from 
time  to  time,  by  parliament. 

Luckily  for  the  fir  ivy  fiurscy  {5V.]  The  timber  from  the  royal 
forests  was,  as  it  should  seem,  to  be  paid  for,  out  of  the  gi*ants  of 
parliament  for  the  expense  of  the  navy. 
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land.  Having  obeyed  his  orders  with  accuracy 
and  attention,  he  reported,  that  the  finest  timber 
he  had  any  where  met  with,  and  the  propcrest  in 
every  respect  for  the  purposes  of  the  navy,  was  in 
fFhittlebury  Forest^  of  which  your  Grace,  I  think, 
is  hereditary  ranger.  In  consequence  of  this  re- 
port, the  usual  warrant  was  prepared  at  the  trea- 
sury, and  delivered  to  the  surveyor,  by  which  he  or 
his  deputy  were  authorised  to  cut  down  any  trees 
in  Wbitilebury  Forest^  which  should  appear  to  be 
proper  for  the  purposes  above-mentioned.  The  de- 
puty being  informed  that  the  warrant  was  signed 
and  delivered  to  his  principal  in  London,  crosses 
the  country  to  Northamptonshire,  and  with  an  of- 
ficious zeal  for  the  public  service,  begins  to  do  his 
duty  in  the  forest.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he  had 
not  the  warrant  in  his  pocket.  The  oversight  was 
enormous,  and  you  have  punished  him  for  it  ac- 
cordingly. You  have  insisted  that  an  active,  useful 
officer,  should  be  dissmisscd  from  his  place.     You 

have  ruined  an  innocent  man,  and  his  family In 

what  language  shall  I  address  so  black,  so  cowardly 

a  tyrant thou  worse  than  one  of  the  Brunswicksy 

and  all  the  Stuarts! To  them  who  know  Lord 


You  have  ruinedy  ^c]  When  equipments  were  made  in  the 
prospect  of  a  war  with  Spain,  this  timbex*  was  wanted.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton  claimed  the  undertoood  of  the  forest ;  argued,  that,  if  the 
oaks  were  then  felled,  the  underwood  would  be  destroyed ;  acted 
with  irritatiwi  to  the  oflRcers  ;  and  finally  prevailed  to  procure  the 
catting  to  be  delayed,  though  not  without  giving  offence  and  ex- 
posing himself  to  obloc^uy. 
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North,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  he  was  mean 
and  base  enough  to  submit  to  you. •••This  however 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  fact.  After  ruining  the 
surveyor's  deputy,  for  acting  without  the  warrant, 
you  attacked  the  warrant  itself.  You  declared  it 
was  illegal,  and  swore,  in  a  fit  of  foaming,  frantic 
passion,  that  it  never  should  be  executed.  You  as- 
serted upon  your  honour,  that  in  the  grant  of  the 
rangership  of  JVbittlebury  Forest,  made  by  Charles 
the  Second^  (whom,  with  a  modesty  that  would  do 
honour  to  Mr.  Rigby ,  you  are  pleased  to  call  your 
ancestor)  to  one  of  his  bastards,  (from  whom  I  make 
ijo  doubt  of  your  descent)  the  property  of  the  tira- 
ber  is  vested  in  the  ranger....!  have  examined  the 
original  grant,  and  now,  in  the  face  of  the  public, 
contradict  you  directly  upon  the  fact.  The  very 
reverse  of  what  you  have  asserted  upon  your  honour 
is  the  truth.  The  grant  expressly  and  by  a  parti- 
cular  clause,  reserves  the  property  of  the  timber  for 
the  use  of  the  crown... In  spite  of  this  evidence.... in 

defiance  of  the  representations  of  the  admiralty 

in  perfect  mockery  of  the  notorious  distresses  of  the 
English  navy,  and  those  equally  pressing,  and 
almost  equally  notorious  necessities  of  your  pious 
Sovereign.... here  the  matter  rests.... The  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  recal  their  warrant;  the  deputy. sur- 
veyor is  ruined  for  doing  his  duty.. ..Mr.  John  Pitt, 
(whose  name  I  suppose  is  offensive  to  youj  submits 
to  be  brow-beaten  and  insulted.... the  oaks  keep 
their  ground.... the  King  is  defrauded,  and  the  navy 
of  England  may  perish  for  want  of  the  best  and 
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finest  timber  in  the  island.   And  all  this  is  submitted 

to*. ..to  appj^ase  the  Duke  of  Grafton! to  gratify 

the  man,  who  has  involved  the  King  and  his  king- 
dom in  confusion  and  distress,  and  who,  like  a  trea- 
cherous coward,  deserted  his  Sovereign  in  the  midst 
of  it! 

There  has  been  a  strange  alteration  in  your  doc- 
trines, since  you  thought  it  adviseable  to  rob  the 
Duke  of  Portland  of  his  property,   in  order  to 


Rob  the  Duke  of  Portland^  Isfc."]  The  circumstances  of  the  at- 
tempt to  transfer,  for  the  sake  of  election  influence,  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  present  Lord  Lonsdale,  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  these  Notes*  That  attempt  was  finally  de- 
feated ;  because  the  grant  to  Sir  James  Lowther  was  not  made 
imder  those  conditions  which  the  law  required ;  and  because  the 
Duke  of  Portland  had  acquired,  against  all  but  the  crown,  a  pro- 
acriptive  right  to  the  property  in  que8tion..«.and  the  perpetuity  of 
the  claim  of  the  crown,  founded  on  the  nullum  temfius  act,  was  too 
invidious  to  be,  in  such  a  case,  steadily  insisted  upon. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  the  representative  of  the  family  of 
Bektinck,  the  favourite  of  King  William,  andof  Harlet  Earl 
of  Oxford,  the  minister  of  Queen  Anne,  has,  almost  since  the  very 
commencement  of  the  present  reign,  acted  a  conspicuous  part  on 
the  theatre  of  public  affairs.  He  inherited  the  whig  sentiments  of 
his  paternal  ancestors.  He  became,  at  his  first  entrance  upon  pub- 
lic life,  an  associate  of  the  old  aristocratical  whigs,  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  tlie  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  His  attach- 
ments to  that  party  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  King's  friends 
and  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  was,  on  this  account, 
that  the  attempt  was  made,  to  deprive  him  of  Inglewood  Forest. 
That  attack  on  his  family  inheritance,  and  the  success  witli  which 
he  resisted  it,  encouraged  him  in  opposition  tp  the  associated  tories 
and  recreant  whigs  who  composed  the  strength  of  the  administra- 
Hon,  till  the  close  of  the  American  war. 
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strengthen  the  interest  of  Lord  Bute^s  son-in-law, 
before  the  last  general  election.  Nullum  tempus 
occurrit  regij  was  then  yoi>r  boasted  motto,  and  the 
cry  of  all  your  hungry  partizans.     Now  it  seems  a 


Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  became,  next  after 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  ostensible,  if  not  the  effective, 
leader  of  the  Whig  interest.  During  the  American  war,  his  fortune 
was  not  a  little  impaired  by  the  sacrifices  which  he  made  for  the 
support  of  his  party.  His  parliamentary  interest,  his  pecuniary 
'generosity,  the  candour  and  uprightness  distinguishing  his  personal 
character,  were,  much  more  than  his  actual  exertions  of  either  elo- 
quence or  intrigue,  the  causes  of  his  importance  both  with  his  own 
party,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents.  Burke,  Fox,  and  the  other 
efficient  leaders  of  the  opposition,  were,  in  some  sort  but  agents 
upon  the  great  fund  of  the  property  and  interest  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  a  few  other  opulent  noble- 
men and  commoners  in  the  opposition. 

With  Mr.  Fox  and  tlie  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  was  brought  also  into  administration,  when  the  combina- 
tion of  the  whigs  reduced  Lord  North  to  resign.  His  partizans 
had  destined  him  to  succeed  to  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury at  a  time  when  their  intentions  were  anticipated  and  disap- 
pointed by  the  defection  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  then  Earl 
of  Shelbume.  He  participated  in  all  the  subsequent  measures  o£ 
the  Rockingham  and  Portland  Whigs,  their  abrupt  resignaUon,  their 
coalition  with  the  friends  of  Lord  North,  their  return  into  office, 
those  bold  plans  of  aristocracy  in  the  accomplishment  of  which 
they  were  thwarted  and  defeated. 

He  was  dismissed  with  his  party  from  ministerial  power.  He, 
then,  became,  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Earl  Derby,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  and  others,  the  support,  as  before,  of  an  opposition. 
Its  expense  fell  again  heavily  upon  those  of  its  members  who  had 
fortune  to  lavish  in  maintaining  it.  One  session  of  parliament 
after  another  still  renewed  to  them  the  hope  of  a  return  to  power, 
Pvnd  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes.  Still  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land remained  faithful  to  his  political  friends.  His  pecuniary 
affairs  were  even  tending  to  a  state  of  distressing  embarrassment ; 
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grant  of  Charles  the  Second  to  one  of  his  *bastards 
b  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable  !  It  must  not  be 
questioned  by  the  King^s  servants,  nor  submitted 
to  any  interpretation  but  your  own My  Lord, 


when  the  death  of  his  mother  whose  jointure  settlement  had  been 
very  ample,  aflforded  a  seasonable  enlargement  of  his  income. 
Even  after  the  xra  of  the  French  revolution  had  commenced,  he 
continued  in  opposition  to  the  measures  of  government,  till  the 
representations  of  Mr.  Burke  satisfied  him,  that  the  interests  of 
the  crown  and  the  aristocratical  whigs,  had  become  the  same. 

At  last,  the  progress  of  the  revolution  and  the  representations 
of  Burke  chiefly  convinced  those  who  still  cherished  the  old  princi- 
ples of  the  PelhaiB  whigs,  that  it  was  urgently  tlieir  duty  to  cease 
from  party  opposition,  and  immediately  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Monarch.  The  Duke  of  PorUand,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord 
Spencer,  and  all  those  of  their  party  whose  principles  agroed  with 
theirs,  with  little  delay,  joined  the  King's  friends,  the  Pitt  and 
Grenville  whigs,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  Bedford  party  in  the 
duties  and  the  responsibility  of  the  administration.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department. 
His  principal  friends  accepted  other  appointments.  The  business 
of  his  office  has  been  administered  since  that  time,  witli  a  dili- 
gence and  an  intelligent  actjvity  sufficiently  honourable  to  him. 
He  has  steadily  supported  the  wisr^hes  of  his  Sovereign,  in  the  con- 
tinued prosecution  of  the  war.  The  talents  and  the  upright  exer- 
tions of  his  friends  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Windham  have  been 
eminently  beneficial  in  the  conduct  of  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
government.  The  worth  of  their  private  characters  combines 
with  their  ability  in  administration,  to  preserve  to  them,  a  great 
share  of  the  public  esteem.  Since  the  sra  of  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover^  the  aristocratical  whigs  never  enjoyed,  in  a 
higher  degree  than  at  present,  the  confidence  of  all  the  inde- 
pendent part  of  the  nation.  They  owe  it,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  public  and  private  virtue  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  He  has 
never  attempted  to  distinguish  himself  us  a  public  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  Nor  does  even  his  eldest  son,  the  Marquis  of 
Titchfield,  attempt  to  ^ct  th^  part  of  an  efficient  political  leader. 
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this  was  not  the  language  you  held,  when  it  suited 
you  to  insult  the  memory  of  the  glorious  deliverer 
of  England  from  that  detested  family,  to  which  you 
are  still  more  nearly  allied  in  principle  than  in 
blood... In  the  name  of  decency  and  common- 
sense,  what  are  your  Grace's  merits,  either  with 
King  or  ministry,  that  should  entitle  you  to  assume 

this  domineering  authority  over  both? Is  it  the 

fortunate  consanguinity  you  claim  with  the  house 
oi  Stuart  ?....Is  it  the  secret  correspondence  you 
have  for  so  many  years  carried  on  with  Lord  Bute, 
by  the  assiduous  assistance  of  your  cream-coloured 
parasite  ?  Could  not  your  gallantry  find  sufficient 
employment  for  him,  in  those  gentle  offices  by 
•  which  he  first  acquired  the  tender  friendship  of 
Lord  Bar rington  ?....Ov  is  it  only  that  wonderful 
sympathy  of  manners,  which  subsists  between  your 
Grace  and  one  of  your  superiors,  and  does  so  much 
honour  to  you  both  ?....Is  the  union  of  Blifil  and 
Black  Ge$rge  no  longer  z.  romance  ?....From  what- 
ever origin  your  influence  in  this  country  arises,  it 
is  a  phaenomenon  in  the  history  of  human  virtue 
and  understanding. ...Good  men  can  hardly  believe 

His  younger  sons  have  lately  been  in  diplomatic  employments, 
abroad* 

Cream  coloured  parasite.:,  gentle  offices.,:']  Accusations  the 
most  infamous  are  here  insinuated.  The  accusations  were  undoubt- 
edly false.  To  hint  them,  bespeaks  extraordinary  malignity,  and 
wonderful  art  in  abuse. 

A  Phenomenon.^  Phaenomenon  is  her©  improperly  used  for  ex- 
traordinary Phenomenon. 
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« 

the  feet.  Wise  men  are  unable  to  account  for  it. 
Religious  men  find  exercise  for  their  faith,  and . 
make  it  the  last  effort  of  their  piety,  not  to  repine 
against  Providence. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  LVIL 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  LIVERY  OF  LONDON. 

THE  fieriod  was  arrived /or  the  election  of  a  JjotdMayor  for  the  eii§f 
qf  London  for  the  year  1771-2.  That  election  wag  regulated  ^trm~ 
cipallyy  though  not  excluairveTfy  by  the  rule  of  seniority-jtmong  the 
Mdermen*  If  the  senior  Alderman  should  be,  on  this  occasion  ad- 
vanced to  the  Mayoralty  ;  Mr.  Mishy  a  gentleman  unentangled  in 
the  schemes  of  the  patriots^  would  be  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  «!• 
suing  year*  During  his  atahority^  the  powers  of  the  city  wouU 
not  bcj  as  on  former  yearsj  at  the  comtnand  of  Wilkes  and  the  ofi^ 
position*  For  these  reasons^  the  patriots  exercised  all  their  activity 
and  influence  to  disappmnt  the  hopes  of  Mr*  Muh*  But^  their  di^ 
visions  had  greatly  diminis/ted  that  influence:  the  honesty  tf their 
patriotism  was  no  longer  unsuspected :  the  better  part  of  the  citt-- 
zens  were  sick  qfthat  turbulence  which  they  had  so  long  kept  up:- 
the  case  was  not  thought  ofsifficient  magnitude  to  justify  the  vio' 
lation  of  the  wonted  rule :  and  Mr.  Muh  was  elected. 

Junius  wrote  the  following  Lett  ery  to  persuade  the  Livery  to  pass 
by  Mr.  Mtsh.  Its  purpose  isy  to  shewy  that  the  election  of  Mtsh 
would  be  an  utter  dereliction  ^' the  patriot  cause;  that  Crosby  or 
SawbridgCy  if  in  the  Mayoralty  would  be  much  more  likely  to  op- 
pose the  House  of  Commons  with  fierce  zealyas  well  as  to  call  the 
freemen  of  Londouy  to  frequent  deliberations  in  their  common  hall. 
The  excellence  of  this  Letter  consists  in  the  pertinency  of  its  appli- 
cation to  the  design  of  the,  writer,  in  the  brevity  and  plainness  with 
which  the  arguments  are  statedy  and  in  the  skill  with  which  ,the 
eloquence  of  bold  metaphor  and  vehement  interrogation  is  associated 
with  simple  langtiagCy  and  the  greatest  closeness  uf  reasoning. 


30.  September,  1771. 

GENTLEMEN, 

IF  you  alone  were  concerned  in  the  event 
of  the  present  election  of  a  chief  magistrate  of 
the  metropolis,  it  would  be  the  highest  presump- 
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don  in  a  stranger,  to  attempt  to  influence  your 
choice,  or  even  to  offer  you  his  opinion.  But  the 
situation  of  public  affairs  has  annexed  an  extra- 
ordinary importance  to  your  resolutions.  You 
cannot,  in  the  choice  of  your  magistrate,  deter- 
mine, for  yourselves  only.  You  are  going  to  deter- 
mine upon  a  point,  in  which  every  member  of  the 
community  is  interested.  I  will  not  scruple  to  say, 
tibat  the  very  being  of  that  law,  of  that  right,  of 
that  constitution,  for  which  we  have  been  so  long 
contending,  is  now  at  stake.  They,  who  would 
ensnare  your  judgment,  tell  you,  it  is  a  common^ 
ordinary  case,  and  to  be  decided  by  ordinary  pre- 
cedent and  practice.  They  artfully  conclude,  from 
moderate  peaceable  times,  to  times  which  are  not 

moderate,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  peaceable 

While  they  solipit  your  favour,  they  insist  upon  a 
rule  'of  rotation,  which  excludes  all  idea  of  elec- 
tion. 

Let  me  be  honoured  with  a  few  minutes  of  your 
attention.... The  question,  to  those  who  mean  fairly 
to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  (which  we  all  profess 
to  have  in  view)  lies  within  a  veiy  narrow  com- 
pass....Do  you  mean  to  desert  that  just  and  ho- 
nourable system  of  measures  which  you  have  hi- 
therto pursued,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  par- 
liament, or  from  the  Crown,  a  full  redress  of  past 
grievances,  and  a  security  for  the  future?... Do  you 
think  the  cause  desperate,  and  will  you  declare 
that  you  think  so  to  the  whole  people  of  England? 
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If  this  be  your  meaning  and  opinion,  you  wifl 

act  consistently  with  it  in  chusing  Mr.  Nash.. ..I 
profess  to  be  unacquainted  with  his  private  charac- 
ter. But  he  has  acted  as  a  magistrate.... as  a  public 
man... .As  such;  I  speak  of  him.... I  see  his  name 
in  a  protest  against  one  of  your  remonstrances  to 
the  cro^vn....He  has  done  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  destroy  the  freedom  of  popular  elections  in  the 
city,  by  publishing  the  poll  upon  a  former  occasion ; 
and  I  know,  in  general,  that  he  has  distinguished 
himself,  by  slighting  and  thwarting  all  those  public 
measures,  which  you  have  engaged  in  with  the 
greatest  warmth,  and  hitherto  thought  most  worthy 
of  your  approbation.  ...From  his  past  conduct  what 
conclusion  will  you  draw,  but  that  he  will  act  the 
same  part  as  Lord  Mayor ^  which  he  has  invariably 
acted  as  Alderman  and  Sheriff?  He  cannot  alter 
his  conduct,  without  confessing  that  he  never  acted 
upon  principle  of  any  kind.... I  should  be  sorry  to 
injure  the  character  of  a  man,  who  perhaps  may 
be  honest  in  his  intention,  by  supposing  it  possible j 
that  he  can  ever  concur  with  you  in  any  political 
measure,  or  opinion. 


/  should  be  sorry  to  injure^  tJ'c.]  This  conclusion  of  the  para- 
graph is  admirably  artful.  It  reduces  the  question  concerning  Mr. 
Nash  to  a  dilemma.  If  an  honest  man  ;  he  would  remain  faithful 
to  his  former  engagements ;  and  therefore  could  not  desenre  to 
become  tlie  object  of  choice  to  the  patriots.  If  a  rascal ;  he.  must 
be  still  less  fit  for  their  choice.  In  either  case,  then,  they  miut 
reject  him. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean  to  persevere 
in  those  resolutions  for  the  public  good,  which 
though  not  always  successful,  are  always  honour- 
able,  your  choice  will  naturally  incline  to  those 
men,  who,  (whatever  they  be  in  other  respects) 
ate  most  likely  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  great 
purposes  which  you  are  determined  not  to  relin- 
quish :  .•.,The  question  is  not,  of  what  metal  your  in- 
struments are  made,  but  %vbether  they  are  adapted  to 
the  vjork  you  have  in  hand?  The  honours  of  the 
city,  in  these  timesy  are  improperly,  because  exclu- 
sively,  called  a  reward.  You  mean  not  merely  to 
pay^  but  to  employ....  Ave  Mr.  Crosby  and  Mr.  Saw- 
bridge  likely  to  execute  the  extraordinary,  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  duties  of  Lord  Mayor?.... Will  they 
grant  you  common  halls  when  it  shall  be  neces- 
sary ?....  Will  they  go  up  with  remonstrances  to  the 


Of  what  metal  your  instrumenta  aremade^  tiJ'c.]  This  is  an  apo- 
logy for  recommending  Sawbridge  and  Crosby.  Sawhridge  was 
popularly  said  to  be  a  weak  man  :  Crosby  was  but  a  mean  and  vul- 
gar man.  The  scandal  of  the  day  had  hinted,  that  the  hands  of  Uie 
latter  were  not  of  the  utmost  possible  purity. 

Common  HalU^  t5'c.]  Upon  any  occasion  that  Ihay  seem  of  im- 
portance to  the  Livery  of  London,  a  respectable  n\ember  may  re- 
quest the  Lord  Mayor  to  summon  a  general  meeting  of  the  Livery. 
The  Lord  Mayor  is  to  consider  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  weight  of  the  request.  He  can  often,  though  not  always, 
find  means  to  avoid  summoning  a  meeting  which  he  dislikes.  When 
he  complies  ;  the  Livery  are  summoned.  Their  meeting  is  famili- 
arly called  a  Common  Hall.  The  subject  for  discussion  is  proposed 
by  those  at  whose  request,  the  Livery  were  summoned.  The  Livery 
deliberate  and  determine  according  to  the  powers  which  the  city's 
charter  has  bestowed. 
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King? Have  thej  firmness  enough  to  meet  the 

iuxy  of  a  venal  House  of  Commons  ?•••  .Have  they 
fortitude  enough  not  to  shrink  at  imprisonment?. ••• 
Have  they  spirit  enough  to  hazard  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  a  contest,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  with 

a  prostituted  legislature? If  these  questions  can 

fairly  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  your  choice  is 

made.     Forgive  this  passionate  language I  am 

unable  to  correct  it. •..The  subject  comes  home  to 
us  alL...It  is  the  language  of  my  heart* 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  LVIII. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 


THE  diMenaioru  among  the  fiatriots^  were  discrediting  their  caiuej 
and  defeating  all  their  fiurfioses.  The  Rockingham  whigs  and  the 
followers  of  Lord  Chatham  had  each  a  particular  creed  resftect^fg 
the  government  of  America.  The  Society  for  the  support  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  had  been  divided^  and  in  some  sort  broken  up^  by 
the  contentions  and  mutual  recriminations  between  Wilkes  and 
Home.  Amid  these  divisions^  the  city  patriots  especially  forgot 
their  complaints  and  efforts  against  tliose  whom  they  had  accounted 
the  common  enemy.  The  aversion  which  Home  excited  against 
Wilkesy  and  the  still  greater  aversion  which  was  raised  against 
Homey  hindered  their  respective  friends  from  due  cooperation  to 
defeat  Mish's  election.  The  ministry  and  their  friends  grew 
daily  stronger  in  the  weakness  of  the  patriots.  The  former  Let" 
ter  q/*  Junius  had  not  been  successful  to  his  wishes.  He  was  not 
yet  without  hopes^  that  as  in  the  affair  qfthe  Shrievalty^  the  friends 
of  Wilkes  had  succeeded^  so  they  might  now^  by  a  struggle  succeed. 

The  purport  of  this  Letter j  w,  to  persuade  the  subdivided  patriots^ 
that  J  notwithstanding  their  differences  among  themselves^  they  ought 
to  act  in  union  for  a  purpose  so  important  as  that  qfthe  election  of 
a  Lord  Mayor  who  wou^favour  their  patriot  purposes.  Hepro^ 
duces  a  number  of  specious  arguments.  As  if  ashamed  qf  the 
meanness  of  city  politicsj  he  endeavours  to  dignify  his  theme^  by  de^ 
riving  his  illustrations  from  subjects  of  the  highest  grandeur  and 
importance.  He  contrives  to  escape  to  the  examination  qfthe  par^ 
Hamentary  conduct  qfthe  opposition :  andj  shewing  that  its  leaders 
refused  no  aid^  and  sacrificed-^  each  to  union  with  his  confederates^ 
some  of  Ms  own  private  sentiments;  strives  to  recommend j  by  this 
example^  the  same  conduct^  to  heal  the  divisions  among  the  citypO' 
triots.  He  pleads,  again,  the  apology  qf  Wilkes.  He  hints,  anew, 
at  the  mischievously  divisive  spirit  qf  Home.  He  pronounces  the 
encomium  qf  Sawbridge;   and  soothes  the  grumblings  of  Town.' 
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scnd»  Be  artfully  endeavours  to  rouse^  anev>^  among  the  citizens^ 
an  indignation  against  the  leaders  in  the  government  that  should 
draw  their  minds  awayjrom  brooding  over  their  oivn  mutual  dU- 
contents^  To  Lord  Mansfidd  he  turns,  as  to  a  faroourite  subject 
of  invective;  and  strives  torel^resent  fiimas  the  worst  y  because  he 
was  the  ablest  and  the  most  artful  of  all  the  associates  of  the  mi' 
fdstry*  He  kindles  into  added  wrath,  as  he  firoceed'i :  and  endeavours 
to  animate  against  the  House  of  Commons,  and  against  scfitemdal 
el§ctions,  that  indignation  which  began  to  flag »  The  reader  cannot 
tut  remark,  with  pleasure  and  sur/irize,  how  artfully  the  latter fiart 
of  this  Letter,  is  addressed  to  rouse  a  public  spirit  that  should  stifle 
those  private  dissensions  which  it^s  first  part  strives  to  soothe  ! 


SIR,  5.  October,  1771. 
NO  man  laments,  more  sincerely  than  I  do, 
the  unhappy  differences,  which  have  arisen  among 
the  friends  of  the  people,  and  divided  them  fix)iii 
each  other.  *  The  cause  undoubtedly  suffers,  as 
well  by  the  diminution  of  that  strength,  which 
union  carries  with  it,  as  by  the  separate  loss  of  per- 
sonal reputation,  which  every  man  sustains,  when 
his  character  and  conduct  are  frequently  held  forth 
in  odious  or  contemptible  coldyrs These  dif- 
ferences  are  only   advantageous   to  the  common 

enemy  of  the  country The  hearty  friends  of  the 

cause  are  provoked  .and  disgusted.... The  lukewarm 
advocate  avails' himself  of  any  pretence  to  relapse 


These  differences,  Wc]  This  and  the  three  following  periods 
exhibit  a  picture  equally  just  and  striking,  of  the  effects  of  dissen- 
sion among  persons  confederated  for  any  common  purpose.  They 
might  be  applied  to  the  alliances  which  have  been  successively  un- 
dertaken to  destroy  the  French  Republic. 
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into  that  indolent  indifference  about  every  thing 
that  ought  to  interest  an  Englishman,  so  unjustly 

dignified  with  the  title  of  moderation The 

false,  insidious  partizan,  who  creates  or  foments 
the  disorder,  sees  the  fruit  of  his  dishonest  indus- 
try  ripen  beyond  his  hopes,  and  rejoices  in  the  pro- 
mise of  a  banquet,  only  delicious  to  such  an  ap- 
petite as  his  own.. -.It  is  time  for  those,  who  really 
mean  the  Cause  and  the  People^  who  have  no  view 
to  private  advantage,  and  v/ho  have  virtue  enough 
to  prefer  the  general  good  of  the  community  to 

the  gratification  of  personal  animosities it   is 

time  for  such  men  to  interpose Let  us  try  whe- 
ther these  fatal  dissensions  may  not  yet  be  recon- 
ciled; or,  if  that  be  impracticable,  let  us  guard  at 
least  against  the  worst  effects  of  division,  and  en- 
deavour to  persuade  these  furious  partizans,  if  they 
will  not  consent  to  draw  together,  to  be  separately 
useful  to  that  cause  which  they  all  pretend  to  be 
attached  to Honour  and  honesty  must  not  be  re- 
nounced, although  a  thousand  modes  of  right  and 
wrong  were  to  occupy  the  degrees  of  morality  be- 
tween Zeno  and  Epicurus,     The  fundamental  prin- 

//  is  time  for  those,  lsfc.'\  An  address,  the  most  skilfully  di- 
rected to  make  every  man  who  called  himaelf  a  patriot,  to  yield  to 
the  persuasions  of  Junius. 

Honour  and  honesty j  klfcJ]    Junius  seems  to  have  had  in  his 
«ye,  when  he  wrote  this  period,  the  following  lines  of  Pope: 
"  For  modes  of  faith,  let  graceless  zealots  figiit ; 
"  His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  m  the  right.'' 

.  Between  Zeno  and  Efiicurus,  b'c]     Zeno  taught  that  the  good 
•of  the  whole  universe  was  the  only  principle  from  which  the  law 
VOL.    II*  3  C 
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ciples  of  Christianity  may  still  be  preserved,  though 
every  zealous  sectary  adheres  to  his  own  exclusive 
doctrine,  and  pious  ecclesiastics  make  it  part  of 

their  religion  to  persecute  one  another The  civil 

constitution  too,  that  legal  liberty,  that  general 
creed,  which  every  Englishman  professes,  may  still 
be  supported,  though  Wilkes,  and  Home,  and 
Townshend,  and  Sawbridge,  should  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  communicate;  and  even  if  the  fathers  of 
the  church,  if  Saville,  Richmond,  Camden,  Rock- 
ingliam,  and  Chatham,  should  disagree  in  the  ce- 
remonies of  their  political  worship,  and  even  in  the 
interpretation  of  twenty  texts  in  Magna  Charta.... 

I  speak  to  the  people,  as  one  of  the  people Let 

us  employ  these  men  in  whatever  departments  their 
various  abilities  are  best  suited  to,  and  as  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause  as  their  dif- 
ferent  inclinations  will  permit.  They  cannot  serve 
uSf  without  essentially  serving  themselves. 

If  Mr.  Nash  be  elected,  he  will  hardly  venture, 
after  so  recent  a  mark  of  the  personal  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  to  declare  himself  immediately  a 
courtier.     The  spirit  and  activity  of  the  Sheriffs 

of  moral  conduct  were  to  be  deduced,  Efiicurtis  taught  that  private 
and  sensual  pleasure,  was  the  proper  object  of  virtuous  conduct. 
Yet,  though  differing  thus  widely  as  to  the  first  principles  of  their 
rcs^  ective  systems,  both  Zeno  and  Epicurus  were  teachers  of  virtue* 

If  Mr.  Xash  be  elecledy  Isfcl  Junius  was  now  doubtful  of  the 
success  of  the  endeavours  against  Mr.  Nash.  He,  therefore, 
drops  a  conciliating  expression  meant  to  win  him,  if  possible,  to  the 
patriot  cause. 
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will,  I  hope,  be  sufi&cient  to  counteract  any  sinister 
intentions  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  In  collision  with 
their  virtue,  perhaps  he  may  take  fire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exact  from  Mr.  Wilkes  the 
virtues  of  a  Stoic.  They  were  inconsistent  with 
themselves,  who,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  re- 
presented him  as  the  basest  of  mankind,  yet  seemed 
to  expect  from  him  such  instances  of  fortitude  and 
self-denial,  as  would  do  honour  to  an  apostle.  It 
is  not  however  flattery  to  say,  that  he  is  obstinate, 
intrepid,  and  fertile  in  expedients.... That  he  has 
no  possible  resource,  but  in  the  public  favour,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  considerable  recommendation  of 
him.  I  wish  that  every  man,  who  pretended  to 
popularity,  were  in  the  same  predicament.  I  wish 
that  a  retreat  to  St.  James's  were  not  so  easy  and 
open,  as  Patriots  have  found  it.  To  Mr.  Wilkes 
there  is  no  access.  However  he  may  be  misled  by 
passion  or  imprudence,  I  think  he  cannot  be  guilty 
of  a  deliberate  treachery  to  the  public.  The  favour 
of  his  country  constitutes  the  shield,  which  defends 
him  against  a  thousand  daggers.  Desertion  would 
disarm  him. 

I  can  more  readily  admire  the  liberal  spirit  and 
integrity,  than  the  sound  judginent,  of  any  man 

To  exact  from  Mr,  Wilkesyls^cJ^  Junius  ia.ncver  happier  in  his 
eloquence,  than  when  pleading  the  apology,  and  marking  the  lead-^ 
ingteatures  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 

/  can  more  readily j  Istc."]  The  reader  who  shall  attentively  pe- 
ruse  this  paragraph,  will  percejvc,  that  Junius  was  not,  inprinci* 
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who  prefers  a  republican  form  of  government,  in 
this  or-  any  other  empire  of  equal  extent,  to  a  mo- 
.  narchy  so  qualified  and  limited  as  ours.  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  neither  is  it  in  theory  the  wisest  sys- 
tem of  government,  nor  practicable  in  this  country. 
Yet,  though  I  hope  the  English  constitution  will 
for  ever  preserve  its  original  monarchical  form, 
I  would  have  the  manners  of  the  people  purely  and 

strictly  republican I  do  not  mean  the  licentious 

spirit  of  anarchy  and  riot.... I  mean  a  general  at- 
tachment to  the  common  weal,  distinct  from  any 
partial  attachment  to  persons  or  families.*.. an  im- 
plicit submission  to  the  laws  only,  and  an  affection 
to  the  magistrate,  proportioned  to  the  integrity  and 
wisdom,  with  which  he  distributes  justice  to  his 
people,  and  administers  their  affairs.  The  present 
habit  of  our  political  body  appears  to  me  the  very 
reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  form  of  the 
constitution  leans  rather  more  than  enough  to  the 
popular  branch ;  while  in  effect,  the  manners  of 
the  people  (of  those  at  least  who  are  likely  to  take 
a  lead  in  the  country)  incline  too  generally  to  a  de- 
pendance  upon  the  crown.  The  real  friends  of 
arbitrary  power  combine  the  facts,  and  .are  not 
inconsistent  with  their  principles,  when  they  stre- 


filc^  of  the  party  of  the  democrat! cal  whigs.  His  recommendation 
of  Sawbridge  to  represent  the  city  in  Parliament,  is  accommodated 
with  great  skill  to  his  own  principles.  No  paragraph  in  these  Let- 
ters e\  inces  more  clearly,  than  this  one,  how  well  the  nature  of 
Uie  British  constitution  and  government  was  understood  by  Uielr 
author* 
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ntiously  support  the  unv/arrantable  privileges  as- 
sumed by  the  House  of  Commons. •..In  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  were  much  to  be  desired,  that  we 
had  many  such  men  as  Mr.  Sawbridge  to  repre- 

.  sent- us  in   parliament I  speak  from   common 

report  and  opinion  only,  when  I  impute  to  him  a 

speculative  predilection  in  favour  of  a  republic 

In  the  personal  conduct  and  manners  of  the  man, 
I  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  has  shewn  himself  pos- 
sessed of  that  republican  firmness, .  which  the 
times  require,  and  by  which  an  English  gentle- 
man may  be  as  usefully  and  as  honourably  dis- 
tinguished, as  any  citizen  of  ancient  Rome,  of 
Athens,  or  Lacedsemon. 

Mr.  Townshend  complains,  that  the  public  gra- 
titude has  not  been  answerable  to  his  deserts It 

is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  artifices,  which  have 
suggested  to  him  a  language  so  unworthy  of  his 
understanding.  A  great  man  commands  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  A  prudent  man  does  not 
complain  when  he  lias  lost  them.  Yet  "they  are 
fer  from  being  lost  to  Mr.  Townshend.  He  has^ 
treated  our  opinijon  a  little  too  cavalierly.  A  young 
man  is  apt  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  himself,  to 
be  as  attentive  to  his  mistress,  as  a  polite  and  pas- 
sionate lover  ought  to  be.     Perhaps  he  found  her 

Mr.  Tovmahend^  55*c.]  Townshend's  political  conscience  was,  at 
this  time,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Home*  Junius  strives  to 
soothe  his  resentments  against  the  party  of  Wilkes,  in  order  to  pro^ 
mote  a  general  reconciliation  of  the  divided  patriots. 
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at  first  too  easy  a  conquest.... Yet,  I  fancy,  she 
will  be  ready  to  receive  him,  whenever  he  thinks 
proper  to  renew  his  addresses.  With  all  his  youth, 
his  spirit,  and  his  appearance,  it  would  be  indecent 
in  the  lady  to  solicit  his  return. 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Home,  to  flatter  myself  that  these  Gentlemen  will 
ever  be  cordially  reunited.  It  is  not,  however,  un- 
reasonable  to  expect,  that  each  of  them  should 
act  his  separate  part,  with  honour  and  integrity  to 

the  public As  for  differences  of  opinion  upon 

speculative  questions,  if  we  wait  until  they  are  re- 
conciled, the  action  of  human  affairs  must  be  sus- 
pended for  ever.  But  neither  are  we  to  look  for 
perfection  in  any   one  man,   nor  for  agreement 

among  many When  Lord  Chatham  affirms, 

that  the  authority  of  the  British  legislature  is  not 
supreme  over  the  colonies,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  is  supreme  over  Great  Britain when 


That  the  authority  of  the  British  Legislature^  ^c]  Lord  Chat- 
ham, who  was  no  profound  lawyer,  nor  deeply  skilled  in  the  mc-  \ 
taphysical  distinctions  and  principles  of  political  science....wa5  led 
by  his  passions.. ..to  conceive  ;  that,  as  the  colonies  had  been  estab- 
lished under  charters,  as  the  colonists  could  not  in  America  assist 
in  tiie  choice  of  British  Members  of  Parliament,  ^fi  their  local  dis- 
tance from  Britain  was  so  great The  American  colonies  could 

not  be  jusUy  subjected  to  the  exercise  in  detail  of  the  legislative 
supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament.  The  followers  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rcx^kingham,  and  even  of  the  people  in  general  who  had 
true  English  hearts,  could  not  adopt  such  a  principle;  yet,  did 
not,  for  this,  refuse  all  political  association  with  the  Earl  oC 
Chatham. 
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Lord  Camden  supposes  a  necessity,  (which  the 
King  is  to  judge  of)  and,  founded  upon  that  ne- 
cessity, attributes  to  the  crown  a  legal  power  (not 
given  by  the  act  itself)  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
an  act  of  the  legislature....!  listen  to  them  both 
with  diffidence  and  respect,  but  without  the  small- 
est degree  of  conviction  or  assent.  Yet,  I  doubt 
not,  they  delivered  their  real  sentiments,  nor  ought 
they  to  be  hastily  condemned....!  too  have  a  claim 
to  the  candid  interpretation  of  my  country,  when 
I  acknowledge  an  involuntary,  compulsive  assent, 
to  one  very  unpopular  opinion.  !  lament  the  un- 
happy necessity,  whenever  it  arises,  of  providing 
for  the  safety  of  the  state,  by  a  temporary  invasion 
of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject.  Would  to 
God  it  were  practicable  to  reconcile  these  impor- 
tant objects,  in  every  possible  situation  of  public 
affairs !....!  regard  the  legal  liberty  of  the  meanest 
man  in  Britain,  as  much  as  my  own,  and  would 


Lord  Camden  9ufifi09e8  a  necessity ^  ^c]  A  power  in  the  crown 
to  suspend,  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  tlie  action  of  a  law,  that 
was  confessedly  mischievous....had  been  asserted,  in  ttie  Privy 
Council,  by  Lord  Camden,  in  consistency  with  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Chatham.  The  doctrme  was  not  a  good  one.  But,  the  principles 
of  the  school  of  Chatham,  owned  the  utmost  arbitrariness  as  to  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  authority,  if  that  exercise  were  by  them- 
selves, and  for  an  undubitably  good  purpose. 

/  too  have  a  ciaim^  ^c]  At  once  to  vindicate  himself;  and  to 
procure  to  the  less  reasonable  opinions  of  others,  that  indulgence 
which  he  claimed  to  his  own ;  Juxius  here  enters  on  the  discussion 
of  the  right  to  press  seamen  into  the  Royal  Navy.  His  arguments 
kave  satisfied  bis  country. 
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defend  it  widi  the  same  zeaK  I  know  we  must 
stand  or  fell  together.  But  I  never  can  doubt,  that 
the  community  has  a  right  to  command,  as  well  as 
to  purchase,  the  service  of  its  members.  I  see  tliat 
right  founded  originally  upon  a  necessity,  which 
supercedes  all  argument.  I  see  it  established  by 
usage  immemorial,  and  admitted  by  more  than  a 
tacit  assent  of  the  legislature.  I  conclude  there  is 
no  remedy,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  the  griev- 
ance complained  of;  for,  if  there  were,  it  must 
long  since  have  been  redressed.  Though  num- 
berless opportunities  have  presented  tliemselves, 
highly  favourable  to  public  liberty,  no  successful 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
subject  in   this   article.     Yet  it  has  been  felt  and 

complained  of,  ever  since  England  had  a. navy 

The  conditions,  which  constitute  this  right,  must 
be  taken  together.  Separately,  they  have  little 
weight.  It  is  not  fair  to  argue,  from  any  abuse  in 
the  execution,  to  the  illegality  of  the  power ;  much 
less  is  a  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  navy  to 
the  land  service.  A  seaman  can  never  be  employed 
but  against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  only 
case  in  which  the  King  can  have  a  right  to  arm  his 
subjects  in  general,  is  that  of  a  foreign  force  being 
actually  landed  upon  our  coast.  Whenever  that 
case  happens,  no  true  Englishman  will  enquire, 
whether  the  King's  right  to  compel  him  to  defend 
his  country  be  the  custom  of  England,  or  a  grant 
of  the  legislature.  With  regard  to  the  press  for 
seamen,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  symptoms  may 
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not  be  softened,  although  the  distemper  cannot  be 
cured.  Let  bounties  be  increased  as  far  as  the 
public  purse  can  support  them.  Still  they  have  a 
limit;  and  when  every  reasonable  expence  is  in- 
curred, it  will  be  found,  in  fact,  that  the  spur  of 
the  press  is  wanted  to  give  operation  to  the  liounty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  never  had  a  doubt  abput  the 
strict  right  of  pressing,  until  I  heard  that  Lord 
Mansfield  had  applauded  Lord  Chatham  for  deli- 
vering sometlung  like  this  doctrine  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  That  consideration  staggered  me  not  a 
little.  But,  upon  reflection,  his  conduct  accounts 
naturally  for  itself.  He  knew  the  doctrine  was 
unpopular,  and  was  eager  to  fix  it  upon  the  man 
who  is  the  first  object  of  his  fear  and  detestation. 
The  cunning  Scotchman  never  speaks  truth  without 
a  fraudulent  design.  In  council,  he  generally  affects 
to  take  a  moderate  part.  Besides  his  natural  timi- 
dBty,  it  makes  part  of  his  political  plan,  never  tq 
be  known  to  recommend  violent  measures.  When 
the  guards  are  called  forth  to  murder  their  fellow, 
subjects,**  it  is  not  by  the  ostensible  advice  of  Lord 
Mansfield.  That  odious  office,  his  prudence  tells 
him,  is  better  left  to  such  men  as  Gower  and  Wey- 
mouth, as  Barrington  and  Grafton.  Lord  Hillsbo- 
rough wisely  confines  ibis  firmness  to  the  distant 


Ife  knew  the  doctrine  maa  unfio/iularj  ^.]  Junius  certainly 
wrongs,  on  many  occasions,  the  exalted  character  of  Lord  Mans-^ 
field.  Yet,  I  should  incline  to  think,  that,  in  this  instance,  he,  at 
least  conjectured  shrewdly. 

YOL.  II.  '3  D 
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Americans.... The  designs  of  Mansfield  arc  more 

subtle,  more  effectual,  and  secure Who  attacks- 

the  liberty  of  the  press?. ...Lord  Mansfield.... Who 
invades  the  constitutional  power  of  juries?.. •.Lord 
Mansfield..... What  judge  ever  challenged  a  jury- 
man but  Lord  Mansfield? Who  was  that  judge, 

who,  to  save  the  King's  brother,  affirmed  that  a 
man,  of  the  first  rank  and  quality^  who  obtains  a 
verdict  in  a  suit  for  criminal  conversation,  is  en- 
titled to  no  greater  damages  than  the  meanest  me- 
chanic?... r  Lord  Mansfield....  Who  is  it  makes  com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal?....LordMansfiekL... 
Who  is  it  forms  a  decree  for  those  commissioners, 
deciding  against  Lord  Chatham,  and  afterwards 
(finding  himself  opposed  by  the  judges)  declares  in 
parliament,  that  he  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  law 

was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  decree? Lord 

Mansfield.... Who  is  he,  that  has  made  it  the  study 
and  practice  of  his  life,  to  undermine  and  alter  the 
whole  system  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench?.. ..Lord  Mansfield.  There  never 
existed  a  man  but  himself,  who  answered  exactly 
to  so  complicated  a  description.  Compared  to 
these  enormities,  his  original  attachment  to  the 
Pretender,  (to  whom  his  dearest  brother  was  confi- 


What  judge  ever  challenged  ajjuryman^  Wr.]  The  reader  will 
find  an  explanation  of  this  allusion,  in  a  subsequent  Letter. 

There  never  existed  a  man^  b*c.]  The  preceding  series  of  intern- 
rogations  is  admirably  eloquent.  But,  here,  JuNius^'s  rage  against 
Lord  Mansfield,  seems  to  betray  him  into  the  burlesque. 
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iiential  secretary)  is  a  virtue  of  the  first  magnitude. 
But  the  hour  of  impeachment  will  come,  and  neither 
he  nor  Grafton  shall  escape  me.  Now  let  them 
make  common  cause  against  England  and  the  house 
of  Hanover.  A  Stuart  and  a  Murray  should  sym- 
pathise  with  each  other. 

When  I  refer  to  single  instances  of  unpopular 
opinions  delivered  and  maintained  by  men,  who 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  no  view  but  the  pub- 
lic good,  I  do  not  mean  to  renew  the  discussion 
of  such  opinions.  I  should  be  sorry  to  revive  the 
dormant  questions  of  Stamp-aci,  Corn-bill j  or  Press- 
V)arrant.  I  mean  only  to  illustrate  one  useful  pro- 
positiQn,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  this  paper  to 
inculcate.... T^^r  we  should  not  generally  reject  the 
friendship  or  services  of  any  man^  because  he  differs 
from  us  in  a  particular  opinion.  This  will  not  ap- 
pear a  superfluous  caution,  if  we  observe  the  ordi- 
nary  conduct  of  mankind.  In  public  affairs,  there 
is  the  least  chance  of  a  perfect  concurrence  of  sen- 
timent or  inclination*  Yet  every  man  is  able  to 
contribute  something  to  the  common  stock,  and  no 
man's  contribution  should  be  rejected.  If  indivi- 
duals have  no  virtues,  their  vices  may  be  of  use  to 
us.  I  care  not  with  what  principle  the  new-bom 
patriot  is  animated,  if  the  measures  he  supports 


WTien  Irefer^  ^c]  In  this  paragraph,  tlie  writer  applies  the 
particular  instances  which  he  had  specified,  to  the  general  purpose, 
ibr  the  sake  chiefly  of  which  they  were  introduced.  He,  then  vigo- 
rously resumes  the  leading  thread  of  his  reasonings. 
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are  beneficial  to  the  community.  The  nation  is 
interested  in  his  conduct.  His  motives  are  his 
own.  The  properties  of  a  patriot  arc  perishable  in 
the  individual,  but  there  is  a  quick  succession  of 
subjects,  and  the  breed  is  worth  preserving.... The 
spirit  of  the  Americans  may  be  an  useful  example 
to  us-  Our  dogs  and  horses  are  only  English  upon 
English  ground;  but  patriotism,  it  seems,  may  be 
improved  by  transplanting. w.. I  will  not  reject  a 
bill,  which  tends  to  confine  parliamentary  privilege 
within  reasonable  bounds,  though  it  should  be 
stolen  from  the  house  of  Cavendish,  and  introduced 
by  Mr.  Onslow.  The  features  of  the  infant  are  a 
proof  of  tlie  descent,  and  vindicate  the  noble  birth 
from  the  baseness  of  the  adoption.  I  willingly 
accept  of  a  sarcasm  from  Colonel  Barrcy  or  a  simile 
from  Mr.  Burke.  Even  the  silent  vote  of  Mr^ 
Calcraft  is  worth  reckoning  in  a  division... .What 


I  will  not  reject  a  billj  t^c."]  It  was  thought  skilful  in  the  minis- 
try to  become  authors  of  popular  bills  which  could  not  well  be  re- 
jected :  and  of  which  the  opposition  were  eager  to  obtain  the  cre- 
dit. Lord  John  Cavendish  had  originally  suggested  that  definition 
of  the  privileges  of  Parliament  which  was  accomplished  in  the  bill 
of  Mr,  Onslow  the  son  of  the  famous  Speaker. 

^  sarcasm  from  Colonel  Barre^  or  a  simile  from  Mr.  Burke^ 
i^^c."]  How  powerfully,  in  two  phrases,  Junius  marks  the  charac-, 
ter  of  the  eloquence  of  these  two  orators  ! 

Even  the  silent  vote  of  Mr*  Calcraft^  ^c]  It  has  been  already 
explained  in  these  notes ;  that  Mr.  Calcraft  was  originally  the 
•clerk  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland ;  that,  by  means  of  Mr. 
Fox,  he  was  introduced  into  much  lucrative  employment  as  an 
army-agent,  and  otherwise  gratified  with  great  emoluments;  that 
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though  he  riots  in  the  plunder  of  the  army,  and  has 
only  determined  to  be  a  patriot,  when  he  could 
not  be  a  peer!  Let  us  profit  by  the  assistance  of 
such  men,  while  they  are  with  us,  and  place  them, 
if  it  be  possible,  in  the  post  of  danger,  to  prevent 
desertion.  The  wary  fFedderburne^  the  pompous 
Suffolk^  never  threw  away  the  scabbard,  nor  ever 
went  upon  a  forlorn  hope.  They  always  treated 
the  King's  servants  as  men,  with  whom  some  time 

or  other,  they  might  possibly  be  in  friendship 

When  a  man  who  stands  forth  for  the  public,  has 
gone  that  length,  from  which  there  is  no  practica- 
ble  retreat when  he  has  given  that  kind  of  per- 
sonal offence,  which  a  pious  monarch  never  pardons, 
I  then  begin  to  think  him  in  earnest,  and  that  he 
never  will  have  occasion  to  solicit  the  forgiveness 
of  his  country. ...But  instances  of  a  determination 
so  entire  and  unreserved  are  rarely  met  with.  Let 
us  take  mankind  as  they  are.  Let  us  distribute  the 
virtues  and  abilities  of  individuals,  according  to  the 
offices  they  affect,  and  when  they  quit  the  service, 
let  us  endeavour  to  supply  their  places  with  better, 
men  than  we  have  lost.     In  this  country,  there  are 

he  UYed  a  dissolute  life,  accumulated  immense  wealth,  and  at  last 
tamed  his  back  on  his  patron ;  that  he  was  received,  in  the  end, 
with  open  arms  by  the  Pitt  and  Grenville  party  ;  but  died  without 
attaining  to  the  height  of  his  ambition  in  a  peerage. 

The  fi07ntiQU9  Suffolk^  Is^c."]  Lord  Suifolk  was  at  the  head  of  those 
friends  of  Mr.  George  Grenville  who,  upon  hia  death,  deserted  the 
opposition,  were  reconciled  to  the  court,and  by  adding  their  strength 
to  that  of  the  administration,  rendered  the  success  of  the  oppod- 
tioa  much  more  hopeless  than  it  had,  just  before,  been. 
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always  candidates  enough  for  popular  favour.  The 
temple  olfame  is  the  shortest  passage  to  riches  and 
preferment. 

Above  all  things,  let  me  guard  my  countrymen 
against  the  meanness  and  folly  of  accepting  of  a 
trifling  or  moderate  compensation  for  extraordinary 
and  essential  injuries.  Our  enemies  treat  us,  as  the 
cunning  trader  does  the  unskilful  Indian.  They 
magnify  their  generosity,  when  they  give  us  bau- 
bles, of  little  proportionate  value,  for  ivory  and 
gold.  The  same  House  of  Commons,  who  robbed 
the  constituent  body  of  their  right  of  free-election, 
who  presumed  to  make  a  law  under  pretence  of 
declaring  it,  who  paid  our  good  King's  debts,  with- 
out once  enquiring  how  they  were  incurred ;  who 
gave  thanks  for  repeated  murders  cqmmitted  at 
home,  and  for  national  infamy  incurred  abroad; 
who  screened  Lord  Mansfield;  who  imprisoned 
the  magistrates  of  the  metropolis,  for  asserting  the 
subjects'  right  to  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  who 
erased  a  judicial  record,  and  ordered  all  proceed- 

The  temfile  offamey  ^J\  Junius  shews  himself  skilled  in  prac- 
tical politics...  .and  in  his  principles,  differing  exceedingly  from  the 
wild  theories  of  Mr.  Home.  But,  perhaps  while  he  advised  not  to 
reject  the  bad,  he  might  encourage  that  wickedness  which  he  wished 
to  be  used,  only  as  a  tool. 

Aborve  all  thinffa,  ^f .]  This  is  a  noble  paragraph.  How  elo- 
quently the  wrongs  supposed  to  have  been  committed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  are  contrasted  with  the  single  concession  made  in  the 
passing  of  the  bill  brought  in  by  Onslow,  and  the  election  biU  of 
Grenville. 
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ings  in  a  criminal  suit  to  be  suspended, •••this  very 
House  of  Commons  have  graciously  consented, 
that  their  own  members  may  be  compelled  to  pay 
their  debts,  and  that  contested  elections  shall,  for 
the  future,  be  determined  with  some  decent  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  event  of  the  suit 
is  of  no  consequence  to  the  Crown.  While  parlia- 
ments are  septennial,  the  purchase  of  the  sitting 
member,  or  of  the  petitioner,  makes  but  the  diffe- 

rence  of  a  day Concessions,  such  as  these,  are 

of  little  moment  to  the  sum  of  things ;  unless  it  be 
to  prove,  that  the  worst  of  men  are  sensible  of  the 
injuries  they  have  done  us,  and  perhaps  to  demon- 
strate to  us  the  imminent  danger  of  our  situation. 
In  the  shipwreck  of  the  state,  trifles  float  and  are 
preserved;  while  every  thing  solid  and  valuable 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  lost  for  ever. 

JUNIUS- 


mi 
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LETTER  UX. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 


THE  friends  tf  Lord  Camden  v>ere  dissatisfied^  that  Junius  should 
have  attributed  to  him^  an  illegal  doctrine.  A  Letter  with  the  sud» 
scri/ition  of  Scxvola  vms published  to  palliate  the  aUedged  iUegaUty 
qfthe  act  which  Lord  Camden  had  advised*  Li  asserted^  that  the 
act  became  law  when  approved  by  the  two  Houses,  qf  ParliamaUm 
The  fair  consequence  was  ;  that  ministers^  when  Parliament  wasnoi 
sittings  mighty  under  the  pretence  of  necessity ^  do  any  thing  for 
which  they  could  hope  the  future  sanction  of  a  venal  vote  ;  that  the 
Crown  might  thus  entirely  usurp  the  initiative  power  in  legtslalion^ 
und,  that  a  corrupt  parliament,  might  thus  quickly  surrender  all  the 
liberties  qfthe  people,  and  annihilate  the  constitution^  This  Letter. 
successfliUy  defends  against  Scavola  and  Lord  Camden^  the  doC" 
trine  o/*  Junius. 

""^    15.  October,  1771. 

SIR, 

1  AM  convinced  that  Junius  is  incapable 
of  wilfully  misrepresenting  any  man's  opinion,  and 
that  his  inclination  leads  him  to  treat  Lord  Camden 
with  particular  candour  and  respect.  The  doctrine 
attributed  to  him  by  Junius,  as  far  as  it  goes,  cor- 
responds  with  that  stated  by  your  correspondent 
Scavola,  who  seems  to  make  a  distinction  without 
a  difierence,  Lord  Camdetij  it  is  agreed,  did  cer- 
tainly maintain  that,  in  the  recess  of  parliament^ 
the  King  (by  which  we  all  mean  the  King  in 
Council,  or  the  executive  power)  might  suspend 
the  operation  of  an  act  of  the  legislature ;  and  he 
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founded  his  doctrine  upon,  a  supposed  necessity,  of 
\irhich  the  King,  in  the  first  instance^  must  be  judge. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  cannot  be  judges  of  it  in 
the  first  instance,  for  they  do  not  exist.. •  .Thus  &r 
Junius. 

But,  says  Sc^s^ola^  Lord  Camden  made  parlta^ 
menty  and  not  the  King 9  judges  of  the  necessity*... 
That  parliament  may  review  the  acts  of  ministers 
is  unquestionable ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  saying  that  the  crown  has  a  legal  power, 
and  that  ministers  may  act  at  tbeir  peril.  When 
we  say  an  act  is  illegal^  we  mean  that  it  is  forbidden 
by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  three  estates.  How  a 
subsequent  resolution  of  two  of  those  branches 
can  mak.^  \X,  legal  ab  initio^  will  require  explanation. 
If  it  could,  the  consequence  would  be  truly  dread- 
ful, especially  in  these  times.  There  is  no  act  of 
-arbitrary  power,  which  the  King  might  not  attri- 
bute to  necessity y  and  for  which  he  would  not  be 
secure  of  obtaining  the  approbation  of  his  prosti- 
tuted Lords  and  Commons.  If  Lord  Camden  ad- 
mits that  the  subsequent  sanction  of  parliament 


Hovf  a  subsequent  resolution^  ^c]  The  original  act  is  not,  by 
fuch  a  resolution,  made  legal ;  though  the  illegality  be  pardoned. 
luKius's  reasoning  is  invincible.  According  to  Lord  Camden  ^ 
^e/iroclamation  against  exporting  corn,  was  legal,  because  uttered 
in  compliance  with  the  necessity  which  parliament  could  not  deny; 
and,  therefore,  needed  no  enactment  of  the  legislature  to  give  it 
Talidity.  The  more  legitimate  doctrine  is ;  tliat  its  necessity  might, 
indeed  extort  its  forgiveness ;  but  that  a  new  law  was  requisite  to 
indemnify  its  authors,  and  to  give  to  its  action,  constitutional  force. 
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was  necessary  to  make  the  proclamaAion  legale  why 
did  he  so  obstinately  oppose  the  bill,  which  was 
soon  after  brought  in^  iot  indemnifying  all  those 
persons  who  had  acted  under  it  ?....If  that  bill  had 
not  been  passed,  I  am  ready  to  maintain,  in  direct 
contradictidn  to  Lord  Camderi*$  doctrine,  (taken  as 
Scicvola  states  it)  that  a  litigious  exporter  of  corn, 
who  had  suffered  in  his  property  in  consequence  of 
the  proclamation,  might  have  laid  his  action  against 
the  custom-house  officers,  and  would  in&llibly  ha\re 
recovered  damages.  No  jury  could  refuse  them ; 
and  if  I,  who  am  by  no  means  litigious,  had  been 
so  injured,  I  would  assuredly  have  instituted  a  suit 
in  Westminster  Hall,  on  piurpose  to  try  the  questioa 
of  right.  I  would  have  done  it  upon  a  principle 
of  defiance  of  the  pretended  power  of  either  or 
both  Houses  to  make  declarations  inconsistent  with 
law,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  an  act  c^ 
parliament  on  my  side,  I  should  have  been  too 
strong  for  them  alL  This  is  the  way  in  which  an 
Englishman  should  speak  and  act,  and  not  suffer 
dangerous  precedents  to  be  established,  because 
the  circumstances  are  favourable  or  palliating. 

With  regard  to  Lord  Camden^  the  truth  is,  that 
he  inadvertently  over-shot  himself,  as  appears 
plainly  by  that  unguarded  mention  of  a  tyranny  of 
forty  days^  which  I  myself  heard.  Instead  of  as- 
serting that  the  proclamation  was  legale  he  should 
have  said,  ^^  My  Lords,  I  know  the  proclamation 
*^  was  illegal;  but  I  advised  it,  because  it  was  in- 
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•*  dispensably  necessary  to  save  the  kingdom  from 
**  famine,  and  I  submit  myself  to  the  justice  and 
•  **  mercy  of  my  country.  *' 

Such  language  as  this  would  have  been  manly, 
rational,  and  consistent... .not  unfit  for  a  lawyer, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  a  great  man. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 

P.  S.  If  Scwvola  should  think  proper  to  write 
again  upon  this  subject,  I  beg  of  him  to  give  me  a 
direct  answer,  that  is,,  a  plain  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive, to  the  following  questions:.... In  the  interval 
between  the  publishing  such  a  proclamation  (or  or- 
der of  council)  as  that  in  question,  and  its  receiv- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  two  houses,  of  what  nature 
is  it.... is  Illegal  or  illegal;  or  is  it  neither  one  nor 
the  other?.... I  mean  to  be  candid,  and  will  point  out 
to  him  the  consequence  of  his  answer  either  way. 
....If  it  be  legaly  it  wants  no  farther  sanction.. ..If  it 
be  illegal,  the  subject  is  not  bound  to  obey  it,  con- 
sequently  it  is  a  useless,  nugatory  act,  even  as  to  its 
declared  purpose.  Before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, the  whole  mischief,  which  it  means  to  pre- 
vent, will  have  been  compleated. 


If  it  be  legal,  llfcJ]  The  force  of  this  dilemma  is  irresistable. 
Junius,  on  every  ^eat  occasion,  when  it  could  suit  his  purposei 
4dkew8  th£  discernment  of  an  able  and  learned  lawyer. 
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LETTER  LX. 

TO  ZENO. 


4  FERSOJVj  (umndfig  the  agnature  o/ZtnOj  attemfiting  the  defence 
of  Lord  Mansfield  against  the  last  attack  of  Junius.  Phii^ 
Junius  again  stood  forth.  In  thefoUomng  Letter^  the  acctuatian9 
^Junius  ere,  one  by  one^  compared  with  the  defences  qfZaio, 

-  and  are  confirmed  with  grecUer  force  and  earnestness  than  had  been 
given  to  them  at  the  first.  The  Letter  of  Zeno^  was  written  with 
considerable  dexterity.  It  therefore  called  forth  tt  masterftiece  m 
controversial  reasoning.  There  is  a  great  resemblance  between  the 
tenor  of  the  following  Letter j  and  the  manner  <if  ChilSngworth  m 
bis  hafifiiest  moments  of  contrvoersy* 


17.  October,  17T1. 

SIR, 

THE  sophistry  of  your  Letter  in  defence 
of  Lord  Mansfieldy  is  adapted  to  the  character  yoa 
defend.  But  Lord  Mansfield  is  a  man  of  form,  and 
seldom  in  his  behaviour  transgresses  the  rules  of  de- 
corum. I  shall  imitate  his  Lordship's  good  man- 
ners, and  lesL\eyou  in  the  full  possession  of  his  prin- 
ciples. I  will  not  call  you  liary  Jesuit y  or  viilain ; 
but,  with'  all  the  politeness  imaginable,  perhaps  I 
may  prove  you  so. 


I  will  not  call  youy  ^c]  Vulgarity  and  shrewd  eloquence  seem 
to  be  in  strife  for  this  period* 
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Like  other  fidr  pleaders  in  Lord  Mansfield^s 
school  of  justice,  you  answer  Junius  by  misquoting 
his'wordsy  and  mistaking  his  propositions.  If  I  am 
candid  enough  to  admit  that  this  is  the  very  logic 
taught  at  St.  Omer%  you  will  readily  allow,  that  it 
is  the  constant  practice  in  the  court  of  King^s 
Bench.... ivn IV s  does  not  say^  that  he  never  had  a 
doubt  about  the  strict  right  of  pressing,  till  be  kne'OD 
Lord  Mansfield  nvas  of  the  same  opinion.  His  words 
are,  until  be  beard  tbat  Lord  Mansfield  bad  ap- 
plauded  Lord  Cbatbam  for  maintaining  tbat  doctrine  , 
in  tbe  House  of  Lords.     It  was  not  the  accidental 
concurrence  of  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion,  but  the 
suspicious  applause  given  by  a  cunning  Scotchman 
to  the  man  he  detests,  that  raised  and  justified  a 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  Junius.     The  question  is 
not,  whether  Lord  Mansfield  be  a  man  of  learning 
and  abilities,  (which  Junius  has  never  disputed) 
but  whether  or  no  he  abuses  and  misapplies  his 
talents. 

Junius  did  7wt  say  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  ad- 
vised the  calling  out  of  the  guards.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  plain  meaning  is,  that  he  left  that  odious 
office  to  men  less  cunning  4Nb  himself... .Whether 


TVie  auafiicioua  a/tfilauacy  (5'r.]  JuNkus  thought  Lord  Mansfield 
pleased,  that  Lord  Chatham  should  embrace  a  doctrine  which  he 
believed  to  be  bad.  He  supposed  Lord  Mansfield  too  much  the 
enemy  of  Lord  Chatham's  fame,  to  rejoice  in  his  adopting  any 
doctrine  that  was  not  bad. 
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Lord  Mansfield's  doctrine  concerning  libels  be  or 
be  not  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  a 
question  whfch  the  public  in  general  are  very  well 
able  to  determine.  I  shall  not  enter  into  it  at  pre* 
sent.  Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  much  to  a 
man,  who  had  the  daring  confidence  to  say  to  a 
jury,  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
"  guilty  or  not  guilty ^  but  whether  the  defendant 
**  be  guilty  or  innocent,  is  not  matter  iot  your  con- 
•*  sideration. "  Clothe  it  in  what  language  you 
will,  this  is  the  sum  total  of  Lord  Mansfield's  doc- 
trine. If  not,  let  Zeno  shew  us  the  diiference. 

But  it  seems,  the  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  abus- 
ed, and  the  abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  the  certain 
means  to  lose  it.  The  Jirst  I  admit.. •  .but  let  the  , 
abuse  he  submitted  to  a  jury,  a  sufficient  and  indeed 
the  only  legal  and  constitutional  check  upon  the 
licence  of  the  press.  The  second,  1  flatly  deny.  In 
direct  contradiction  to  Lord  Mansfield,  I  affirm  that 
"  the  abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  is  not  the  certain 
^*  means  to  lose  it.''  If  it  were,  the  English  nation 
would  have  few  privileges  left ;  for  where  is  the 
privilege  that  has  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  been 
abused  by  individuadf    But  it  is  false  in  reason 

Concerning  libeU,  C^c]  It  id  needless  to  make,  here,  any  addi- 
tion to  what  has  been,  in  these  Notes  already  stated  respecting  this 
subject. 

The  liberty  of  the  fire99  may  be  abxiaed,  llfcJ]  This  paragraph 
most  eloquently  destroys  the  inference,  that,  because  the  liberty  of 
the  press  may  be  abused,  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  abt^ished. 
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and  equity,  that  particular  abuses  should  produce 
a  general  forfeiture.  Shall  the  community  be  de« 
prived  of  the  protection  of  the  laws,  because  there 
are  robbers  and  murderers?... Shall  the  community- 
be  punished,  because  individuals  have  offended  ? 
Lord  Mansfield  says  so,  consistently  enough  with 
his  principles,  but  I  wonder  to  find  him  so  explicit* 
Yet,  for  one  concession,  however  extorted,  I  con- 
fess myself  obliged  to  him... .The  liberty  of  the 
press  is  after  all  a  valuable  privilege.  I  agree  with 
him  most  heartily,  and  will  defend  it  against  him. 

You  ask  me,  What  juryman  was  challenged  by 
Lord  Mansfield  ?•....!  tell  you  his  name  was  Benson* 
When  his  name  was  called.  Lord  Mansfield  ordered 
the  clerk  to  pass  him  by.  As  for  his  reasons,  you 
may  ask  himself,  for  he  assigned  none.  But  I  can 
tell  you  what  all  men  thought  of  it.  This  Benson 
had  been  refractory  upon  a  former  jury,  and  would 
not  accept  of  the  law  as  delivered  by  Lord  Mansfield; 
but  had  the  impudence  to  pretend  to  think  for  him- 
self... .But  you  it  seems,  honest  Zeno^  know  nothing 
of  the  matter !  You  never  read  Junius's  Letter  to 
your  patron !  You  never  heard  of  the  intended  in- 
structions from  the  city  to  impeach  Lord  Mansfield ! 
....You  never  heard  by  what  dexterity  of  Mr.  Pater- 
son  that  measure  was  prevented !  How  wonderfully 
ill  some  people  are  informed ! 


Intended  inatructiona^  Istc."]  The  leaders  in  the  city,  were,  atone 
€]ne  sufficiently  mad  and  daring  to  atteq^pt  almost  any  thing. 
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Junius  did  never  affirm  that  the  crime,  of  seduc« 
ing  the  wife  of  a  mechanic  or  a  peer,  is  not  the  sanie, 
taken  in  a  moral  or  religious  view.  What  he 
affirmed  in  contradiction  to  the  levelling  principle 
so  lately  adopted  by  Lord  Mansfield  was,  that  tbe 
damages  should  be  proportioned  to  tbe  rank  and  for  ^ 
tune  of  the  parties  ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  (ad- 
mitted by  every  other  judge  that  ever  sat  in  West- 
minster Hall)  because,  what  is  a  compensation  or 
penalty  to  one  man,  is  none  to  another.  The  so- 
phistical distinction  you  attempt  to  draw  between 
the  person  injured^  and  the  person  injuring^  is 
Mansfield  all  over.  If  you  can  once  establish  the 
proposition,  that  the  injured  party  is  not  entitled  to 
receive  large  damages;  it  follows  pretty  plainly,  that 
the  party  injuring  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
them ;  consequently  the  King's  brother  is  effectually 
screened  by  Lord  MansfieW^  doctrine.  Your  re- 
ference to  Nathan  and  David  come  naturally  in  aid 

Because  ft>hat  ia  a  comfienaation  or  penalty  to  one  tnanj  U  none 
to  another y  isfcJ]  These  words  clearl7  and  decisively  express  the  in- 
disputable reason  for  Ju n i  u s 's  opinion. 

Your  reference  to  JSTathan^  We.]  The  argument  delivered  by 
Lord  Mansfield  in  the  prosecution  by  Lord  Grosvenor  against  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  is  the  subject  of  this  discussion*  Zeno  appeal* 
ed  to  the  parable  addressed  by  Nathan  to  David,  in  order  to  shew, 
tliat  the  crime  of  the  Duke  was  less  heinous  than  if  he  had  seduced 
from  Lord  Grosvenor's  affection,  a  wife  whom  he  truly  loved**.**. 
This  doctrine  is  aUowed  in  the  courts.  Smaller  damages  are 
granted  to  a  husband  who  has  not  valued  and  caressed  his  wife, 
than  to  one  that  has.  Junius  so  far  as  he  reascms  against  this  dis- 
tinction, is  in  an  error,  and  reasons  vainly.  He  concludes  this 
paragraph  with  wit  and  humour. 
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of  your  patron's  professed  system  of  jurisprudence. 
He  is  fond  of  introducing  into  the  court  of  King^s 
Bench  any  law  that  contradicts  or  excludes  the 
common  law  of  England;  whether  it  be  canon, 
civily  jus  gentium,  or  levitical.  But,  Sir,  the  Bible 
is  the  code  of  our  religious  faith,  not  of  our  muni- 
cipal jurisprudence ;  and  though  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  God  to  inflict  a  particular  punishment  upon 
David's  crime  (taken  as  a  breach  of  his  divine  com- 
mands) and  to  send  his  prophet  to  denounce  it,  an 
English  jury  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  David 
or  the  prophet.  They  consider  the  crime,  only  as 
it  is  a  breach  of  order,  an  injury  to  an  individual,  1 
and  an  offence  to  society;  and  they  judge  of  it  by 
certain  positive  rules  of  law,  or  by  the  practice  of 
their  ancestors.  Upon  the  whole,  the  man  after 
God*s  own  heart  is  much  indebted  to  you  for  com- 
paring him  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  That  his 
Royal  Highness  may  be  the  man  after  Lord  Mans- 
feld^s  own  heart,  seems  much  more  probable ;  and 
you,  I  think,  Mr.  Zeno,  might  succeed  tolerably 
well  in  the  character  of  Nathan.  The  evil  deity, 
the  prophet,  and  the  royal  sinner,  would  be  very 
proper  company  for  one  another. 

You  say  Lord  Mansfield  did  not  make  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal,  and  that  he  only  ad- 
vised the  King  to  appoint.  I  believe  Junius 
meant  no  more,  and  the  distinction  is  hardly  .worth 
disputing.... 

yoL.  II.  3  F 
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You  say  he  did  not  deliver  an  opinion  upon  Lord 
Chatham's  appeal....!  af&rm  that  he  didy  directly  in 
favour  of  the  appeal.  This  is  a  point  of  feet,  to  be 
determined  by  evidence  only.     But  you  assign  no 
reason  for  his  supposed  silence,  nor  for  his  desiring 
a  conference  \vith  the  judges  the  day  before.  Wais 
not  all  Westminster  Hall  convinced  that  he  did  it 
with  a  view  to  puzzle  them  with  some  perplexing 
question,  and  in  hopes  of  bringing  some  of  them 
over  to  him  ?....You  say  the  commissioners  were 
very  capable  of  framing  a  decree  for  themselves.  By 
the  fact,  it  only  appears,  that  they  were  capable  of 
firaming  an  illegal  one  ;  which,  I  apprehend,  is  not 
much  to  the  credit  either  of  their  learning  or  inte- 
grity. 

We  are  both  agreed  that  Lord  Mansfield  has 
incessantly  laboured  to  introduce  new  modes  of 
proceeding  in  the  court  where  he  presides ;  hxxtyou 
attribute  it  to  an  honest  zeal  in  behalf  of  innocence 
oppressed  by  quibble  and  chicane.     I  say  that  he 


Lord  Chatham's  afi/iealj  ^JTc .]  An  estate  was  left  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham by  Sir  William  Pynsent.  The  heirs-at-law  of  Pynsent  dis- 
puted the  validity  of  the  bequest.  The  cause  was  brought  by  appeal 
before  the  Commissioners  who  held  the  Great  Seal  between  the 
Chancellorship  of  Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  and  that  of  Lord  Bathurst. 
They  decided  against  Lord  Chatham.  Their  sentence  was  reversed 
by  the  House  of  Peers.     Lord  Chatham  finally  triumphed. 

^  Introduce  new  modes j  &c.]  It  is  owned  that  Lord  Mansfield  in- 
troduced more  of  general  reason  into  the  law  of  England.  It  ia 
not  denied,  that,  if  he  had  not  been  vigilanUy  watched,  he  might 
have  subverted  its  proper  character,  and  altered  its  genuine  ipiriu 
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has  introduced  new  law  too,  and  removed  the  land- 
marks established  by  former  decisions.  I  say  that 
his  view  is  to  change  a  court  of  common  law  into  a 
court  of  equity,  and  to  bring  every  thing  within  the 
arbitrium  of  a  pr^storian  court.  The  public  must 
determine  between  us.  But  now  far  his  merits. 
First  then,  the  establishment  of  the  judges  in  their 
places  for  life,  (which  you  tell  us  was  advised  by 
Lord  Mansfield)  was  a  concession  merely  to  catch 
the  people.  It  bore  the  appearance  of  a  royal 
bounty,  but  had  nothing  real  in  it.  The  judges 
were  already  for  life,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  de- 
mise. Your  boasted  bill  only  provides  that  it  shall 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  King's  successor  to  re- 
move  them.  At  the  best  therefore,  it  is  only  a 
legacy,  not  a  gift,  on  the  part  of  his  present  Majesty ; 

since,  for  himself,  he  gives  up  nothing That 

he  did  oppose  Lord  Camden  and  Lord  Nortbington 
upon  the  proclamation  against  the  exportation  of 
com,  is  most  truei^and  with  great  ability.  With 
his  talents,  and  taking  the  right  side  of  so  clear  a 
question,  it  was  impossible  to  speak  ill.... His  mo- 
tives are  not  so  easily  penetrated.  They,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  politics,  at  that  period, 
will  judge  of  them  somewhat  diflferently  from.  Zeno. 
Of  the  popular  bills,  which  you  say  he  supported 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  most  material  is  unques- 
tionably that  of  il/r.   Grenville,  for  deciding  con- 


Hi3  motives^  &c.]  Junius  is  too  zealous  to  find  out  bad  motives 
for  Lord  Mansfield's  good  actions ;  and,  perhaps,  but  too  successful. 
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tested  elections.... But  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
upon  wliat  possible  pretence  any  member  of  the 
Upper  House  could  oppose  such  a  bill,  after  it  had 
passed  the  H(ktse  of  Commons?....!  do  not  pretend 
to  know  what  share  he  had  in  promoting  the  other 
two  bills,  but  I  am  ready  to  give  him  all  the  credit 
you  desire.  Still  you  will  find,  that  a  whole  life  of 
deliberate  iniquity  is  ill  atoned  for  by  doing  now 
and  then  a  laudable  action  upon  a  mixed  or  doubt- 
ful  principle If  it  be  unworthy  of  him,  thus 

ungrateftiUy  treated,  to  labour  any  longer  for  the 
public,  in  God's  name  let  h\m  retire.  His  brother's 
patron,  (whose  health  he  once  ,was  anxious  for)  is 
dead,  but  the  son  of  that  unfortunate  prince  sur- 
vives, and,  I  dare  say,  will  be  ready  to  receive 

him. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 

M9  brother's  fiatroriy  ^c]  The  pretender  James  the  Eighth. 
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LETTER  LXL 

TO  AN  ADVOCATE  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Junius  might  fircrve  the  honesty  of  his  patriotism^  by  daring  to  es- 
fiouse  an  unfiofiular  princifile  when  he  thought  it  right,  Buty  it 
tWM  not  easy  to  dispel  by  ingenuotumess  and  reasoning^  the  preju- 
dices of  people  who  could  not  reason.  The  defender  of  the  right  of 
/iressing  seamen  was  attacked  in  the  newspapers^  relatively  to  that 
doctrine.     He  here  defends  himself..Mnd  with  sufficient  skill. 


18.  October^  1771. 


SIR, 


YOU  do  not  treat  Junius  fairly.  You 
would  not  have  condemned  him  so  hastily,  if  you 
had  ever  read  Judge  Foster^s  argument  upon  the 
legality  of  pressing  seamen.  A  man  who  has  not 
read  that  argument,  is  not  qualified  to  speak  accu- 
rately upon  the  subject.  In  answer  to  strong  facts 
and  fair  reasoning,  you  produce  nothing  but  a  vague 
comparison  between  two  things  which  have  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  each  other.  General  PTar- 
rantSj  it  is  true,  had  been  often  issued,  but  they 


If  you  had  ever  read  Judge  Foster*  s  argument  ^  ^c]  This  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  Judge  Foster,  is  a  lawyer's  artifice.  Reason  could 
not  become  more  reasonable  from  the  mouth  of  Foster.  But, 
Junius  knew,  how  much  was,  on  this  occasion  to  be  gained  by  a 
shew  of  juridical  erudition,  and  of  deference  for  a  popular  law- 
authority.  The  distinction  between  General  Warrants  and  Press 
Warrants^  which  follows,  in  this  paragraph,  clears  the  doctrine  of 
Junius,  from  the  objection  which  had  been  urged  against  it. 
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had  never  been  regularly  questioned  or  resisted, 
until  the  case  of  Mr.  JVilkes.  He  brought  them  to 
trial;  and  the  moment  they  were  tried,  they  were  de^ 
clBTtdillegal.  This  is  not  the  case  of  Press  tVar rants. 
They  have  been  complained  of,  questioned,  and  re- 
sisted,  in  a  thousand  instances;  but  still  the  legisla- 
ture have  never  interposed,  nor  has  there  ever  been  a 
formal  decision  against  them  in  any  of  the  superior 
courts.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  frequently 
recognized  and  admitted  by  parliament,  and  there  are 
judicial  opinions  given  in  their  favour  by  judges  of 
the  first  character.  Under  the  various  circum- 
stances, stated  by  Junius,  he  has  a  right  to  con- 
elude,  for  himself,  that  there  is  no  remedy.  If  you 
have  a  good  one  to  propose,  you  may  depend  upon 
the  assistance  and  applause  of  Junius.  •  The  magis- 
trate who  guards  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  de- 
serves to  be  commended.  But  let  him  remember, 
that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  provide  for,  or  at  least  not 
to  hazard,  the  safety  of  the  community.  If,  in  the 
case  of  a  foreign  war  and  the  expectation  of  an 
invasion,  you  would  rather  keep  your  fleet  in  har- 
bour, than  man  it  by  pressing  seamen  who  refuse 
the  bounty,  I  have  done. 

You  talk  of  disbanding  the  army  with  wonder- 
ful  ease  and  indifference.  If  a  wiser  man  held  such 
language,  I  should  be  apt  to  suspect  his  sincerity. 


Asfor  keefiing  u/i,  e5*c.]  This  paragraph  evidently  issues  from 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  was  not  incapable  of  entering  deeply  into 
the  principles  of  commercial  philosophy. 
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As  for  keeping  up  a  much  greater  number  of 
seamen  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  done.  You 
will  oppress  the  merchant,  you  will  distress  trade, 
and  destroy  the  nursery  of  your  seamen.  He  must 
be  a  miserable  statesman,  who  voluntarily,  by  the 
same  act,  increases  the  public  expence,  and  lessens 
the  means  of  supporting  it. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  LXII. 


THIS  is  another  Letter  to  mfiftort  what  Junius  had  advanced  in  cri^ 
mination  of  Lord  Mansfield,  It  is  in  answer  to  one  who  had  writ- 
ten against  him^  with  the  signature  of  A  Barrister  at  Law*  It 
repeats  the  accusations^  and  sfieciously  supports  them. 


22.  October;  1771- 

A  FRIEND  of  Junius  desires  it  may  be  ob- 
served, (in  answer  to  A  Barrister  at  Lav)yJ 

!•  That  the  fact  of  Lord  Mansfield's  having  or- 
dered  a  juryman  to  be  passed  by,  (which  poor  Zeno 
never  heard  of)  is  now  formally  admitted.  When 
Mr.  Benson^s  name  was  called,  Lord  Mansfield 
was  observed  to  flush  in  the  face,  (a  signal  of  guilt 
not  uncommon  with  him)  and  cried  out,  Pass  bim 
by.  This  I  take  to  be  something  more  than  a  pe- 
remptory challenge.  It  is  an  unlawful  command j 
without  any  reason  assigned.  That  the  counsel  did 
not  resist,  is  true;  but  this  might  happen  either 
from  inadvertence,  or  a  criminal  complaisance  to 

Lord  Mansfield You  Barristers  are  too  apt  to  be 

civil  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice,  at  the  expence  of 
your  clients. 

•  That  the  counsel  did  not  resist^  ^c]  No:  the  neg^ligence  of 
the  counsel  cannot  excuse  the  judge.  The  judge  should  not  do 
vrong  in  such  a  case.  If  wrong  be  attempted ;  the  counsel  ought 
vigilantly  to  resist  it  for  the  interest  of  his  client. 
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2.  Junius  never  did  say  that  Lord  Mansfield 
had  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press.     "  That  his 

'^  lordship  has  laboured  to  destroy that  his  doc- 

**  trine  is  an  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press*. '•• 
"  that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  juries,  "  are 
the  propositions  maintained  by  Junius.  His  op- 
ponents never  answer  him  in  point,  for  they  never 
meet  him  fairly  upon  his  own  ground. 

S.  Lord  Mansjield^s  policy,  in  endeavouring  to 
screen  his  unconstitutional  doctrines  behind  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  is  easily  understood.... Let  every 
Englishman  stand  upon  his  guard.... the  right  of 
juries  to  return  a  general  verdict,  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, is  a  part  of  our  constitution.  It  stands  in 
need  of  a  bill,  either  enacting  or  declaratory,  to 
confirm  it. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Grosvenor  cause,  it  is 
pleasant  to  observe  that  the  doctrine  attributed  by 
Junius  to  Lord  Mansfield,  is  admitted  by  Zeno, 
and  directly  defended.  The  Barrister  has  not  the 
assurance  to  deny  it  flatly,  but  he  evades  the  charge, 
and  softens  the  doctrine,  by  such  poor,  contemptible, 
quibbles,  as  cannot  impose  upon  the  meanest  under* 
standing. 

5.  The  quantity  of  business  in  the  Court  of 
King^s  Bench  i^Toyts  nothing  but  the  litigious  spirit 

The  qtuintity  qfbuainesB,  £5*0.]  The  reasoning  of  Junius  is  not 
h^re,  quite  fair.    The  increased  population  and  wealth  of  the 
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of  the  people,  arising  from  tlie  great  increase  of 
wealth  and  commerce.     These,  however,  are  now 
upon  the  decline,  and  will  soon  leave  nothing  but 
law  suits  behind  them.  When  Junius  affirms,  that 
Lord  Mansfield  has  laboured  to  alter  the  system  of 
jurisprudence,  in  the  court  where  his  lord^ip  pre- 
sides, he  speaks  to  those  who  are  able  to  look  a 
little  fardier  than  the  vulgar.     Besides  that  the 
multitude  are  easily  deceived  by  the  imposing  names 
of  equity  and  substantial  justice ^  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  judge,  who  introduces  into  his  court  new 
modes  of  proceeding,  and  new  {Nrinciples  of  law, 
intends,  in  every  instance^  to  decide  unjusdy.  Why 
should  he,  where  he  has  no  interest  ?....We  say  that 
Lord  Mansfield  is  a  bad  man^  and  a  worst  judge.... 
but  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  a  mere  devil.     Our 
adversaries  would  fain  reduce  us  to  the  difficulty  of 
proving  too  much.  ••  .This  artifice,  however,  shall 
not  avail  him.     The  truth  of  the  matter  is  pl^nly 
this.     When  Lord  Mansfield  has  succeeded  in  his 
scheme  of  changing  a  court  of  common  law  to  a 
court  of  equity  J  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  do 
injustice,  whenever  he  thinks  proper.     This,  though 
a  wicked  purpose,  is  neither  absurd  nor  unattainable. 

6.  The  last  paragraph,  relative  to  Lord  Cbatbam^s 
cause,  cannot  be  answered.    It  partly  refers  to  facts 

country  concurred  with  the  al)llitie8  of  Lord  Mansfield,  to  bring 
so  much  business  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  But,  if  the 
public  confidence  in  Lord  Mansfield  had  not  been  high ;  that  court 
would  have  been,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided.  The  rest  of  th» 
paragraph  is  artful  and  malignant. 
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of  too  secret  a  nature  to  be  a(scertained,  and  partly 
is  unintelligible.  ^*  Upon  one  point,  the  cause  is 
"  decided  against  Lord  Chatham.... Upon  another 
^^  point,  it  is  decided  for  him.  "....Both  the  law  and 
the  language  are  well  suited  to  a  Barrister  !....If  I 
have  any  guess  at  this  honest  gentleman's  meaning, 
it  is,  that,  **  whereas  the  commissioners  of  the  Great 
**  Seal  saw  the  question  in  a  point  of  view  unfavoiu-- 
"  able  to  Lord  Cbatbaniy  and  decreed  accordingly, 
^^  . .  •  .Lord  Mansfield,  out  of  sheer  love  and  kindness 
"  to  Lord  Chatham,  took  the  pains  to  place  it  in  a 
"  point  of  view  more  favourable  to  the  appellant. '' 
....Credat  Judaus  Apella....So  curious  an  assertion 
would  stagger  the  faith  of  Mr.  Sylva. 
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LETTER  LXIIL 


Junius  vfas  stiU  attacked  by  fiatrioU  of  the  fiarty  of  Hdmcy  or  by 
friendB  to  the  mifdetry^  vfhom  he  had  «o  harassed*  Hhis  Letter  am- 
siata  ofexfilanationatohich  had  been  demanded  from  him^  resftecting 
...Uhe  right  of  taxation,  over  the  jimericans.,n.ihe  impressing  of 
Seainen...«ancf  the  Game  Laws. 


2.  November y  1771. 
WE  are  desired  to  make  the  following  de- 
claration, in  behalf  of  Junius,  upon  three  material 
points,  on  which  his  opinion  had  been  mistaken, 
or  misrepresented. 

1.  Junius  considers  the  right  of  taxing  the  co- 
lonies by  an  act  of  the  British  legislature,  as  a 
speculative  right  merely,  never  to  be  exerted^  nor 
ever  to  be  renounced.  To  bis  judgment  it  appears 
plain,  **  That  the  general  reasonings  which  were 
**  employed  against  that  power,  went  directly  to 
*'  our  whole  legislative  right ;  and  that  one  part  of 
"  it  could  not  be  yielded  to  such  arguments,  with- 
out a  virtual  surrender  of  all  the  rest. '' 


ji  speculative  righty  tsfc.']  This  doctrine  of  Junius  is  utterly 
absurd.  A  right  never  to  be  exerted,  is  no  right.  Undoubtedly, 
Britain  had  a  clear  right  to  exact  taxes  from  the  Americans  for 
the  general  defence  of  the  empire.  That  expired  by  the  change  of 
political  utility,  and  by  voluntary  dereliction. 
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2.  That  with  regard  to  press-warrants,  his  ar- 
gument  should  be  taken  in  his  own  words,  and 
answered  strictly that  comparisons  may  some- 
times illustrate,  but  prove  nothing ;  and  that,  in 
this  case,  an  appeal  to  the  passions  is  unfair  and 
Unnecessary.  Junius  feels  and  acknowledges  the 
evil  in  the  most  express  terms,  and  will  shew  him- 
self ready  to  concur  in  any  rational  plan,  that  may 
provide  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  without 
hazarding  the  safety  of  the  community.  At  the 
same  time,  he  expects  that  the  evil,  such  as  it  is,  be 
not  exaggerated  or  misrepresented.  In  general,  it 
is  not  unjust  that,  when  the  rich  man  contributes  his 
wealth,  the  poor  man  should  serve  the  state  in  per- 
son.... otherwise  the  latter  contributes  nothing  to 
the  defence  of  that  law  and  constitution,  from 
which  he  demands  safety  and  protection.  But  the 
question  does  not  lie  between  r/VA  sjid  poor.  The 
laws  of  England  make  no  such  distinction.  Nei- 
ther is  it  true,  that  the  poor  man  is  torn  from  the 
care  and  support  of  a  wife  and  family,  helpless 
without  him.  The  single  question  is,  whether  the 
seamen*^  in  times  of  public  danger,  shall  serve  the 
merchant  or  the  state,  in  that  profession  to  which 
he  was  bred,  and  by  the  exercise  of  which  alone  he , 


With  regard  to  firess-warrants^  t5'c.]  Nothing  can  be  usefully 
added  to  what  Junius  has,  here,  and  on  some  previous  occasions, 
said  respecting  this  matter.  His  reasonings  have  fully  satisfied  tlyfr 
public; 

♦  I  confine  myself  strictly  to  seamen ;  if  any  others  are  pressed, 
it  is  a  gross  abuse,  which  the  magistrate  can  and  should  correct. 
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can  honestly  support  himself  and  his  family Ge- 

neral  arguments  against  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
.and  the  dangerous  use  that  may  be  made  of  it,  are 
cf  no  weight  in  thils  particular  case.  Necessity  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  inevitable.  Whenever  it  is  so,  it 
creates  a  law,  to  which  all  positive  laws,  and  all 
positive  rights,  must  give  way.  In  this  sense  the 
levy  of  ship-money  by  the  King's  warrant  was  not 
ji^rtf^Mry,  because  the  business  might  have  been  as 
well  or  better  done  by  parliament.  U  the  doctrine, 
maintained  by  Juki  us,  be  confined  within  thb 
limitation,  it  will  go  but  very  little  way  in  support 
of  arbitrary  power.  That  the  King  is  to  judge  of 
the  occasion,  is  no  objection,  unless  we  are  told 
how  it  can  possibly  be  otherwise.  There  are  other 
instances,  not  less  important  in  the  exercise,  nor 
less  dangerous  in  the  abuse,  in  which  the  constitu- 
tion relies  entirely  upon  the  King's  judgment.  The 
executive  power  procl^ms  war  and  peace,  binds 
the  nation  by  treaties,  orders  general  embargoes, 
and  imposes  quarantines,  not  to  mention  a  multi- 
tude of  prerc^ative  writs,  which,  though  liable  to 
th^  greatest  abuses,  were  never  disputed. 

3.  It  has  been  urged,  as  a  reproach  to  Junius, 
that  he  has  not  delivered  an  opinion  upon  the  Game 
Laws,  and  particularly  the  late  Dog-Act.  But 
Junius  thinks  he  has  much  greater  reason  to  com- 
plain, that  he  is  never  assisted  by  those  who  are 
able  to  assist  him,  and  that  almost  the  whole  labour 
of  the  press  is  thrown  upon  a  single  hand,  from 
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which  a  discussion  of  e^ery  public  question  what* 
soever  is  unreasonably  expected.  He  is  not  paid 
for  his  labour,  imd  certainly  has  a  right  to  choose 

his  employment As  to  the  Game  Laivsy  he  never 

scrupled  to  declare  his  opinion,  that  they  are  a 
species  of  the  Forest  LaivSj  that  they  are  oppres- 
sive to  the  subject,  and  that  the  spirit  of  them  is 
incompatible  with  legal  liberty  ....that  the  penalties, 
iftiposed  by  these  laws,  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence ;  that  the  mode  of  trial,  and 
the  degree  and  kind  of  evidence  necessary  tq  con- 
vict, not  only  deprive  the  subject  of  all  the  benefits 
of  a  trial  by  jury,  but  are  in  themselves  too  sum- 
naary,  and  to  the  last  degree  arbitrary  and  oppres- 
sive. That,  in  particular,  the  late  acts  to  prevent 
dog-stealing,  or  killing  game  bettvttn  sun  and  sun, 
are  distinguished  by  their  absurdity,  extravagance, 
and  pernicious  tendency.  If  these  terms  af«  weak, 
or  ambiguous ,  in  what  language  can  Junius  express 
himself  ?... It  is  no  excuse  for  Lord  Mansfield  to  say 
that  he  happened  to  be  absent  when  these  bills  passed 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  his  duty  to  be  present. 
Such  bills  could  never  have  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  without  his  knowledge.     But  we  very 


If  these  terms  are  iveak  or  ambiguous^  {5'c.]  No ;  they  are  not 
weak,  nor  ambiguous.  Yet  the  Game  Laws  are  still,  considerably 
severe. 

Lord  Mansfi€ld,...hatifiened  to  be  absent y  {5*c.]  The  artifice  of 
neglecting  attendance  in  parliament,  in  order  to  avoid  a  declaration 
of  his  sentiments  on  occasions  of  delicacy  and  importance,  was 
often  charged  against  L<{i*d  Mansfield*  Junius  fairly  exposes  it. 
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well  know  by  what  rule  he  regulates  his  attendance. 
When  that  order  was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Pomfrety  at  which  every  English- 
man shudders,  my  honest  Lord  Mansfield  'found 
himself,  by'  mere  accident^  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.... Otherwise,  he  would  have  done  wonders 
in  defence  of  law  and  property !  The  pitiful  evasion 
is  adapted  to  the  character.  But  Junius  will  never 
justify  himself,  by  the  example  of  this  bad  man, 
The  distinction  between  doing  v)rongj  and  avoiding 
to  do  rigbty  belongs  to  Lord  Mansfield.  Junius 
disclainiLs  it. 


Caae  of  Lord  Pomfret,]  This  case  respected  a  dispute  coDcen- 
iDg  a  common...!  think.. •in  Yorkshire. 

The  dUHncHony  ^c]  This  distinction  i8,here,  very  strongly  pot 

Junius  dUclaims  iV.]  He  might.  He  had  given,  in  this  Letter, 
the  explanations  which  were  demanded  from  him« 


«»' w  JV**^ 


r, 


C  Jt^m  c  ///ni,/Ar///  ? 
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LETTER  LXIV. 

TO  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  MANSFIELD. 


wf  J^EW  occaaion  offered  to  enable  Junius,  to  gratify  his  resent- 
ment  agtdnat  Lard  Mansfield.  JohnByre^  a  man  fiossesdng  a  for- 
tune  ofabota  thirty  thousand  funrnds^  was  detected  in  the  theft  of 
paper  in  gidres^  out  of  an  office  at  Guildhall,  The  magistrates 
before  Vfhom  he  was  brought^  would  not  admit  him  to  baily  because 
he  had  been  found  with  the  stolen  goods  about  his  person.  He  pro^ 
cured  himself  to  be  carried  before  Lord  Mansfield^  and  wasj  by  him 
admitted  to  bail.  A  question  arose  even  among  the  lawyers^  con^ 
ceming  the  legality  of  what  Lord  Mansfield  had  done.  Eyre  after- 
wards  surrendered  himself  to  justice. 


2.  November y  1771. 

AT  the  intercession  of  three  of  your  country, 
men,  you  have  bailed  a  man,  who,  I  presume,  is  also 
a  Scotchman^  and  whom  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
had  refused  to  bail.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  the  partial,  sinister  motives  of  your 
conduct ;  but,  confining  myself  strictly  to  the  fact, 
I  affirm,  that  you  have  done  that,  which  by  law  you 
were  not  warranted  to  do.  The  thief  was  taken  in 
the  theft  ....the  stolen  goods  were  found  upon  him, 
and  he  made  no  defence.  In  these  circumstances, 
(the  truth  of  which  You  dare  not  deny,  because  it 
is  gf  public  notoriety)  it  could  not  stand  indiffisrent 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,  much  less  could  there 
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be  any  presumption  of  his  innocence;  and,  in  these 
circumstances,  I  affirm,  in  contradiction  to  YOU, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  that  bjr  die 
laws  of  England,  he  was  not  bailable.  If  ever  Jlfr. 
Eyre  should  be  brought  to  trial,  we  shall  hear  what 
You  have  to  say  for  Yourself;  and  I  pledge  myself, 
before  God  and  my  country,  in  proper  time  and 
place  to  make  good  my  charge  against  you. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER  LXV. 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 


Jh  tkU  short  Letter^  Junius  merely  fixes  the  time  vnthin  which  he 
was  to  make  good  his  charge  against  Lord  Mansjield* 


9.  November^  1771. 

JUNIUS  engages  to  mak^e  good  his  charge 
against  Lord  Chief  justice  Mansfield^  some  time 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  order  that  the 
House  of  Commons  may,  if  they  think  proper, 
make  it  one  article  in  the  impeachment  of  the  said 
Lord  Chief  Justice. 
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LETTER  LXVL 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 


THE  litigation  i&hick  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  f 
grant  away  the  Duke  of  Portland's  estate  to  Sir  James  Lowtherj 
had  ended  in  favour  of  the  Duke*  Inglewood  Forest^  vfosfofund  to 
have  been  not  legally  granted  to  Sir  Jan^s.,.umd  to  be  not  legally 
resumable  from  the  Duke  of  Portland*  Tlie  Duke  of  Grafton  tooM 
mtnister  when  the  grant  to  Sir  James  Lowther  fiassed  from  the 
Treasury,  jind^  Junius,  therefore^  eagerly  seizes  this  last  ofifior^ 
tunity  to  insult  his  feelings*  This  Letter  only  refieats  the  old  themes^ 
of  refiroach*  It  is  interspersed  with  digressions  respecting  the 
LuttreUsj  with  exultations  over  Sir  James  Lowther,  with  hinted 
abuse  of  the  King*  It  is  eloquent ;  but  contains  little  or  nothing' 
to  demand  new  illustration* 


27.   November^  1771. 

WHAT  is  the  reason,  ray  Lord,  that,  when 
almost  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  without  dis- 
tinction of  principles  or  party,  exults  in  the  ridi- 
culous defeat  of  Sir  James  Lowther,  when  good 
and  bad  men  unite  in  one  common  opinion  of  that 
baronet,  and  triumph  in  his  distress,  as  if  the  event 
(without  any  reference  to  vice  or  virtue)  were  in- 
teresting to  human  nature,  your  Grace  alone  should 
appear  so  miserably  depressed  and  af&icted  ?  In  such 
universal  joy,  I  know  not  where  you  will  look 
for  a  compliment  of  condolence,  unless  you  appeal 
to  the  tender,  sympathetic  sorrows  of  Mr.  Brad- 
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shaw.  That  cream-coloured  gentleman's  tears, 
afiecting  as  they  are,  carry  consolation  along  with 
them.'  He  never  weeps,  but,  like  an  April  shower, 
with  a  lambent  ray  of  sunshine  upon  his  counte- 
nance. From  the  feelings  of  honest  men,  upon 
this  joyful  occasion,  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  any 
conclusion  to  your  Grace.  They  naturally  rejoice, 
when  they  see  a  signal  instance  of  tyranny  resisted 
with  success of  treachery  exposed  \xf  the  deri- 
sion of  the  world... .an  infamous  informer  defeated, 
and  an  impudent  robber  dragged  to  the  public 
gibbet.... But,  in  the  other  class  of  mankind,  I  own 
I  expected  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  Men, 
who  have  no  regard  for  justice,  nor  any  sense  of 
honour,  seem  as  heartily  pleased  with  Sir  James 
Lowther's  well-deserved  punishment,  as  if  it  did 
not  constitute  an  example  against  themselves.  The 
unhappy  Baronet  has  no  friends,  even  among  those 
who  resemble  him.  You,  my  Lord,  are  not  re- 
duced to  so  deplorable  a  state  of  dereliction. 
Every  villain  in  the  kingdom  is  your  friend ;  and, 
in  compliment  to  such  amity,  I  think  you  should 
suffer  your  dismal  countenance  to  clear  up.  Be- 
sides, iTiy  Lord,  I  am  a  little  anxious  for  the  con- 
sistency of  your  character.  You  violate  your  own 
rules  of  decorum,  when  you  do  not  insult  the  man 
whom  you  have  betrayed. 

The  divine  justice  of  retribution  seems  now  to 
have  begun  its  progress.  Deliberate  treachery  en- 
tails punishment  upon  the  traitor.     There  is  no 
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possibility  of  escaping  it,  even  in  the  highest  rank 
to  which  the  consent  of  society  can  exalt  the 
meanest  and  worst  of  men.  The  forced,  unnatural 
union,  of  Luttrell  and  Middlesex,  was  an  omen  of 
another  unnatural  union,  by  which  indefeasible 
in&my  is  attached  to  the  house  of  Brunswick.  If 
one  of  those  acts  was  virtuous  and  honourable,  the 
best  of  Princes,  I  thank  God,  is  happily  rewarded 
for  it  byHhc  other. ...Your  Grace,  it  has  been  said^ 
had  some  share  in  recommending  Colonel  Luttrell 
to  the  King... .or  was  it  only  the  gentle  Bradshaw, 
who  made  himself  answerable  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  his  friend  ?  An  intimate  connexion  has 
long  subsisted  between  him  and  the  worthy  Lord 
Imham.  It  arose  from  a  fortunate  similarity  of 
principles,  cemented  by  the  constant  mediation  of 
their  common  friend  Miss  Davis  *. 


^  There  is  a  certain  family  in  Uiis  country,  on  which  natare 
seems  to  have  entailed  an  hereditary  baseness  of  dispositioa.  Aa 
fiir  as  their  history  has  been  known,  the  son  has  regularly  improved 
upon  the  vices  ef  his  father,  and  has  taken  care  to  transmit  them 
pore  and  undiminished  into  the  bosom  of  his  successor.  In  the 
senate,  their  abilities  have  confined  them  to  those  humble,  sordid 
services,  in  which  the  scavengers  of  the  ministry  are  usually  em- 
ployed. But  in  the  memoirs  of  private  treachery,  they  stand  first 
and  unrivalled.  The  following  story  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  respectable  family,  and  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  present  possessor  has  as  clear  a  tiUe  to  the  infamy  of  his 
ancestors  as  he  has  to  their  estate.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded  for 
the  curiosity  of  the  fact,  and  should  be  given  to  the  public  as  a 
warning  to  every  honest  member  of  society. 

The  present  Lord  Irnham,  who  is  now  in  the  decline  of  tiie, 
lately  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  a  younger  brother  of  a  family 
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Yet  I  confess  I  should  be  sorry  that  the  oppro- 
brious  infiEimy  of  this  match  should  reach  beyond 

the  family We  have  now  a  better  reason  than 

ever  to  pray  for  the  long  life  of  the  best  of  Princes, 
and  the  welfare  of  his  royal  issue... S  will  not  mix 
any  thing  ominous  with  my  prayers.... but  let  par- 
liament look  to  it.. ••  A  Luttrell  shall  never  succeed 
to  the  crown  of  England.... If  the  hereditary  virtues 
of  the  familydeserve  a  kingdom,  Scotland  will  be 
a  proper  retreat  for  them. 

The  next  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
goodness  of  Providence.  The  just  law  of  retalia- 
tion has  at  last  overtaken  the  little,  contemptible 
tyrant  of  the  North.  To  this  son-in-law  of  your 
dearest  friend  the  Earl  of  Bute,  you  meant  to  trans- 
fer the  Duke  of  Portland's  property ;  and  you  has- 


with  which  he  had  lived  in  some  degree  of  intimacy  and  friendship* 
The  young  man  had  long  been  the  dupe  of  a  most  unhappy  attach- 
ment to  a  common  prostitute.  His  friends  and  relations  foresaw 
the  consequences  of  this  connexion,  and  did  every  thing  that  de- 
pended upon  them  to  save  him  from  ruin.  But  he  had  a  friend  in 
Lord  Imham,  whose  advice  rendered  all  their  endeavours  inef- 
fectual. This  hoary  letcher,  not  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of 
his  friend's  mistress,  was  base  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  pas- 
sions and  folly  of  a  young  man,  and  persuaded  him  to  marry  her. 
He  descended  even  to  perform  the  office  of  father  to  the  prostitute. 
He  gave  her  to  his  friend,  who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  king- 
dom, and  the  next  night  lay  with  her  himself. 

Whether  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  can  produce  any 
thing  more  base  and  detestable  than  this  fact,  must  be  left  unde-* 
termined)  until  the  ion  shall  arrive  at  his^  father's  age  and  experi- 
ence* 
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tened  the  grant,  with  an  expedition  unknown  to 
the  Treasury,  that  he  might  have  it  time  enough  to 
give  a  decisive  turn  to  the  election  for  the  county. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  this  flagitious  rob- 
bery was,  that  he  lost  the  election,  which  you  meant 
to  insure  to  him,  and  with  such  signal  cirumstances 
of  scorn,  reproach,  and  insult,  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  general  exultation  of  all  parties)  as,  (except- 
ing the  King's  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Luttrell,and 
old  Simon  his  father-in-law)  hardly  ever  fell  upon  a 
gentleman  in  this  country.... In  the  event,  he  loses 
the  very  property  of  which  he  thought  he  had 
gotten  possession;  and  after  an  expense,  which 
would  have  paid  the  value  of  the  land  in  question 
twenty  times  over... .The  forms  of  villany,  you  see, 
are  necessary  to  its  .success.  Hereafter  you  will 
act  with  greater  circumspection,  and  not  drive  so 
directly  to  your  object.  To  snatch  a  graccy  beyond 
the  reach  of  common  treachery,  is  an  exception, 
not  a  rule. 

And  now,  my  good  Lord,  does  not  your  con- 
scious heart  inform  you,  that  the  justice  of  retribu- 
tion begins  to  operate,  and  that  it  may  soon  ap- 
proach your  person?. ^.Do  you  think  that  Junius 
has  renounced  the  Middlesex  election?.... or  that 
the   King's  timber  shall  be  refused  to  the  Royal 

Navy  with  impunity? or  that  you  shall  hear  no 

more  of  the  sdle  of  that  patent  to  Mr.  Hiney  which 
you  endeavoured  tQ  screen,  by  suddenly  dropping 
your  prosecution  of  Samuel  Faugbany  when  the 
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nile  against  him  was  made  absolute  ?  I  believe,  in- 
deed, there  never  was*  such  an  instance  in  all  the 
history  of  negative  impudence. ...But  it  shall  ndt 
save  you.  The  very  sunshine  you  live  in,  is  a  pre- 
lutle  to  your  dissolution.  When  you  are  ripe,  you 
sh;ill  be  plucked. 

JUNIUS. 

P.  S.  I  beg  you  will  convey  to  our  gracious 
ma*)tfer  my  humble  congratulations  upon  the  glori- 
ous success  of  peerages  and  pensions,  so  lavishly 
distributed  as  the  rewards  of  Irish  virtue. 
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TO  LORD  emEF  JUSTICE  MANSFIELD. 


THISU  the  tkreatened  firoqf  of  the  charge  ofiUegaHty  in  the  ad- 
mitting of  Eyre  to  baU.  It  attemfin  to  evince  ;  that  the  ntfierior 
fiovfer  oftheCourtofXhig's  Bench  to  baH^retti  not  ufionpomiive 
Igw.  i  ttfif^  in  a  ca»^  90  ^ifqr  o/f,  ^M^  ofM^c^  there  woa  nq  room 
fbr  the  diffretio;t,(ifth€  j^wfg^  (o of^ ^  (^^ m^li.tfi^ drnmyignyy 
if  thai  coMfi  no  juridical  aiahority  known  to  the  lam  (f England  couffl 
legally  bail  the  culfiritm  Inhere  are  infinite  ingenuity  and  erudition 
in  the  argument.  Vaieat  quantum  valere  potest*  The  invecth^ 
connected  with  it  degenerates  occasionally  into  viUgar  abutCm 

21.  Januaiy^  1772. 

I  HAVE  undertaken  to  prove,  that  when, 
at  the  intercession  of  three  of  your  countrymen, 
you  bailed  John  EyrCj  you  did  that,  vybicb  by  hn» 
you  V)ere  not  warranted  to  do ;  and  that  a  felon, 
under  the  circumstances,  of  being  taken  in  the  fact  ^ 
vjitb  tbe  stolen  goods  upon  bim^  and  making  no  de- 
fence ^  is  not  bailable  by  the  lalws  of  England.  Your 
learned  advocates  have  interpreted  this  charge  into 
a  denial  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  or  the 
judges  of  that  court  during  the  vacation,  have  any 
greater  authority  to  bail  for  criminal  offences,  than 
a  justice  of  peace.  With  the  instance  before  me, 
I  am  supposed  to  question  your  power  of  doing 
wrong,  and  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  power  at 
the  same  mgment  that  I  arraign  the  illegal  exercise 
of  it.    But  the  opinions  of  such  men,   whether 


Wilful  In  their  hidi^iijr,  oi-  sincere  iti  their  igno- 
Hacti  ^r«  tittWorthy  of  ihf  notice.  You,  Lord 
Mfllisfield^  did  Mi  nhderstand  nig  so ;  ahd,  I  promise 

jrott^  ybtir  tSalis^  te^uirfes  dti  abler  defence I  anl 

how  to  thak^  good  my  ehar^  againk  you.  How- 
tffi^t  dull  niy  argtimeht,  the  subject  of  it  is  inte- 
tt^stimg.  I  shkll  be  honoured  Vith  the  attention  of 
thel  public,  aiid  have  a  ri^  to  demand  the  attention 
of  &e  legislature.  Supported,  as  I  am,  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  establishihg  my  charge.  If,  on  your  part, 
you  sliaU:  have  no  plain  substantial  defence,  but 
should  endeavour  to  shelter  youfself  tmder  the 
quirk  and  evasion  of  a  practising  lawyer,  or  under 
flie  mttt,  insulting  assertion  of  power  without  right, 
the  repiftation  you  pretend fo  is  gone  fori* ever;  you 
iUaA  degraded  from  the  tespect  and  authority  of 
fotti  oftce,  and  are  no  longer  de  jurCj  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  This  Letter,  my  Lof d,  is  a:d- 
dressed,  not  so  much  to  you,  as  to  iHe  publk.... 
Learned  as  you  are,  and  quick  in  app)^ebensioh, 
few  arguments  are  necessary  to  satisfy  you,  that 
yovt  have  done  that,  which  by  law  yoti!  were  not 
warranted  to  do.  Your  conscience  already  tells 
you,  that  you  have  sinned  against  knowledge,  and 
that  whatever  defence  you  make  contradicts  your 
6wn  internal  conviction.  But  other  men  are  wil- 
Hhg  enough  to  take  the  law  upon  trust.  They  rely 
upon  your  authority,  because  they  are  too  indolent 
to  search  for  information;  or,  conceiving  that  there 
is  some  mystery  in  the  laws  of  their  country,  which 
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lawyers  are  only  qualified  to  explain^ they. distrust 
their  judgment,  and  v6luntarily  renounce  the^  ri^t 
of  thinking  for  themselves.  With  all  the  evidence 
of  history  before  them,  from  Tresillian  to  Jefferiesy 
from  Jefferies  to  Mansfield^  they  will  not  believe  it 
possible  that  a  learned  judge  can  act  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  those  laws,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  made  the  study  of  his  life,  and  which  he  has 
sworn  to  administer  faithfully.  Superstition  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  characteristic  of  this  age.  Yet  some 
men  are  bigotted  in  politics  who  are  infidels  ia  re- 
ligion....! do  not  despair  of  making  them  ashamed 
of  their  credulity. 

The  charge  I  brought  against  you  is  expressed 
in  terms  guarded  and  well  considered.  They  .dp 
not  deny  the  strict  power  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  to  bail  in  cases  not  bailable  by  a 
justice  of  peace,  not.  replevisable  by  the  common 
writ,  or  ex  officio  by  the  Sherifil  I  well  knew  the 
practice  of  the  court,  and  by  what  legal  rules  it 
ought  to  be  directed.  But,  far  from  meaning  to 
soften  or  diminish  the  force  of  those  terms  I  have 
made  use  of,  I  now  go  beyond  them,  and  affirm, 

I.  That  the  superior  power  of  bailing  for  felony, 
claimed  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  is  founded 
upon  the  opinion  of  lawyers,  and  the  practice  of 
die  court.. ..that  the  assent  of  the  legislature  to  this 
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power  is  merely  negative,  and  that  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  positive  provision  in  any  statute 
whatsoever.... If  it  be,  produce  the  statute. 

II.  Admitting  that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  are  vested  with  a  discretionary  power 
to  examine  and  judge  of  circumstances  and  allega- 
tions, which  a  justice  of  peace  is  not  permitted  to 
consider,  I  affirm,  that  the  judges,  in  the  use  and 
application  of  that  discretionary  power,  are  as 
strictly  bound  by  the  spirit,'  intent,  and  meaning, 
as  the  justice  of  peace  is  by  the  words  of  the  legis- 
lature. Favourable  circumstances,  alledged  before 
the  judge,  may  justify  a  doubt  whether  the  prisoner 
be  guilty  or  not;  and  where  the  guilt  is  doubtful, 
a  presumption  of  innocence  should,  in  general,  be 
admitted^  But,  when  any  such  probable  circum- 
stances are  alledged,  they  alter  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  prisoner.  He  is  no  longer  that  alUhut- 
convicted  felon,  whom  the  law  intends,  and  who  by 
law  is  not  bailable  at  all.  If  no  circumstances  what- 
soever  are  alledged  in  his  favour. ...if  no  allega- 
tion whatsoever  be  made  to  lessen  the  force  of  that 
evidence,  which  the  law  annexes  to  a  positive 
charge  of  felony,  and  particularly  to  the  fact  of 
being  taken  with  the  maner,  I  then  say  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  has  no  more  r\ght 
to  bail  him  than  a  justice  of  peace.  The  discre- 
ticm  of  an  English  judge  is  not  of  mere  will  and 
pleasure;  it  is  not  arbitrary.... it  is  not  capricious; 
but,  as  that  great  lawyer,  (whose  authority  I  wish 
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you  respected  half  as  much  as  I  do)  truly  8&ys>* 
**  Discretion^  taken  as  it  ought  to  be,  is,  distetnere 
*^  per  legem  quid  sit  justutn.  If  it  be  not  dirdetfed 
"  by  the  right  line  of  the  law,  it  is  a  crooked  cord^ 
*'  atid  appeareth  to  be  unktl(rful.";i....<>If  dlsci^ioa 
were  arbitrary  in  the  judge,  he  mig^  intrbdub^ 
whatever  novelties,  he  thought  proper  j  but,  aayi 
Lord  Coke,  "  Novelties,  without  warfanC  of  pre- 
'*  cedents,  are  not  to  be  allowed;  some  certain 
*^  rules  are  to  be  ioWowtd.... ^idquidjudieis  mutbo^ 
**  ritati  subjicitur^  notitati  non  subjicitur ;^^  and  fhis 
sound  doQtrine  is  applied  to  the  Star-chamber,  a 
court  confessedly  arbitrary.  If  you  will  abide  by 
the  authority  of  this  great  man,  you  shall  hare  dl 
the  advantage  of  his  opinion,  wherever  it  appears 
to  favour  you.  Excepting  the  plain,  express  mean^ 
ing  of  the  legislature,  to  whieh  all  private  ofmikms 
must  give  way,  I  desire  no  better  judge  between  us 
than  Lord  Coke. 

III.  I  affirm  that,  according  to  the  obvious,  in- 
disputable meaning  of  the  le^^tufe,  repeatedly 
expressed,  a  person  positively  charged  wkhyjr/wii- 
ously  stealings  and  taken  in  flagrante  delicto^  with 
the  stolen  goods  upon  him,  is  not  bailable.  The 
law  considers  him  as  differing  in  nothing  from 
a  cgnvicty  but  in  the  form  of  conviction,  and  (what, 
ever  a  corrupt  judge  may  do)  will  accept  of  no 
security,  but  the  confinement  of  his  body  within 

*  4  Inst.  41.  66. 
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fimr  walla.  I  know  it  has  been  alledged  in  your 
favour,  that  you  have  often  bailed  for  murders, 
rapes,,  and  other  manifest  crimes.  Without  quea-f 
tioning  the  fact,  I  shall  not  admit  that  you  are  to  be 
justified  by  your  own  example.  If  that  were  a 
protection  to  you,  where  is  the  crime  that,  as  a  judge» 
you  might  not  now  securely  commit?  But  neither 
shall  I  suffer  myself  to  be  drawn  aside  from  my 
present  argument,  nor  you  to  profit  by  your  own 
WfOi\gt.,,To  prove  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the 
legiaUture  wUl  require  a  minute  and  tedious  de- 
diietioB.  To  investigate  a  question  of  law  de« 
mwds  some  labour  and  attention,  though  very  little 
geniua  for  i^gacity.  A3  a  practical  profession,  the 
study  of  the  law  requires  but  a  moderate  portion 
of  ^biKti^s^  The  learning  of  a  pleador  is  usually 
i^Qn  a  level  with  \a^  integrity.  The  indiscrinuna]te 
^hnw  of  right  and  wrong  contracts  the  under-^ 
stan^tig,  while  it  corrupts  the  hean.  Subtlety  b, 
soffi  mistaken  for  wisdom,  and  Impunity  for  virtue* 
If  ijhfire  be  sny  instances  upon  record,  as  some  there 
sit  uiadoubtedly)  of  genius  and  morality  united  in 
al^Viyfir».t]p#y  ar^  diatinguisJied  by  their  singula- 
nt}f»  mA  9pf9r»^  ap  ej;ceptioivi. 

I  must  solicit  the  patience  of  my  readers.  This 
is  no  light^matter;  nor  is  it  any  more  susceptible 
of  ornament,  than  the  conduct  of  Lord  Mansfield  is 
capable  of  aggravation. 

As  the  law  of  bjul  in  charges  of  felony,  has  been 
exactly  ascertaned  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  it  is 
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at  present  of  little  consequence  to  enquire  how  it 
stood  at  common  law  before  the  statute  of  West- 
minster. And  yet  it  is  worth  the  reader's  attention 
to  observe,  how  nearly,  in  the  ideas  of  our  ances- 
tors, the  circumstance  of  being  taken  svitb  the  ma- 
ner  approached  to  the  conviction  of  the  felon*.  • 
It  "  fixed  the  authoritative  stamp  of  verisimilitude 
*^upon  the  accusation,  and  by  the  common  law, 
*•  when  a  thief  was  taken  nuitb  the  maner  (that  is, 
"  with  the  things  stolen  upon  him,  in  manuj  he 
"might,  so  detected  flagrante  delicto^  be  brought 
*<  into  court,  arraigned  and  tried,  mtbout  indict- 
**  ment;  as  by  the  Danish  law,  he  might  be  taken 
**  and  hanged  upon  the  spot,  without  accusation  or 
"  trial.*'  It  will  soon  appear  that  our  statute  law, 
in  this  behalf,  though  less  summary  in  point  of  pro- 
ceeding, is  directed  by  the  same  spirit.  In  one 
instance,  the  very  form  is  adhered  to.  In  offences 
relating  to  the  forest,  if  a  man  was  taken  with  vert, 
or  venisont,  it  was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  in- 
dictment. To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  him- 
self, I  shall  state,  in  due  order,  the  several  statutes 
relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  or  as  much  of 
them  as  may  be  material  to  the  point  in  question, 
omitting  superfluous  words.  If  I  misrepresent,  or 
do  not  quote  with  fidelity,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
detect  me. 


*  Blackstone,  4.  303. 

t  1  Ed.  m.  cq).  8.   and  7  Rich.  II.  «ap.  4.  m 
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"*  The  statute.of  Westminster  the  first,  in  1275, 
sets  forth  that,  ^'  Forasmuch  as  SheriflFs  and  others, 
*'  who  have  taken  and  kept  in  prison  persons  de- 
**  tected  of  felony,  and  incontinent  have  let  out  by 
*'  replevin  such  as  were  not  reple^isable^  because 
^*  they  would  gain  of  the  one  party  and  grieve  the 
"  other;  and,  forasmuch  as,  before  this  time,  it 
**  was  not  determined  which  persons  were  replevi- 
"  sable  and  which  not,  it  is  provided  and  by  the 
**  King  commanded  that  such  prisoners,  &c.  as  be 
**  taken  with  the  maner^  Sec.  or  for  manifest  offences, 
'*  shall  be  in,  no  wise  rcplevisable  by  the  common 

**  writ,  nor  without  writ."  f Lord  Coke,  in  his 

exposition  of  the  last  part  of  this  quotation,  accu- 
rately distinguishes  between  replevy  by  the  common 
writ  or  ex  ojfficio,  and  bail  by  the  King's  Bench. 
The  words  of  the  statute  certainly  do  not  extend  to 
the  judges  of  that  court.  But,  besides  that  the 
reader  will  soon  find  reason  to  think  that  the  legis- 
lature in  their  intention,  made  no  difference  between 
bailable  and  replevisable^  Lord  Coke  himself  (if 
he  be  understood  to  mean  nothing  but  an  exposi- 

*  "  Videtur  que  Ic  statute  de  TnainfirUe  nest  que  reheraail  del 
**  cotnen  ley.'*  Bro.  Mainp.   61. 

t  "  There  are  three  points  to  be  considered  in  the  construction 

<<  of  aU  remedial  statutes the  old  law,  the  mischief,  and  the 

^  remedy tliat  is,  how  the  common  law  stood  at  the  making  of 

*'  the  act,  what  the  mischief  was  for  which  the  common  law  did  not 
"  provide,  and  what  remedy  the  parliament  hath  provided  to  cure 
**  this  mischief.  It  is  the  business  of  the  judges  so  to  construe  the 
**  act,  as  to  suppress  the  mischief  and  advance  the  remedy." 

Blacks t OTIC y  U  Q7. 
VOL.    II.  3  K   , 
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tion  of  the  statute  of  Westminster,  and  not  to 
state  the  law  generally)  does  not  adhere  to  his  own 
distinction.  In  expounding  the  other  offences 
which,  by  this  statute,  are  declared  not  replevisablcj 

he  constantly  uses  the  words  not  bailable "  That 

"  outlaws,  for  instance,  are  not  bailable  at  all 

**  that  persons,  who  have  abjured  the  realm,  are 
"  attainted  upon  their  own  confession,  and  there- 
"  fore  not  bailable  at  all  by  Aafw.*...that  provers  are 
<'  not  bailable*.. .tliSit  notorious  felons  are  not  bail- 
"  able.^^  The  reason,  why  the  superior  courts  were 
not  named  in  the  statute  of  Westminster,  was 
plainly  this,  "  because  anciently  most  of  the  bust- 
*^  ness,  touching  bailment  of  prisoners  for  felony 
'*  or  misdemeanors,  was  performed  by  the  Sheriffs, 
"  or  special  bailiffs  of  liberties,  either  by  writ,  or 
**  virtute  officii*  ;^^  consequently  the  superior  courts 
had  little  or  no  opportunity  to  commit  those  abuses^ 

which  the  statute  imputes  to  the  Sheriffs With 

submission  to  Dr.  Blackstone,  I  think  he  has  fallen 
into  a  contradiction,  which,  in  terms  at  least,  ap- 
pears irreconcileable.  After  enumerating  several 
offences  not  bailable,  he  asserts,  without  any  condi- 
tion or  limitation  whatsoever  t,  "  all  these  are 
**  clearly  not  admissible  to  bail.'*  Yet  in  a  few 
liaes  after  he  says,  ",  it  is  agreed  that  the  Court  of 
"  King's  Bench  may  bail  for  any  crime  whatsoever, 
"  according  to  circumstances  o/ihc  case.*'     To  his 

»  Hale,  P.  C.  128,  136. 
t  Blackstone,  4,  296. 
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first  proposition  he  should  have  added,  by  Sheriffs 
or  Justices;  otherwise  the  two  propositions  contra- 
dict each  other;  with  this  difference  however,  that 
the  first  is  absolute,  the  second  limited  by  a  conside- 
ration of  circumstances.  I  say  this  without  the  least 
intended  disrespect  to  the  learned  author.  His 
work  is  of  public  utility,  and  should  not  hastily  be 
condemned. 

The  statute  of  17  Richard  II.  cap.  10.  1393,  sets 
forth,  that  "  forasmuch  as  thieves  notoriously  de- 
**  famed,  and  others  taken  with  the  maner,  by  their 
*^  long  abiding  in  prison,  were  delivered  by  char- 
**  ters,  and  favourable  inquests  procured,  to  the 
**  great  hindrance  of  the  people,  two  men  of  law 
**  shall  be  assigned,  in  every  commission  of  the 
**  peace,  to  proceed  to  the  deliverance  .of  such 
**  felons,"  &c.  It  seems  by  this  act,  that  there  was 
a  constant  struggle  between  the  legislature  and  the 
officers  of  justice.  Not  daring  to  admit  felons  tak- 
en nvith  the  maner  to  bail  or  mainprize,  they  evad- 
ed the  law  by  keeping  the  party  in  prison  a  long 
time,  and  then  delivering  him  without  due  trial. 

The  statute  of  1  Richard  IIL  in  1483,  sets  forth, 
that,  "  forasmuch  as  divers  persons  have  been  daily 
**  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  suspicion  of  felony, 
^*  sometime  bf  malice,  and  sometime  of  a  light 
**  suspicion^  and  so  kept  in  prison  without  bail  or 
**  mainprize,  be  it  ordained,  that  every  justice  of 
**  peace  shall  have  authority,  by  his  discretion,  to 
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*'  let  such  prisoners  and  persons  so  arrested  to  bail 
"  or  mainprize.'*..  ..By  this  act  it  appears, that  there 
had  been  abuses  in  matter  of  imprisonment,  and 
tliat  the  legislature  meant  to  provide  for  the  imme- 
diate enlargement  of  persons  arrested  on  light  sus- 
picion of  felony. 

The  statute  of  3  Henrj^  VII.  in  1486,  declares, 
that  "  under  colour  of  the  preceding  act  of 
"  Richard  the  Third,  persons,  such  as  v>€re  not 
"  mainpernable  J  were  oftentimes  let  to  bail  or  main- 
"  prize,  by  justices  of  the  peace,  whereby  many 
"  murderers  and  felons  escaped,  the  King,  &c. 
"  hath  ordained,  that  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or 
"  two  of  them  at  least  (whereof  one  to  be  of  the 
"  quorum)  have  authority  to  let  any  such  prisoners 
**  or  persons,  mainpernable  by  the  law,  to  bail  or 
"  mainprize. '' 

The  statute  of  1st  and  2d  of  Philip  and  Mary,  in 
1564,  sets  forth,  that  "  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
"  ceding  statute  of  Henry  the  Sevcndi,  dn^  justice 
**  of  peace  hath  oftentimes,  by  sinister  labour  and 
**  means,  set  at  large  the  greatest  and  notablest 
'*  offenders,  such  as  be  not  replevisablc  by  the  lotus  of 
"  this  realm,  and  yet,  the  rather  to  hide  tlieir  affec- 
''  tions  in  that  behalf,  have  signed  the  cause  of 
'*  their  apprehension  to  be  but  only  for  suspicion  of 
"  felony,  whereby  the  said  offenders  have  escaped 
•'  unpunished,  and  do  daily,  to  the  high  displeasure 
"  of  Almighty  God,  the  great  peril  of  the  King 
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^*  and  Queen's  true  subjects,  and  encouragement 

"  of  all  thieves  and  evil-doers for  reformation 

"  whereof  be  it  enacted,  that  no  justices  of  peace 
"  shall  let  to  bail  or  mainprize  any  such  persons, 
"  which,  for  any  offence  by  them  committed,  be 
"  declared  not  to  be  replevisedj  or  bailed j  or  be  for- 
"  bidden  to  be  replevised  or  bailed  by  the  statute  of 
"  Westminster  the  first  j  and  furthermore  that  any 
"  persons,  arrested  for  manslaughter  or  felony,  be- 
"  ing  bailable  by.  the  laWj  shall  not  be  let  to  bail 
*^  or  mainprize,  by  any  justices  of  peace,  but  in  the 
"  form  therein  after  prescribed/'.... In  the  two  pre- 
ceding statutes,  the  words  bailable y  replevisabkj  and 
mainpernable^  are  used  synonymously*,  or  promis- 
cuously, to  express  the  same  single  intention  of  the 
legislature,  viz.  not  to  accept  of  any  security  but  the 
body  of  the  offender ;  and  when  the  latter  statute 
prescribes  the  form,  in  which  persons  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  felony  ("being  bailable  by  the  law  J  may 
be  let  to  bail,  it  evidently  supposes  that  there  are 
some  cases,  not  bailable  by  the  law.... It  may  be 
thought  perhaps,  that  I  attribute  to  the  legislature 
an  appearance  of  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  terms, 
merely  to  serve  my  present  purpose.  But,  in  truth, 
it  would  make  more  forcibly  for  my  argument,  to 
presume  that  the  legislature  were  constantly  aware 
of  the  strict  legal  distinction  between  bail  and 
replevy,  and  that  they  always  meant  to  adhere  to  itf. 

•  2  Hale,  P.  C.  2,  124. 

t  Vide  2d  Inst.  150, 186...."  The  word  refilevUablc  never  signi- 
"  lies  bailable.  Bailable^  is  in  a  court  of  record  by  the  King's  jus- 
"  tices ;  but  re/ilevUablc  is  by  the  SherifF."  Selden,  St.Tr.  7. 149. 
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For  if  it  be  true  that  replevy  is  by  the  Sheriffs,  and 
bail  by  the  higher  courts  at  Westminster,  (which  I 
think  no  lawyer  will  deny)  it  follows  that,  wiien  the 
legislature  expressly  say,  that  any  particular  offence 
is  by  law  not  bailable,  the  superior  courts  are  com- 
prehended in  the  prohibition,  and  bound  by  it 

Otherwise,  unlesls  there  w^as  a  positive  exception  of 
the  superior  courts  (which  I  affirm  there  never  was 
in  any  statute  relative  to  bail)  the  legislature  would 
grossly  contradict  themselves,  and  the  manifest  in- 
tention of  the  law  be  evaded.  It  is  an  established 
rule  that,  when  the  law  is  special,  and  reason  of  it 
general,  it  is  to  be  generally  understood;  and 
though,  by  custom,  a  latitude  be  allowed  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  (to  consider  circumstances 
inductive  of  a  doubt  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty 
or  innocent)  if  this  latitude  be  taken  as  an  arbitrary 
power  to  bail,  when  no  circumstances  whatsoever 
are  alledged  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  it  is  a  power 
without  right,  and  a  daring  violation  of  the  whole 
English  law  of  bail* 

The  act  of  the  51st  of  Charles  the  Second  (com- 
monly called  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  J  particularly 
declares,  that  it  is  not  meant  to  extend  to  treason 
or  felony  plainly  and  specially  expressed  in  the 
warrant  of  commitment.  The  prisoner  is  there- 
fore left  to  seek  his  Habeas  Corpus  at  common  law; 
and  so  far  was  the  legislature  from  supposing  that 
persons,  (committed  for  treason  or  felony  plainly 
and'specially  expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commit- 
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ment)  could  be  let  to  bail  by  a  single  judge,  or  by 
the  whole  court,  that  this  very  act  provides  a  re- 
medy for  such  persons  in  case  they  are  not  indicted 
in  the  course  of  the  term  or  session  subsequent  to 
their  commitment.  The  law  neither  suffers  them 
to  be  enlarged  before  trial,  nor  to  be  imprisoned 
after  the  time  in  which  they  ought  regularly  to  be 
tried.  In  this  case  the  law  says,  "  It  shall  and  may 
^*  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
"  King's  Bench,  and  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
**  or  general  gaol  delivery,  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
**  quired,  upon  motion  to  them  made  in  open  court, 
"  the  last  day  of  the  term,  session,  or  gaol  delivery, 
**  either  by  the  prisoner  or  any  one  in  his  behalf, 
"  to  set  at  liberty  the  prisoner  upon  bail;  unless  it 
"  appear  to  the  judges  and  justices,  upon  oath 
•*  made,  that  the  witnesses  for  the  King  could  not 
*^  be  produced  the  same  term,  sessions,  or  gaol  de- 
"  livery.  "....Upon  the  whole  of  this  article  I  ob- 
serve,  1.  That  the  provision,  made  in  the  first  part 
of  it,  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  useless  and 
nugatory,  if  any  single  judge  might  have  bailed 
the  prisoner  ex  arbitrio^  during  the  vacation;  or  if 
the  court  might  have  bailed  him  immediately  after 

the  commencement  of  t^e  term  or  sessions 

2.  When  the  law  says.,../r  shall  and  may  be  lavsful 
to  bail  for  felony  under  particular  circumstances, 
we  must  presume  that,  before  the  passing  of  that 
act,  it  was  not  lawful  to  bail  under  those  circum- 
stances. The  terms  used  by  the  legislature  are 
enacting^  not  declaratory 3.  Notwithstanding  the 
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party  may  have  been  imprisoned  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  vacation,  and  during  the  whole  session^ 
the  court  are  expressly  forbidden  to  bsdl  him  from 
that  session  to  the  next,  if  oath  be  made  that  the 
witnesses  for  the  King  could  not  be  produced  that 
same  term  or  sessions. 

Having  faithfully  stated  the  several  acts  of  par- 
liament relative  to  bail  in  criminal  cases,  it  may  be 
useful  to  the  reader  to  take  a  short  historical  review 
of  the  law  of  bail,  through  its  various  gradations 
and  improvements. 

By  the  ancient  common  law,  before  and  since 
the  conquest,  all  felonies  were  bailable,  till  murder 
was  excepted  by  statute ;  so  that  persons  might  be 
admitted  to  bail,  before  conviction,  almost  in  every 
case.  The  statute  of  Westminster  says  that,  before 
that  time,  it  had  not  been  determined,  which  offences 
were  replevisable,  and  which  were  not,  whether  by 
the  common  writ  de  homine  replegiandoj  or  ex  officio 
by  the  Sheriff.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
abuses  arising  from  this  unlimited  power  of  replevy, 
dreadful  as  they  were,  and  destructive  to  the  peace 
of  society,  were  not  corrected  or  taken  notice  of  by 
the  legislature,  until  the  commons  of  the  kingdom 
had  obtained  a  share  in  it  by  their  representatives ; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  had  scarce  begun  to 
exist,  when  these  formidable  abuses  were  corrected 
by  the  statute  of  Westminster.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  mischief  had  been  severely  felt  by 
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the  people^  although  no  remedy  had  been  provided, 
for  it  by  the  Norman  Kings  or  Barons.  *"  The 
**  iniquity  of  the  times  was  so  great,  as  it  even 
<^  forced  the  subjects  to  forego  that,  which  was  in 
^*  account  a  great  liberty,  to  stop  the  course  of  a 
**  growing  mischieL  "  The  preamble  to  the  sta- 
tutes, made  by  the  first  parliament  of  Edward  the 
First,  assigns  the  reason  of  calling  itf,  "  because 
"  the  people  had  been  otherwise  entreated  than 
"  they  ought  to  be,  the  peace  less  kept,  the  laws 
"  less  used,  and  offenders  less  punished  than  they 
"  ought  to  be,  by  reason  whereof  the  people  feared 
^*  less  to  offend; ''  and  the  first  attempt  to  reform 
these  various  abuses  was  by  contracting  the  power 
of  replevying  felons. 

For  above  two  centuries  following,,  it' does  not 
appear  that  any  altieration  was  made  in  the  law  of 
bail,  except  that  being  taken  with  vert  or  venison 
was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  indictment.  The 
legislature  adhered  firmly  to  the  spirit  of  the  statute 
of  Westminster.  The  statute  of  27th  of  Edward 
the  First,  directs  the  justices  of  assize  to  en- 
quire and  punish  officers  bailing  such  as  were  not 
bailable.  As  for  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts 
it  is  prd^able  that,  in  those  days,  they  thought 
themselves  bound  by  the  obvious  intent  and  mean- 
ing  of  the  legislature.     They  considered  not  so 


♦  SMeriy  by  JST.  Bac(m.  182. 
t  Partiamentary  History.  1, 82. 
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much  to  what  particular  persons  the  prohibitioa 
was  addressed,  as  what  the  thing  was,  which  the 
legislature  meant  to  prohibit,  well  knowing  that 
in  law,  quando  aliquid  probibeturj  probibetur  et 
omnej  per  quod  devenitur  ad  illud.  "  When  any 
**  thing  is  forbidden,  all  the  means,  by  which  tbe 
"  same  thing  may  be  compassed  or  done,  are 
"  equally  forbidden/' 

By  the  statute  of  Richard  the  Third,  the  power 
of  bailing  was  a  little  enlarged.  Every  justice  of 
peace  was  authorised  to  bail  for  felony ;  but  they 
were  expressly  confined  to  persons  arrested  on  ligbt 
suspicion;  and  even  this  powier,  so  limited,  was 
found  to  produce  such  inconveniences  that,  in  three 
years  after,  the  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
peal it*  Instead  of  trusting  any  longer  to  a  single 
•  justice  of  peace,  the  act  of  3d.  Henry  Vllth,  re- 
peals the  preceding  act,  and  directs,  "  that  no 
**  prisoner,  fof  those  who  are  mainpernable  by  the 
' "  Jaw  J  shall  be  let  to  bail  or  mainprise,  by  less  than 
^*  two  justices,  whereof  one  to  be  of  the  quorum. '' 
And  so  indispensably  necessary  was  this  provision 
thought,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  for 
the  security  and  peace  of  society,  that,  at  this 
time,  an  oath  was  proposed  by  the  King  to  be 
taken  by  the  knights  and  esquires  of  his  household, 
by  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  accepted 
and  sworn  to  quasi  una  voce  by  them  all,  which, 
among  other  engagements,  binds  them  **  not  to  let 
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•«  any  man  to  bail  or  mainprise;  knowing  and 
"  deeming  him  to  be  a  felon,  upon  your  honour 
«  and  worship.  So  help  you  God  and  all  saints.*" 

In  about  half  a  century,  however,  even  these  pro- 
visions were  found  insufficient.  The  act  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  was  evaded,  and  the  legislature  once 
more  obliged  to  interpose.  The  act  of  1st  and  2d 
of  Philip  and  Mary  takes  away  entirely  from  the 
justices  all  power  of  bailing  for  offisnces  declared 
not  bailable  by  the  statute  of  Westminster. 

The  illegal  imprisonment  of  several  persons, 
who  had  refused  to.  contribute  to  a  loan  exacted  by 
Charles  the  First,  and  the  delay  of  the  Habeas 
Corpusy  and  subsequent  refusal  to  bail  them,  con- 
stituted one  of  the  first  and  most  important  griev- 
ances of  that  reign.  Yet  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  met  in  the  year  1628,  resolved  upon 
measures  of  the  most  firm  and  strenuous  resistance 
to  the  power  of  imprisonment  assumed  by  the 
King  or  privy-council,  and  to  the  refusal  to  bail  the 
party  on  the  return  of  the  Habeas  Corpus ^  they  did 
expressly,  in  all  their  resolutions,  make  an  excep- 
tion of  commitments,  where  the  cause  of  the  re- 
straint was  expressed,  and  did  by  law  justify  the 
commitment.  The  reason  of  the  distinction  is, 
that,  whereas  when  the  cause  of  commitment  is 
expressed,  the  crime  is  then  known  and  the  offender 

*  PftrliamenUry  History.  2.  419. 
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must  be  brought  to  the  ordinary  trial ;  ifj  on  the 
contrary,  no  cause  of  commitment  be  expressed, 
and  the  prisoner  be  thereupon  remanded,  it  may 
operate  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  This  contest 
with  Charles  the  First  produced  the  act  of  the  16th 
of  that  King,  by  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
are  directed,  within  three  days  after  the  return  to 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  to  examine  and  determine  the 
legality  of  any  commitment  by  the  King  or  privy- 
council,  and  to  do  v)bat  to  justice  shall  appertain  in 

delivering,  bailing,  or  remanding  the  prisoner 

NoHVy  it  seems,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  judge  to  do 
what  appertains  to  justice.  The  same  scandalous 
traffic,  in  which  we  have  seen  the  privilege  of  par- 
liament exerted  or  relaxed,  to  gratify  the  present 
humour,  or  to  serve  the  immediate  purpose  of  the 
crown,  is  introduced  into  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  magistrate,  it  seems,  has  now  no  rule 
to  follow,  but  the  dictates  of  personal  enmity,  na- 
tional partiality,  or  perhaps  the  most  prostituted 
corruption. 

To  complete  this  historical  inquiry,  it  only  re- 
mains to  be  observed  that,  the  Habeas  Corpus  act 
of  31st  of  Charles  the  Second,  so  justly  considered 
as  another  Magna  Charta  of  the  Kingdom*,  "  ex- 
"  tends  only  to  the  case  of  commitments  for  such 
*'  criminal  charge,  as  can  produce  no  inconveni- 
"  ence  to  public  justice  by  a  temporary  enlarge- 

•  Blackatohc.  4.  isr^ 
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•*  mcnt  of  the  prisoner."..,. So  careful  were  the 
legislature,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
providing  for  the  liberty  of  the  t^ubject,  not  to  fur- 
nish any  colour  or  pretence  for  violating  or  evading 
the  established  law  of  bidl  in  the  higher  criminal 
c^ences.  But  the  exception,  stated  in  the  body  of 
the  act,  puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt.  After 
directing  the  judges  how  they  are  to  proceed  to  the 
discharge  of  the  prisoner  upon  recognizance  and 
surety,  having  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  pri- 
soner and  nature  of  the  offence,  it  is  expressly 
added,  '^  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  Lord 
<<  Chancellor,  &c.  that  the  party,  so  committed,  is 
^<  detained  for  such  matters,  or  offences,  for  the 

^^  which,  BY  THE  LAW  THE  PAISONEJL  IS  NOT 
**   BAILABLE.'^ 

When  the  laws,  plsdn  of  themselves,  are  thus 
illustrated  by  facts,  and  their  uniform  meaning 
established  by  history,  we  do  not  want  the  autho- 
rity of  opinions  however  respectable,  to  inform  our 
judgment  or  to  confirm  our  belief.  But  I  am  de- 
termined that  you  shall  have  no  escape.  Authority 
of  every  sort  shall  be  produced  against  you,  from 
'  Jacob  to  Lord  CokCy  from  the  dictionary  to  the 
classic In  vain  shall  you  appeal  from  those  up- 
right judges,  whom  you  disdain  to  imitate,  to  those 
whom  you  have  made  your  example.  With  one 
voice,  they  all  condemn  you. 

**  To  be  taken  with  the  manerj  is  where  a  thief, 
^*  having  stolen  any  thing,  is  taken  with  the  same 
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'^  about  him,  as  it  were  in  his  hands,  which  is 
'^  csXLtA  flagrante  delicto.  Such  a  criminal  is  not 
"  bailable  by  lav}.^\...  Jacob  under  the  v)ord  Maner. 

"  Those  who  are  taken  with  the  Maner^  are  ex- 
•*  eluded,  by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  from  the 
"  benefit  of  a  replevin. ...i^^rzv^in^.  P.  C.  2.  98. 

'*  Of  such  heinous  offences  no  one,  who  is  no- 
'*  toriously  guilty,  seems  to  be  bailable  by  the  in- 
"  tent  of  this  statute.".,. .i)\  2.  99. 

*'  The  common  practice,  and  allowed  general 
*^  rule  is,  that  bail  is  only  then  proper  where  it 
**  stands  indifferent  whether  die  party  were  guilty 
"  or  innocent." D\  D\ 

*'  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  bailing  of » 
'^  person,  wAo  is  not  bailable  by  lav)y  is  punishable, 
^*  either  at  common  law,  as  a  negligent  escape,  or 
^^  as  an  o&nce  against  the  several  statutes  relative 
*«tobail."...D^  89. 

.  ^^  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  neither  the 
"  judges  of  this,  nor  of  any  other  superior  court  of 
"  justice,  are  stricdy  within  the  purview  of  that 
"  statute,  yet  they  will  always,  in  their  discretion, 
^^  pay  a  due  regard  to  it,  and  not  admit  a  perscm  to 
**  bail  who  is  expressly  declared  by  it  irreplevi- 
"  sable,  without  some  particular  circumstance  in  Ins 
*^  favour  ;  and  therefore  it  seems  difficult  to  find  an 
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«*  instance,  where  persons,  attainted  of  felony,  or 
"  notoriously  guilty  of  treason  or  manslaughter, 
"  &c.  by  their  own  confession,  or  otberwisCj  have 
**  been  admitted  to  the .  benefit  of  bail,  without 
"  some  special  motive  to  the  court  to  grant  it.".... 
2)^  114. 

'^  If  it  appears  that  any  man  hath  injury  or 
"  wrong  by  his  imprisonment,  we  have  power  to 

"  deliver  and  discharge  him if  otherwise,  be  is 

"  to  be  remanded  by  us  to  prison  again. ". . .-.  Lord  Cb. 
J.  Hyde.     State  Trials ^  7,  115. 

"  The  statute  of  Westminster  was  especially 
"  for  direction  to  the  sheriffs  and  others,  but  to 
**  say  courts  of  justice  are  excluded  from  this  sta- 
**  tute,  I  conceive  it  cannot  be.  ^\... Attorney  Gene- 
ral Heath.  D\  132. 

"  The  court,  upon  view  of  the  return,  judgeth 
**  of  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  it.  If  they 
"  think  the  prisoner  in  lavj  to  be  bailable^  he  is 
"  committed  to  the  Marshal  and  bailed;  if  not, 
"  he  is  remanded. '\... Through  the  whole  debate 
the  objection,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  was,  that 
no  cause  of  commitment  was  expressed  in  the  war- 
rant; but  it  was  uniformly  admitted  by  their  coun- 
sel  that^  if  the  cause  of  commitment  had  been 
expressed  for  treason  or  felony,  the  court  would 
theniiave  done  right  in  remanding  them. 
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The  Attorney  General  having  urged,  before  a 
committee  of  both  houses,  that,  in  Beckwith's  case 
and  others,  the  lords  of  the  council  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  bail;  it  was  re- 
plied by  the  managers  of  the  House  of  Comtnons, 
that  this  was  of  no  moment,  "  for  that  either  the  pri- 
**  soner  was  bailable  by  the  law^  or  not  bailable. ..M 
**  bailable  by  the  law,  then  he  was  to  be  bailed 
"  without  any  such  letten..,if  not  bailable  by  the 
"  law,  then  plainly  the  judges  could  not  hav^ 
^^  bailed  him  upon  the  letter,  without  breach  of 
"  their  oath,  which  is,  that  they  are  to  do  justice 
"  according  to  tbelav)^  ^c.^\... State  Trials.  7.  175. 

^^  So  lliat,  in  bailing  upon  such  offences  of  the 
**  highest  nature,  a  kind  of  dispretion,  rather  than 
'^  a  constant  law,  hath  been  exercised,  when  it 
•^  stands  wholly  indifferent  in  the  eye  of  the  court, 
**  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  not.*'  SeUen. 
St.  Tr.  7.  230.  1. 

*^  I  deny  that  a  man  is  always  bailable,  when 
**  imprisonment  is  imposed  upon  him  for  custody.'' 
**  Attorney  General  Heath,  d^.  238.. ..By  these  quo- 
tations from  the  State  Trials,  though  otherwise 
not  of  authority,  it  appears  plainly  that,  in  regard 
to  bailable  or  not  bailable^  all  parties  agreed  in  ad- 
mitting one  proposition  as  incontrovertible. 

^*  In  relation  to  capital  offences,  there  are  espe- 
**  cially  these  acts  of  parliament  that  are  the  com- 
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^^  mcNi  landmarks*  touching  (fences  bailable  or  not 
**  bailable. "  Jfale.  2  P.  C.  127.  The  enumera- 
tion includes  the  several  acts  cited  in  this  paper, 

**  Persons  taken  with  the  Manouvrt,  are  not 
*^  bailable,  because  it  is  furtum  manifcstum.^^  Hale. 
9P.C.1SS. 

**  The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  of  high  nature; 
"  for  if  persons  be  wrongfully  committed,  they  are 
"  to  be  discharged  upon  this  writ  returned;  or,  if 

"  bailable,  they  are  to  be  bailed if  not  bailable, 

**  tbey  are  to  be  committed.^'  Hale.  2  P.  C.  143.  This 
doctrine  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  refers  imrne* 
diately  to  the  superior  courts  from  whence  the  writ 
issues..../^  After  the  return' is  filed,  the  court  is 
^^  either  to  discharge,  or  bail,  or  commit  him,  as  the 
"  nature  of  the  cause  requires.^'  Hale.  2  P.  C.  146. 

•*  If  bail  be  granted,  otherwise  than  the  lavi 
^'  alUwetbj  the  party  that  alloweth  the  same,  shall 
"  be  fined,  imprisoned,  render  damages,  or  forfeit 
^'  his  place,  as  the  case  shall  require*"  Selden  by 
N.  Bacon,  182. 

**  This  induces  an  absolute  necessity  of  express- 
"  ing,  upon  every  commitment,  the  reason,  for 
^'  which  it  is  made  :  that  the  court,  upon  a  Habeas 
"  Corpus,  may  examine  into  its  validity,  and,  ac-^ 

*  It  has  been  the  studf  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  remote  landmarkit 
VOL.  II.  3  M 
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"  cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  dis- 
"  charge,  admit  to  bail,  or  remand  the  prisoner." 
Blackstene.  3,  133. 

"  Marriot  was  committed  for  for^ng  indorse- 
<^  ments  upon  bank  bills,  and  upon  a  Habeas  Cor- 
"  pus,  was  bailed,  because  the  crime  was  only  a 

"  great  misdemeanor for  though  the  forging  the 

"  bills  be  felony,  yet  forging  the  indorsement  is 
"  not."   Salkeld.  1.  104. 

**  Appell  de  Mahem,  8cc.  idco  ne  fuit  lessc  a 
"  bailie,  nient  plus  que  in  appell  de  robbery  ou 
**  murder;  quod  nota,  et  que  in  robry  et  murder 
"  le  partie  n'est  baillable."  Bro.  Mainprise^  67. 

"  The  intendment  of  the  law  in  bails  is,  quod 
**  Stat  indij^erenter  whether  he  be  guilty  or  no;  but, 
"  when  he  is  convict  by  verdict  or  confession,  then 
"  he  must  be  deemed  in  law  to  be  guilty  of  the 
"  felony,  and  therefore  not  bailable  at  alL^^  Coke. 
2  Inst.  188-.-4.  178. 

"  Bail  is  qundo  stat  indifferent er,  and  not  when 
"  the  offence  is  open  and  manifest."  2  Inst.  189. 

"  In*  this  case  non  stat  indiffer enter  whether  he 
*  *  be  guilty  or  no,  being  taken  with  the  Maner^  that 
"  is,  with  the  thing  stolen,  as  it  were  in  his  hand." 
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*^  If  it  appeareth  that  this  imprisonment  be  just 
<<  and  lawful,  he  shall  be  remanded  to  the  former 
**  gaoler;  but,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that 
^*  he  was  imprisoned  against  the  law  of  the  land, 
**  they  ought,  by  force  of  this  statute,  to  deliver 
**  him;  if  it  be  doubtful^  and  under  consideration, 
**  he  may  be  bailed.  V   2  Inst.  55. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  load  the  reader  with  any 
farther  quotations.  If  these  authorities  are  not 
deemed  sufEcient  to  establish  the  doctrine  main- 
tained in  this  paper,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  appeal  to 
the  evidence  of  law-books,  or  to  the  opinions  of 
judges.  They  are  not  the  authorities  by  which 
Lord  Mansfield  will  abide.  He  assumes  an  arbi- 
trary  power  of  doing  right;  and  if  he  does  vinrong, 
it  lies  only  between  God  and  his  conscience. 

Now,  my  Lord,  although  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  preceding  argument,  I  will  not  say  tliat  every 
minute  part  of  it  is  absolutely  invulnerable.  I  am 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  a  certain 
court,  directed  by  your  example,  as  it  is  governed 
by  your  authority,  to  think  there  ever  yet  was  an 
argument,  however  conformable  to  law  and  reason^ 
in  which  a  cunning,  quibbling  attorney,  might  not 
discover  a  flaw.  But,  taking  the  whole  of  it  to- 
gether, I  afiirm,  that  it  constitutes  a  mass  of  de- 
monstration, than  which  nothing  more  compleat  or 

satisfactory  can  be  offered  to  the  human  mind 

How  an  evasive,  indirect  reply,  will  stand  with  your 
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reputation,  or  how  fkr  it  will  answer  in  point  ot  de- 
fence at .  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  is  wortli 
your  consideration.  If,  after  all  that  has  been  said, 
it  should  still  be  maintained,  that  the  Court  of 
King's  ^Benchy  in  bailing  felons^  are  exempted  fiiom 
all  legal  rules  whatsoever,  and  that  the  judge  has 
no  direction  to  pursue,  but  his  private  afiections,  or 
more  unquestionable  will  and  pleasure,  it  wilf  fol- 
low plainly,  that  the  distinction  between  bailable 
and  not  bailable^  uniformly  expressed  by  the  legis* 
lature,  current  through  all  our  law  books,  and 
admitted  by  all  our  great  lawyers  without  excep- 
tion, is  in  one  sense  a  nugatory,  in  another  a  perni- 
cious distinction.  It  is  nugatory,  las  it  supposes  a 
difference  in  the  bailable  quality  of  offences,  when, 
in  effect,  the  distinction  refers  only  to  the  rank  of 
the  magistrate.  It  is  pernicious,  as  it  implies  a 
rule  of  law,  which  yet  the  judge  is  not  bound  to 
{Miy  the  least  regard  to,  and  impresses  an  idea  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  judge  is  wiser 
and  greater  than  the  law. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  the  law,  thus  stUed, 
to  the  fact  in  question.  By  an  authentic  copy 
of  the  mittimus  it  appears  that  John  Eyre  was 
committed  for  felony,  plainly  and  specially  ex- 
pressed in  the  warrant  of  commitment.  He  was 
charged  before  Alderman  Halifax  by  the  oath 
cf  Thomas  Fielding,  William  Holder,  William 
Payne,  and  William  Nash,  for  feloniously  steal- 
img  eleven    quires  of  writing'  paper,    value  six 
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ilhillings,  the  property  of  Thomas  Beach,  &c.,.* 
by  the  examinations^  upon  oath,  of  the  four  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  mittimus^  it  was  proved, 
that  large  quantities  of  paper  had  been  missed, 
and  that  eleven  quires  (previously  marked  from 
a  suspicion  that  Eyre  was  the  thief)  were  found 
upon  him.  Many  other  quires  of  paper,  marked 
in  the  same  manner,  were  found  at  his  lodg- 
ings ;  and  after  he  had  been  some  time  in  Wood- 
Street  Compter,  a  key  was  found  in  his  room 
there,  which  appeared  to  be  a  key  to  the  closet  at 

Guildhall,  from  whence  the  paper  was  stolen 

When  asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defence,  his 
only  answer  was,   /  hope  you  will  bail  me.     Mr. 

Holder,  the  Clerk,  replied.  That  is  impossible 

There  ne^er  nvas  an  instance  of  ity  V)ben  the  stolen 
Goods  v)ere  found  upon  the  thief.     The  Lord  Mayor 

was  then  applied  to,  and  refused  to  bail  him Of 

all  these  circumstances  it  was  your  duty  to  have 
informed  yourself  minutely.  The  fact  was  remark- 
able, and  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don  was  known  to  have  refused  to  bail  the  offender. 
To  justify  your  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of 
your  three  countrymen,  it  should  be  proved  that 
such  allegations  were  offered  to  you  in  behalf  of 
their  associiate,  as  honestly  and  bona  fide  reduced  it 
to  a  matter  of  doubt  and  indifference  whether  the 

prisoner  was  innocent  or  guilty Was  any  thing 

t>ffered  by  the  Scotch  triumvirate  that  tended  to  in- 
validate the  positive  charge  made  against  him  by 
four  credible  witnesses  upon  oath  ?....Was  it  even 
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insinuated  to  you,  either  by  himself  or  Ids  bail,  that 
no  felony  was  committed,... or  that  be  was  not  the 
felon.. •« that  the  stolen  goods  were  not  found  upon 
him.... or  that  he  was  only  the  receiver,  not  know- 
ing them  to  be  stolen?.... Or,  in  short,  did  they 
attempt  to  produce  any  evidence  of  his  insanity?... 
To  all  these  questions,  I  answer  for  you,  without 
the    least  fear   of  contradiction,   positively  NO. 
From  the  moment  he  was  arrested,  he  never  enter- 
tained any  hope  of  acquittal ;  therefore  thought  of 
nothing  but  obtaining  bail,  that  he  might  have  time 
to  settle  his  affairs,  convey  his  fortune  into  another 
country,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
comfort  and  affluence  abroad.     In  this  prudential 
scheme  of  future  happiness,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England .  most  readily  and  heartily  concurred. 
At  sight  of  so  much  virtue  in  distress,  your  natural 
benevolence  took  the  alarm.     Such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Eyre,  struggling  with  adversity,  must  always  be  an 
interesting  scene  to  Lord  Mansfield.. ..Or  was  it 
that  liberal  anxiety,  by  which  your  whole  life  has 
been  distinguished,  to  enlarge  the  liberty  of  the 
subject?.... My  Lord,  we  did  not  want  this  new  in- 
stance of  the  liberality  of  your  principles.     We 
already  knew  what  kind  of  subjects  they  were,  for 
whose  liberty  you  were  anxious.     At  all  events, 
the  public  are  much  indebted  to  you  for  fixing  a 
price  at  which  felony  may  be  committed  with  im- 
punity.     You  bound  a  felon,   notoriously   worth 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  in  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred. With  your  natural  turn  to  equity,  and  know- 
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ing,  as  you  are,  in  the  doctrine  of  precedents,  you 
undoubtedly  meant  to  settle  the  proportion  between 
the  f(»tune  of  the  felon  and  the  fine  by  which  he 
may  compound  for  his  felony.  The  ratio  now  upon 
'record,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  Lord  Mansfield,  is  exactly  one  to  a  hundred. 
....My  Lord,  without  intending  it,  you  have  laid  a 
cruel  restraint  upon  the  genius  of  your  countrymen. 
In  the  warmest  indulgence  of  their  passions  they 
have  an  eye  to  the  expense,  and  if  their  other  vir- 
tues fail  us,  we  have  a  resource  in  their  oeconomy. 

By  taking  so  trifling  a  security  from  John  Eyre, 
you  invited  and  manifestly  exhorted  him  to  escape. 
Although  in  bailable  cases,  it  be  usual  to  take  four 
securities,  you  left  him  in  the  custody  of  three 
Scotchmen,  wMbm  he  might  have  easily  satisfied  for 
conniving  at  his  retreat.  That  he  did  not  make 
use  of  the  opportunity  you  industriously  gave  him 
neither  justifies  your  conduct,  nor  can  it  be  any 
way  accounted  for,  but  by  his  excessive  and  mon- 
strous  avarice.  Any  other  man,  but  this  bosom- 
firiend  of  three  Scotchmen,  would  gladly  have  sacri- 
ficed a  few  hundred  pounds,  rather  than  to  submit 
to  the  infamy  of  pleading  guilty  in  open  court.  It 
is  possible  indeed  that  he  might  have  flattered  him- 
self, and  not  unreasonably,  with  the  hopes  of  a 
pardon.  That  he  would  have  been  pardoned  seems 
more  than  probable,  if  I  had  not  directed  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  leading  step  you  took  in  favour 
of  him.  In  the  present  gentle  reign,  we  well  know 
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what  use  has  been  made  of  the  lenity  of  the  court 
and  of  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England  accepts  of  the  hundreth  part 
of  the  property  of  a  felon  taken  in  the  &ct,  as  a 
recognizance  for  his  appearance.  Your  brother 
.  Smytbe  brow-beats  a  jury,  and  forces  them  to  aker 
their  verdict,  by  which  they  had  found  a  Scotch  ser. 
jeant  guilty  of  murder;  and  though  the  Kennc-* 
dies  were  convicted  of  a  most  deliberate  and  atro^ 
cious  murder,  they  still  had  a  claim  to  the  royal 

mercy They  were  saved  by  the  chastity  df  tbeir 

connexions They  had  a  sister yet  it  was  not 

her  beauty,  but  the  pliancy  of  her  virtue,  that  re- 
commended  her  to  the  King.... The  holy  author  of 
our  religion  was  seen  in  the  company  of  sinners  ; 
but  it  was  his  gracious  purpose  to  convert  them 
from  their  sins.  Another  man,  whcf  in  the  ceremo* 
nies  of  our  faith  might  give  lessons  to  the  great 
enemy  of  it,  upon  different  principles  keeps  much 
the  same  company.  He  advertises  for  patients, 
collects  all  the  ^i^^^s  of  the  heart,  and  turns  a 

royal  palace  into  an  hospital  for  incurables A 

man  of  honour  has  no  ticket  of  admission  at  St. 
James's.  They  receive  him,  like  a  virgin  at  die 
Magdalen's... .G<7  tbou  and  do  likewise. 

My  charge  against  you  is  now  made  good.  I 
shall  however  be  ready  to  answer  or  to  submit  to 
fair  objections.  If,  whenever  this  matter  shall  be 
agitated,  you  suffer  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  be  shut,  I  now  protest,  that  I  shall  consider  you 
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as  having  made  no  reply.  From  that  moment,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  jou  will  stand  self-con- 
victed.  Whether  your  reply  be  quibbling  and 
evasive,  or  liberal  and  in  point,  will  be  matter  for 
the  judgment  of  your  peers, ...but  if,  when  every 
possible  idea  of  disrespect  to  that  noble  house,  (in 
whose  honour  and  justice  the  nation  implicitly  con- 
fides) is  here  most  solemnly  disclaimed,  you  should 
endeavour  to  represent  this  charge  as  a  contempt  of 
their  authority,  and  move  their  lordships  to  censure 
the  publisher  of  this  paper,  I  then  affirm  that  you 
support  injustice  by  violence,  that  you  are  guilty  of 
a  heinous  aggravation  of  your  oflFence,  and  that  you 
contribute  your  utmost  influence  to  promote,  on  the 
part  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature,  a  positive 
denial  of  justice  to  the  nation. 

JUNIUS. 


ro^.  XI.  S  N 
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LETTER  LXVIH. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  LORD  CAMDEN. 


LORD  Camden  aioqd  in  rivala/iip  to  t?\e  Eorl  ^  Mamfitld^  He  had 
threatened  him  in  the  last  eetaion  qfPariiament.  But  Lord  Mana^ 
JiM  dexterously  eluded  every  attemfit  to  draw  him  into  any  ofietk 
and  lengthened  contention  relative  to  hia  forincifdea  of  deeiaiatu 
Mujiea  were  entertained^  that  another  seaaion  qf  Parliament  mig^t 
aee  the  contest  renewed^  and  Lord  M(p^cfd*  It  vta^-wkh  0  vie9 
to  thia,  that  Junius  ao  laborioualy  r.eaumed  his  attack  againat  the 
Chief  Justice.  In  thia  Letter^  he  calla  on  Lord  Camden  almost 
with  threatay  and  with  re/iroach^  to  make  the  bailing  qf  Eyre^  the 
subject  qf  a  new  motion  against  Lord  Miansfield  in  the  House  of 
Peers.     The  call  was  JhdUeat(^ 

This  Letter  ends  the  Series.  The  probable  xeasotns  qf  it^'s  tsrminatiaa 
hercy  are  explained  in  another  place* 


MY  LORD, 

I  TURN  with  pleasure,  from  that  barren 
waste,  in  which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root*  no 
verdure  quickens,  to  a  character  fertile,  as  I  wil- 
lingly believe,  in  every  great  and  good  qualifica- 
tion. I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  English 
nation,  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  the  laws  of  your 
country,  and  to  exert,  inthg  cause  of  tn^tji  ai\4  jus- 
tice, those  great  abilities,  with  which  you  were  en- 
trusted for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  To  ascertain  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paper,  it  may  be  nc- 
cessary  to  call  the  persons,  mentioned  in  the  m/V/i- 
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mtu^  to  tile  bar  of  the  House  of  Lintls.    If  a  motiofi 
fcnr  thatpiutpose  sbottM  be  rejected^  we  shafl  know 
wkaft  to  think  of  Lofd  Matisfield'sr  hmocenGe.    The 
legsA  argumetvt  is  submitted  to  yotir  lordship's 
jadgmextt.'     After  idie  noble  stand  you  made  against 
Lord  Marisfield  upon  the  question  of  Dbel,  we  did 
expect  tluKt  yoti  would  not  have  suffered  that  matter 
to  kave  remained  Undetermined.     But  it  was  said 
ibi^  IXMTd  Chief  Justice  Wihnot  had  been  prevailed 
upm  to  vouch  for  an  opinion  of  the  late  hidge 
Yat^s^  tirhich  was  supposed  to  make  against  you ; 
stnd  We  admit  of  the  excuse.     When  such  detesta- 
ble ans  are  employed  to  pQrejudge  a  question  of 
right,  it  might  have  been  imprudent,  at  that  thne, 
to  have  brought  it  to  a  decision.     In  the  present  ' 
instance  you  will  have  no  such  opposition  to  con- 
tend  with.     If  there  be  a  judge,  or  a  lawyer  of  any 
note   in  Westminster-hall,   who  shall  be  daring 
enough  to  affirm  that,  according  to  the  true  intend- 
ment of  the  laws  of  England,  a  felon,  taken  with 
the  Maner^  in  flagranti  delicto,  is  bailable;  or  that 
the  discretion  of  an  English  judge  is  merely  arbi- 

trary,  and  not  governed  by  rules  of  law I  should 

be  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  him.  Whoever  he 
be,  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  not  give  you  much 
trouble.  Your  lordship's  character  assures  me  that 
you  will  assume  that  principal  part,  which  belongs 
to  you,  in  supporting  the  laws  of  England,  against 
a  wicked  judge,  who  makes  it  the  occupation  of  his 
life,  to  misinterpret  and  pervert  them.  If  you  de- 
cline this  honourable  office,  I  fear  it  will  be  said 
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that,  for  some  months  past,  you  have  kept  too  much 
company  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  When  the 
contest  turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  laws, 
you  cannot,  without  a  formal  surrender  of  all  your 
reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honour  even  to  Lord 
Chatham.  Considering  the  situation  and  abilities 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  with 
the  most  solemn  appeal  to  God  for  my  sincerity, 
that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  the  very  worst  and  most 
dangerous  man  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  fiu*  I  have 
done  my  duty  in  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to 
punishment.  But  mine  is  an  inferior,  ministerial 
office,  in  the  temple  of  justice.  I  have  bound  the 
victim,  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar. 

JUNIUS. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THEfoUowing  Extract  from  a  Letter^  which  Juvivs  did  not  ehoowe 
to  preserve  entire^  contains  his  doctrine  concerning  the  Reform  of 
PariktmaU.  It  is  that  of  a  Lawyer^  and  a  true  friend  to  thefunda* 
mental princifiUs  of  the  Constitution^  not  of  a  democratical  enrage'* 


THE  Reverend  Mr.  John  Home  having, 
with  his  usual  veracity  and  honest  industry,  circu- 
lated a  report  that  Junius,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Sup- 
^  porters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  had  warmly  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  long  parliaments  and  rotten 
boroughs,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  submit  to  the 
public  the  following  Extract  from  his  Letter  to  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.  dated  the  7th  of  Sept.  1771,  and  laid 
before  the  Society  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

"  With  regard  to  the  several  articles,  taken  se- 
"  parately,  I  own  I  am  concerned  to  see  that  the 
^^  great  condition,  which  ought  to  be  the  sine  qua 

^^  non  of  parliamentary  qualification which  ought 

"  to  be  the  basis  (as  it  assuredly  will  be  the  only 
"  support)  of  every  barrier  raised  in  defence  of  the 
^^  constitution,  /  mean  a  declaration  upon  oath  to 
"  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments^  is  reduced  to 
"  the  fourth  rank  in  the  esteem  of  the  society ; 
^^  and,  even  in  that  place,  far  from  being  insisted 
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"  on  with  firmness  and  vehemence,  seems  to  have 
**  been  particularly  slighted  in  the  expression.... 
*•  Tou  shall  endeavour  to  restore  annual  parliaments/ 
•*  ....Are  these  the  terms,  which  men,  who  are  in 
"  earnest,  make  use  of,  when  the  salus  reipubliae  is 
"  at  stake ?....!  expected  other  language  from  Mr* 
*'  Wilkes...  .Besides  my  objection  in  point  of  form, 
*^  I  dissapprove  highly  of  the  meaning  of  the  fourth 
"  article  as  it  stands.  Whenever  the  question 
"  shall  be  seriously  agitated,  I  will  endeavour  (and 
"  If  I  live  will  assuredly  attempt  it)  to  convince  the 
"  English  natidn,  by  arguments  to  ny  understand- 
<^  ing  unanswerable,  that  they  ought  to  insist  up<m 
^'  a  triennial,  and  banish  the  idea  of  an  annual 

*^  parliament I  am  convinced  that, 

"  if  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  (which 
"  in  effect  is  keeping  the  representative  under  the 
"  rod  of  the  constituent)  be  riot  nlade  the  basis  of 
"  our  new  parliamentary  jurisprudence,  other 
^^  checks  or  improvements  signify  nothing.  On 
"  the  contrary,  if  this  be  made  the  foundation, 
^^  other  measures  may  come  in  aid,  and  as  auxili- 
^^  aries,  be  of  considerable  advamtage.  Lord  Chat- 
"  ham's  project,  for  instance,  of  increasing  the 
^^  number  of  knights  of  shires,  appears  to  me  ad- 

"  mirable As  to  cutting  away  the  rotten 

'*  boroughs,  I  am  as  much  offended  as  any  man  at 
^<  seeing  so  many  of  them  under  the  direct  inftu- 
*^  ence  of  the  crown,  or  at  the  disposal  <^  private 
*^  persons.  Yet,  I  own,  I  have  both  doubts  and 
<*  apprehensions,  in  regard  to  the  remedy  you  pro- 
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«  pose.  I  shftU  be  charged,  perhaps*  with  an  usual 
"  wajit  of  political  intrepidity,  when  I  honestly 
"  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  startled  at  the  idea  of 
**  so  extensive  an  amputation.... In  the  first  place, 
*«  I  question  the  power,  dejure^  of  the  legislature  to 
**  disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs,  upon  the  ge- 
**  neral   ground    of  improving    the    oonst^tution. 
**  There  cannot  be  a  doctrine  more  fatal  totheli- 
"  berty  and  property  we  are  contending  for,  than 
**  that  which  confounds  the  idea  of  a  supreme  and 
"  an  arbitrary  legislature.  I  need  not  point  out  to 
<<  you  the  fatal  purposes,  to  which  it  has  been,  and 
**  may  be  applied.     If  we  are  sincere  in  the  politi- 
"  cal  creed  we  profess,   there  are  many  things, 
*<  which  we  ought  to  al^m,  cannot  be  done  by 
^^  i^ing.  Lords  and  Commons.     Among  these  I 
^<  reckon  the  disfrancmsing  of  boroughs  with  a  ge- 
^*  neral  view  of  improvem^iit,     X  consider  it  as 
*^  equivalent  to  robbing  the  parties  concerned  of 
"  their  freehold,  of  their  birth-right.     I  say  that, 
*'  although  this  birth-right  may  be  forfeited,  or  the 
"  exercise  of  it  suspended  in  particular  cases,  it 
"  cannot  be  taken  away,  by  a  general  law,  for  any 
"  real  or  pretended  purpose  of  improving  the  con- 
^^  s^tution.     Supposing  the  attempt  made,  I  am 
<^  persuaded  you  cannot  mean  that  either  King,  or 
^*  Lords,  should  take  an  active  part  in  it.     A  bill, 
**  which  only  touches    the  representation  of  the 
**  people,  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
'^  In  the  formation  and  mode  of  passing  it,  the  ex- 
'^  elusive  right  of  the  Commons  must  be  asserted  as 
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"  scrupulously,  as  in  the  case  of  a  money-bill. 
"  Now,  Sir,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  by  what  kind 
**  of  reasoning  it  can  be  proved,  that  there  is  a 
"  power  vested  in  the  representative  to  destroy  his 
**  immediate  constituent.  From  whence  could  he 
"  possibly  derive  it  ?  A  courtier,  I  know,  will  be 
"  ready  to  maintain  the  affirmative.  The  doctrine 
**  suits  him  exactly,  because  it  gives  an  unlimited 
"  operation  to  the  influence  of  the  crown.  But 
"  we,  Mr.  Wilkes,  ought  to  hold  a  diflferent  lan- 
^^  guage.  It  is  no  answer  to  me  to  say,  that  the 
*'  bill,  wh^n  it  passes  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
**  the  act  of  the  majority,  and  not  the  representa- 
**  tives  of  the  particular  boroughs  concerned.  If 
"  the  majority  can  disfranchise  ten  boroughs,  why 
"  not  twenty,  why  not  the  whole  kingdom  ?  Why 
^*  should  not  they  make  their  own  seats  in  parlia- 
**  mentfor  liije  ?....When  the  septennial  act  passed, 
"  the  legislatiire  did  what,  apparently  and  palpa- 
"  bly,  they  had  no  power  to  do ;  but  they  did  more 
^*  thain  people  in  general  were  aware  of:  they,  in 
"  effect,  disfranchised  the  whole  kingdom  for  four 
*'  years. 

"  For  argument's  sake,  I  will  now  suppose,  that 
**  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  and  the  power 
"  of  parliament  are  unquestionable.  Still  you  will 
"  find  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  execu- 
"  tion.  When  all  your  instruments  of  amputation 
"  are  prepared,  when  the  unhappy  patient  lies 
"  bound  at  your  feet,  without  the  possibility  of  re- 
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^<  sistance,  by  what  infallible  rule  will  you  direct 
^^  the  operation  ?....When  you  propose  to  cut  away 
^^  the  rotten  parts,  can  you  tell  us  what  parts  are 
"  perfectly  sound?. ..*Atc  there  any  certain  limits, 
"  in  fact  or  theory,  to  inform  you  at  what  point  you 
^^  must  stop,  at  what  point  the  mortification  ends  ? 
"  To  a  man  so  capable  of  observation  and  reflec- 
"  tion  as  you  are,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  all  that 
**  might  be  said  upon  the  subject.  Besides  that  I 
"  approve  highly  of  Lord  Chatham's  idea  of  in-' 
^^  fusing  a  portion  of  new  health  into  the  constitution 
**  to  enable  it  to  bear  iVs  infirmitieSy  (a  brilliant  ex- 
"  pression,  and  full  of  intrinsic  wisdom)  other  rea- 
**  sons  concur  in  persuading  me  to  adopt  it.  I 
**  have  no  objection,"  &c. 

The  man,  who  fairly  and  completely  answers 
this  argument,  shall  have  my  thanks  and  my  ap- 
plause. My  heart  is  already  with  him.... I  am  ready 
to  be  converted....!  admire  his  morality,  and  would 
gladly  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith.. ..Grate- 
ful, as  I  am,  to  the  good  being,  whose  bounty  has 
imparted  to  me  this  reasoning  intellect,  whatever  it 
is,  I  hold  myself  proportionably  indebted  to  him, 
from  whose  inlightened  understanding  another  ray 
of  knowledge  communicates  to  mine.  But  neither 
should  I  think  the  most  exalted  faculties  of  the  hu- 
man  mind,  a  gift  worthy  of  the  divinity ;  nor  any 
assistance,  in  the  improvement  of  them,  a  subject 
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of  gratitude  to  my  fcUow  creature ;  if  I  were  not 
satisfied,  that  really  to  inform  the  understandii^ 
corrects  and  enlarges  the  heart. 

JUNIUS. 


THE  END. 
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